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In commerce and 

industry today no blueprints 

for new construction, no plans for 
remodeling can ignore the 

concept of traffic flow as an 
integral function of architecture. 
One of the boldest 

expressions of this idea 

in years is the 


American Air Curtain. 


...an entrance that’s sealed against wind and weather, —_ Since 1952 the American Air Curtain has transformed 


stores, theaters, public and industrial buildings of all 


kinds. Doesn’t this fit a functional need in your busi- 


heat and cold, odors and insects—against everything 
but people! It’s that imaginative innovation in archi- 
tectural engineering, the American Air Curtain. 

A gentle curtain of air, thermostatically controlled, 


separates and insulates spaces with different temper- 


ness? Write for complete information on the dramatic 
commercial and industrial uses of the American Air 
Curtain ... made by the first and the most experi- 


atures, atmospheric pressures or humidities. enced manufacturer of air curtains. 


PEOPLE AND PRODUCTS MOVE THROUGH THE CLOSED DOOR THAT'S ALWAYS OPEN 


SUBSIDIARY OF UNIVERSAL MATCH CORPORATION 


AMERICAN AIR CURTAIN CORPORATION 
472 PAUL AVENUE, ST. LOUIS 35, MISSOURI 
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Fundamental 


new way of 


office copying 


... makes copies 
on ordinary paper! 


This is the new XeroX® 914 Office 
Copier. It makes copies on your own 
letterhead, or ordinary paper (plain 
or colored). As many as 6 copies a 
minute. This is xerography teamed 
with automation—a NEW DIMEN- 
SION in copying. 


No wet chemicals 
..-no waste 


Neither expensive sensitized paper, 
intermediate film negative, nor liq- 
uid chemicals are required. And 
since there are no adjustments to 
make or exposure settings, there 
is no waste of materials. Just think 
how much this can save you—in 
supplies alone! 


Copies all colors... 
even reds & blues 


with sharp black-on-white fidelity. 
Copies everything written, typed, 
printed, stamped, or drawn. Copies 
from any original . . . even pages 
in thickbound volumes. Just push 
a button—copies flow! Magic... 
at your fingertips. 


About 1¢ per copy 
for supplies 


No feeding of copy paper or re- 
handling of original. Any number 
of copies, delivered automatically 
—at the touch of a button, and at 
a cost of about 1¢ per copy for 
supplies. For full details, write 
HALOID XEROX INC., 9X-79 HALOID 
STREET, ROCHESTER 3, NEW YORK. 


NEW XEROX 914 


OFFICE COPIER 
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COVERMEN 


They are, of 
course, Secretary 
Anderson of the 
Treasury, left, 
and Chairman 
Martin of the 
Federal Reserve 
Board. Comments 
by each appear in 
a BANKING sym- 
posium this 
month. (See _ be- 
low) 


In This Issue 


The Dollar 


deen presence of Treasury Secretary Anderson and Reserve Board Chair- 

man Martin on our cover calls attention to an important part of this 
month’s Outlook and Condition of Business—a symposium on monetary 
policy and the disciplines that are requisites of a strong dollar. The com- 
ments are by bankers, economists, groups, and officials, including the Sec- 
retary and the Chairman. “First Line of Defense—a Strong Dollar” starts 
on page 37. 


The South 


HAT’S the section covered in this month’s instalment of Carl H. Madden’s 

“Our Changing Financial and Business Geography,” which is in four 
parts. Mr. Madden, recently with the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, 
is now dean of the College of Business at Lehigh University. The present 
article’s coverage includes the Southeast and the Southwest. (Page 48.) 


Those Tax-Loan Accounts 


——— Herbert Bratter reports this month (page 43) on the findings 
of the Treasury’s study to determine whether the holders of tax and 
loan accounts are in a position to pay interest to the Treasury. The year- 
long analysis reaches the conclusion that although the accounts are not 
profitable to banks as a group,.they are profitable for some of the larger 
banks and are in the best interest of the Government. 

Summing up, the Treasury says: ‘“‘The present system provides an effi- 
cient and economical way of transacting the Government’s business and it 
reduces to a minimum the effect of Treasury financial operations on the 
economic stability of the country. In the circumstances it is our conclusion 
that it would not be in the best interest of the Government to change the 
system.” 


School Days 


HERE’S quite a bit about education in this issue, for summer is going-to- 

school time for many bankers. Thus “A Closer Look at Bankers’ Schools” 
has particular appropriateness; it’s a report on the survey by the A.B.A. 
Council on Banking Education covering the educational opportunities and 
facilities available to bank people in this country. Dr. William H. Baughn, 
associate dean, School of Business Administration at Texas University, who 
made the survey on behalf of the Commission, sums up the results in text 
and tables. (Page 52.) 

Further reminders of school days in the banking business are the stories 
on the 26th resident session of the Stonier Graduate School of Banking at 
Rutgers and the 58th convention of the American Institute of Banking at 
Boston. 
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BANKING’S Investment Forum 


What the Future Holds 


AVING reached the halfway mark 
in 1960, it is time to take an- 
other look at the future. An impor- 
tant view of the investment field is 
presented in The Investment Out- 
look, 1960, prepared by the Bankers 
Trust Company of New York under 
the direction of Dr. Roy L. Reierson, 
vice-president and chief economist. 
A moderate decline in the volume 
of investment funds raised in 1960 
is foreseen by Dr. Reierson. This 
will result from “a sizable decline in 
mortgage financing, offset in part by 
an increase in financing through 
corporate securities. Financing by 


Higher 


Interest Rates 


HERE has been a greater increase 

in debt in this country during 
the last 14 years than during its 
entire preceding history. This rising 
demand for loanable funds during 
the 1946-59 period has outrun the 
supply of such funds by some $75- 
billion. This has resulted in a rising 
trend of interest rates since 1946. 

Starting with these basic facts, 
Drs. Jules I. Bogen and Paul S. Nad- 
ler draw some pointed conclusions 
in a report appropriately titled, The 
Causes and Effects of Higher Inter- 
est Rates. The study was conducted 
by New York University’s Graduate 
School of Business Administration 
with the aid of a grant from the 
Association of Reserve City Bankers. 

The authors give special attention 
to four alternatives to higher inter- 
est rates that have been tried: (1) 
Large-scale bank credit expansion; 
(2) Government lending to favored 
borrowers; (3) Selective restraints 
on some borrowers; and (4) Legal 
ceilings on interest rates. 

While each of these is unsatisfac- 
tory, large-scale bank credit expan- 


state and local governments may not 
be much different from 1959.” 

The Federal Government and its 
agencies, which raised some $10.5- 
billion in 1959, are expected to re- 
verse this by paying off about $2.7- 
billion in 1960. The net result of all 
these changes will be to reduce the 
total funds raised (including short- 
term as well as investment funds) 
to an anticipated $42.6-billion from 
last year’s $58.1-billion. 

Despite this drop in total funds, 
the report estimates that the por- 
tion supplied by commercial banks 
will rise from $4.2-billion to $5.0- 


sion is considered the most costly 
and the most disastrous to the econ- 
omy. Such an expansion of the 
money supply by the banking system 
is the modern counterpart of printing 
press inflation. 

One “beneficial” way to hold down 
interest rates and make more credit 
available to all classes of borrowers 
would be the retirement of public 
debt by the use of a large Federal 
budget surplus in times of pros- 
perity. 

In discussing the actual effects of 
higher interest rates, the report 
points out that they induce individ- 
uals to save more and spend less, 
and that additional loanable funds 
come from increased savings. In this 
respect, higher interest rates help 
to safeguard our economic health. 


“Little Added Burden” 


At the same time, they “impose 
little added burden on most bor- 
rowers because of factors which 
modify or neutralize their effect.” 
Contrary to some popular notions, 
the study shows that commercial 
banks do not realize larger net prof- 
its when interest rates are high and 
smaller profits when they are low. 

Net profits generally increase 
when interest rates are low because 


billion in 1960. The savings banks’ 
share will dip slightly to $1.4-bil- 
lion from $1.5-billion. 

Underlying these projections is 
the expectation of sustained business 
activity through 1960. Gross na- 
tional product will advance to $510- 
billion. Business expenditures for 
new plant and equipment will rise 
to a total of about $37.5-billion. The 
accumulation of business inventories 
will rise by some $5-billion. And 
consumer buying of durable goods 
will be substantially above the 1959 
level, although instalment debt 
might rise at a slightly slower pace. 


banks have excess reserves at such 
times to support an expansion of 
earning assets. Also, 
banks realize capital gains on secu- 
rities when declining interest rates 
cause bond prices to rise. 


Bank Earnings 
to Stay High 


oo \V/ ITHOUT exception, first quar- 
ter 1960 earnings reported by 
the leading commercial banks 
showed impressive year - to - year 
gains,” stated The Value Line In- 
vestment Survey. It went on to point 
out that the average gain of 25% 
over a year ago was based on higher 
average interest rates and an en- 
larged volume of loans. 

It concluded that profits would 
probably hold at around the current 
level because banks are loaned up 
and interest rates are unlikely to 
rise. No major drop in operating 
income was expected through 1961. 
Even should a business recession 
develop and interest rates fall, ‘an 
offsetting expansion in total deposits 
and earnings assets would cushion 
the drop in bank earnings.” 
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There will never be a day 


Standing still might seem like an 
easy way to run the telephone business. 
But nothing ever stands still. If a busi- 
ness doesn’t go ahead it goes back. 


Telephone service has never been so 
fast, convenient and dependable as right 
now. Yet the Bell System cannot for a 
minute be complacent—and we are not. 


Telephone service is far too valuable 
to millions of people and the country for 
us to let up on anything. There is still 
much to do to expand present service. 
The needs of tomorrow call for a tre- 
mendous increase in telephone facilities. 


when we say © [his Is Good Enough” 


A vital necessity is the money to 
keep going ahead. For without adequate 
profits there is no possible way to do 
the whole job, and the best job, for 
everyone. 


Actually the telephone user is one of 
the biggest gainers when the telephone 
company makes an adequate profit. 


By assuring the money for research, 
and promoting the efficiencies and econ- 
omies of long-range planning, it enables 
us to give you better service at a lower 
price than would be possible in any 
other way. 


THREE NEW ADDITIONS to Bell System service are shown below. Many thousands of Call Directors are already 
in service. The Princess has proved a great success wherever it has been introduced and will be available na- 
tionally later this year. The Home Interphone will also introduce new convenience and distinction later this year. 


Home Interphone connects all phones in 
house. Also has speaker at front door. 


The Princess ...the newest Bell telephone. The Call Director... for fast, easy handling 
It’s little. It’s lovely. It lights. of outside and interoffice calls. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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1000 UNIVERSITY AVE. 


IT WILL FLASH YOUR 
MESSAGE WITH EVERY 
PIECE OF MAIL YOU SEND 


Artographic converts the entire back 
surface of your envelopes into attractive, 
colorful selling space. 

You can mail at No Extra Postage Costs. 
Send For Samples. 


Cutis LOOO 


ST. PAUL 4, MINN. 


Please send Artographic samples. 


NAME 


BANK 


ADDRESS 
Clip this coupon to your letterhead 


Greater Savings Bond Sales Urged 


N a letter to all banks of the United 
States, John W. Remington, pres- 
ident of the American Bankers As- 
sociation, says that the Savings 
Bonds program of the Treasury “is 
a matter of vital importance” and 
urges an increase in activities by 
banks to support the program. 

Mr. Remington, who is president 
of the Lincoln Rochester Trust Com- 
pany, Rochester, N. Y., says: ‘There 
are presently outstanding over $42- 
billion of E and H Savings Bonds in 
the hands of millions of individual 
citizens. This represents about 15% 
of the total national debt and has 
been described by Secretary Ander- 
son as ‘the heart of the Treasury’s 
debt management program.’ The 
American Bankers Association has 
repeatedly endorsed the program and 
pledged the cooperation of the banks. 

“The Association’s Savings Bonds 
Committee and its Government Bor- 
rowing Committee have asked that 
I call your attention to some im- 
portant facts in connection with Sav- 
ings Bonds: 

“(1) There have been some changes 
made. As you all know, last year the 
rate on E and H Bonds was increased, 
the E maturity shortened, some pro- 
visions for conversion of E bonds to H 
bonds established, extension arrange- 
ments liberalized, and many other ad- 
vantageous changes made in the former 
program. 

““(2) Every effort was made by the 
Treasury and by its Savings Bonds Di- 


“Can you type, take shorthand, and 
prepare coffee?” 


vision to acquaint the public with the 
effect of these changes. The banks 
have been circularized and informed. 
But apparently there is still a lack of 
understanding in many banks concern- 
ing these matters. In the press of 
other business, many bank officers and 
employees have not kept themselves up 
to date, and are still thinking of Sav- 
ings Bonds as they were before all 
these changes were made. 


Cooperation Asked 


“(3) We, therefore, earnestly request 
of every bank the following: 

“(a) Designate a responsible officer 
or employee to become your ‘expert’ 
on the prevailing terms and provisions 
of the Savings Bonds program. 

“(b) Have that designated individual 
contact the state director of the Treas- 
ury’s Savings Bonds Division and ob- 
tain from him the latest folders and 
materials and information to bring the 
bank’s understanding up to date. 

“(c) Ask this individual to brief all 
of your staff and employees, on some 
appropriate occasion, so that this un- 
derstanding will run through your 
whole organization, and so that ques- 
tions which may come to your people 
dealing with the public can be intel- 
ligently and accurately answered. 

“(d) Ask this designated person to 
provide each one of your people with 
a memo and such folders as may seem 
appropriate, so that they may have at 
hand all the information they may 
from time to time be asked for. And 
throw away the old folders and pam- 
phlets which the changes have made 
obsolete. 

“(e) Secure from the state director’s 
office the materials he has available in 
the way of signs, pamphlets, advertis- 
ing mats, and the like, for your use in 
informing customers. 

“(f) Make your Savings Bonds sales 
and redemption windows readily avail- 
able and identifiable by your customers, 
so that your sponsorship of the Savings 
Bonds program is evident and kept in 
the public eye. 

“(g) Won’t you, individually, address 
or circularize your whole staff, urging 
upon them the importance of a full 
knowledge of the facts about Savings 
Bonds, and emphasizing the role of 
sponsorship and advocacy which all the 
banks should accept for this important 
program of the Treasury Department? 


“This Savings Bonds program is 
one of our repsonsibilities as bank- 
ers. I, therefore, earnestly solicit 
your cooperation” said President 
Remington in conclusion. 
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“| read the pamphlet you gave me on 
economy in government. Thanks a 
hundred!”’ 


Taxing Our Patients 


second law—expendi- 
ture rises to meet income—is con- 
cerned largely with the futility of 
taxation. (The Law and the Profits 
by C. Northcote Parkinson, Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co.) To illustrate a point 
he describes what might have oc- 
curred when a distinguished surgeon 
presented a $4,000 bill to a wealthy 
patient. 

The patient pointed out that $4,- 
000 represented the portion he would 
ordinarily retain, after taxes, from 
the last $44,500 of his income. To 
the surgeon he said, “Might I ask 
what proportion of the $4,000 you 
will manage to retain?” 

After some calculating, the sur- 
geon determined that his actual gain 
would be about $800. In other words, 
the patient would have to earn $44,- 
500 to give the surgeon $800 of 
spendable income; the balance going 
to Government.- The illustration 
ended with the following dialogue: 

“Why don’t I give you a case of 
scotch and call it quits?” 

“Not enough,” hissed the surgeon, 
“but if you made it two cases. . .?” 
“Yes?’’ whispered the patient. 

“And lent me your cabin cruiser 
for three weeks in September. . .?” 

“Wes?” 

“We might call it a deal!” 
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VIA BANK OF AMERICA 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


World’s most popular bank cheque 


Bankers know Bank of America Travelers Cheques for their 
world-wide acceptance, dependability and quick claim service 


.... the very things that have made these familiar blue and 


gold certificates the fastest-selling bank cheque anywhere. 
Recommend them to your customers—and enjoy profit from 


more repeat business ! BANK OF AMERICA, N.T.& S.A. 
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The Burroughs B-101 Sorter-Reader 
sorts at 7,560 items per minute. 
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BURROUGHS BO! 
SORTER= READER 


FASTEST MICR SORTER AVAILABLE 


Banks across the land in ever-increasing 
numbers are taking delivery on their 
Burroughs B-101 Sorters and applying 
them to their document processing jobs. 
Since early February Burroughs Sorters, 
the most efficient available, have been 
rolling into banks from Coast to Coast. 


B-101 Sorters are in daily use on inter- 
mixed, random size live work—printed by 
literally hundreds of different printing 
sources—bringing a new era of speed, 
accuracy, and economy to item process- 
ing—and proving the soundness of bank- 
ing’s ‘Common Language’’ program. 


Call your Burroughs Branch for more 
information on banking’s most advanced 
MICR sorter. Or, write to Burroughs 
Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Burroughs Corporation 
“NEW DIMENSIONS / in electronics and data processing systems” 


Burroughs 
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GOVERNMENT BONDS 


Market Moves Up . 


Refunding . 


Ease . 


CONOMIC activity, which had 
i reached satisfactory levels in 

early spring made a similar 
record in recent weeks and was re- 
ferred to in an authoritative com- 
ment as having “steadied.” 

Consumer demand was well main- 
tained, with indications that it would 
continue. Total employment rose and 
unemployment fell slightly. Personal 
income made a further gain. Con- 
struction figures showed improve- 
ment. 

Nevertheless, there seemed to be 
no strain in the provision of credit. 
The total of bank loans remained 
high, but the policies of the mone- 
tary authorities were such that the 
reserve positions of the banks were 
eased and what credit was needed 
was readily supplied. 

That there was little fear of in- 
flationary developments was con- 
firmed by the action of the Reserve 
authorities in permitting a reduc- 
tion in the rediscount rate. 


MURRAY OLYPHANT 


The climate was favorable for 
price improvement in the market. 


Market Moves Up 


In the last half of May the mar- 
ket reflected the easier position of 
bank reserves and, at the end of the 
month, got a shot in the arm from 
the lowering of reserve require- 
ments. 

Net price gains in the five weeks 
ending June 3 ran to more than 
three points for a number of the 
longer term bonds, while gains of 
one to two points were common in 
the 5- to 10-year maturity range. 
Further price improvement in the 1- 
to 5-year range reduced yields in 
that area quite sharply. The yield 
from all the Treasury bill issues, 
except those maturing in January 
and April 1961, dropped below 3%. 
The two longest bijls sold on about 
a 3.35% basis in comparison with a 
yield of about 4.05% on May 1. The 
434% certificates May 15, 1961, and 


Outlook 


T ere can be little question but that the actions of the Reserve authori- 
ties in permitting a reduction in the rediscount rate and in assisting the 
banks to ease their reserve positions are favorable to an increase in the 


money supply. 


For a considerable period banks have been selling Government issues as 
their loans increased. Now, perhaps, they may find it possible to increase 
their holdings, even if very moderately. 

Nevertheless, loans still constitute so large a part of the total of earning 
assets that the banks are hardly likely to buy anything but the shorter 
maturities to maintain their secondary reserves. Corporate buying is cer- 
tain to remain interested only in the same short maturity range. 

The failure of the advance refunding of the 24%% bonds to result in 
putting out more than a very small amount of the new 8-year bonds em- 
phasizes the lack of demand for the longer maturities. 

The slight stiffening of short-term rates over the mid-June tax period 
might easily be followed by somewhat lower rates for all the shorter-term 


issues. 


The outlook seems to be for a further firming of prices throughout the 
early maturity range, while lack of demand should prevent much improve- 
ment in the prices of the longer-term issues. 


.. Treasury Bills in Demand . . . Advance 
.. Financing to Come . . . Federal Reserve Confirms 


.. Bank Positions Little Changed . . . Outlook 


454% notes May 15, 1965, issued in 
the May refunding, sold up to 100°; 
and 102, respectively. 

However, the market continued to 
be rather narrow. Few transactions 
of substantial volume took place, 
but there was so little selling pres- 
sure that any amount of buying had 
the effect of marking up prices. 

On the whole, market behavior 
seemed to be due to the recognition 
of the fact that inflationary factors 
had ceased to be a threat and that 
somewhat easier credit conditions 
might last for some time, rather than 
to any renewed demand for Govern- 
ment issues. 


Treasury Bills in Demand 


The record of the weekly sales of | 
Treasury bills is shown on page 13. 

The sale of the issue offered on 
May 31 was at the lowest cost to the 
Treasury bills is shown on page 13. 
February 1959 and, for the 6-month 
bills, the lowest since these have 
been issued. The average cost for 
the month was only slightly below 
that for the previous period, but the 
sharp decline at the end of the 
month and the very narrow spread 
between the 3- and 6-month issues 
showed that there was no lessening 
in the demand from other than bank- 
ing sources, and little expectation 
that there would be much pressure 
on bill rates over the June tax date. 

In three successive weeks the 
Treasury issued $100,000,000 in ex- 
cess of the respective maturities, but 
it apparently felt that enough had 
been done as the General Fund of 
the Treasury had risen to over $7.5- 
billion by May 27 or about $1.5- 
billion more than a year earlier. 


Advance Refunding 


For some time there had been con- 
siderable discussion as to the possi- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 12) 
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Frontlor back...{new Hammermill 
Sentry Safety 
shouts ‘stop’ at 
check-raisers 


A DROP OF INK ERADICATOR on either side 
of new Hammermill Sentry Safety paper 
uncovers a discouraging rash of warn- 
ing words — STOP * STOP * STOP. No 
would-be check-raiser can ignore this 


signal. No teller can miss it. 


You get this double protection—plus 
Hammermill quality—with every order 
of Sentry Safety. And at no premium 
price. Ask your check printer for 
samples of Hammermill Sentry Safety’s 
seven attractive colors and white. Or 
write Hammermill Paper Company, 


1501 E. Lake Rd., Erie, Pennsylvania. 


July, 1960 
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A handsome, authoritative booklet titled “Arizona’s Chal- 
lenge of the 60’s” is just off the press. Compiled from 
several reliable sources by the State Employment Security 
Commission of Arizona, it gives you a bird’s eye view of 
the state’s dramatic past and projected future in popula- 
tion, employment, bank deposits, real estate, income and 


other vital facts. 


Write for your free copy today — compliments First 
National Bank. See how the state’s oldest bank can serve 
when you want facts about Arizona. 


FIRST 


NATIONAL 


Business Development Dept. 
First National Bank 
Phoenix, Arizona 

Alpine 8-7212 


BARI K or arizona 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


THIS IS THE SIGN OF 
O 


The world’s most reliable auto- 
matic protection services 
against fire, burglary, holdup and 
other hazards. 


ADT subscribers are proud to 
display this monogram on their 
premises. It is a promise to their 
employees, customers and neigh- 
bors that they have provided the 
most dependable and modern 
service available to protect their 
lives, their property and their 
jobs. 


The reputation of this symbol 
stems from the unmatched 


Controlled Companies of 


AMERICAN DISTRICT TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Executive 


A 


Office: 
NATION WIHIOE 


155 Sixth Avenue, 
ORGEAN ION 


O 


efficiency of the organization 
behind it, the American District 
Telegraph Company. Superior 
service is responsible for this 
position of leadership. All ADT 
systems are regularly inspected, 
tested and always ready for re- 
liable operation. 


Is your property 99.99% immune 
to losses by fire or burglary? If 
not, call the ADT office listed in 
your telephone directory and find 
out how you can be better pro- 
tected and (as is often the case) 
save money, too! 


New York 13, N. Y. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10) 
bility that the Treasury might at. 
tempt to do some advance refunding 
by offering to exchange an issue not 
yet due for payment for a new issue 
or issues of longer maturity. To 
make this possible, legislation was 
enacted last fall permitting such an 
exchange to be made without estab. 
lishing either a gain or a loss on 
the exchanged issue, such gain or 
loss to be established only when the 
new issue was either sold or paid at 
maturity. 

The largest outstanding issue of 
Treasury bonds was the $11,177,000. 
000 of 21%4s, due on November 15, 
1961. On June 7 the Treasury an- 
nounced that holders of these bonds 
would be allowed to exchange them 
for 334% notes March 15, 1964, and 
3% % bonds May 15, 1968. The issue 
of the 334% notes would be limited 
to $3.5-billion, the 3%% bonds to 
$1.5-billion. Should subscriptions ex- 
ceed these limits by more than 10% 
they would be subject to allotment. 
Provided that the full amount of- 
fered was accepted, the amount of 
the large maturity of the 214 bonds 
would be substantially reduced. 

At the time of the offer the yield 
to maturity on the 214% bonds was 
about 3.65% in comparison with 
which there would be a slight in- 
come benefit from the new notes and 
somewhat more from the new bonds. 
But the desirability of making the 
exchange would depend on the orig- 
inal cost of the 214% bonds to the 
individual holder. Speaking very 
generally it seemed likely that only 
those holders of the 214% bonds 
who had paid more than the current 
market for them would have the 
best reason to make the exchange. 
Furthermore, the present decided 
preference for playing safe seemed 
to indicate that only the new 4-year 
notes were likely to be taken in any 
quantity. 

First reaction of the market to the 
offer was anything but enthusiastic. 
Outstanding issues of similar matur- 
ities to the new notes declined 
fractionally. 


$4.8-Billion Received 

(In mid-June the Treasury an- 
nounced that subscriptions for the 
notes had totaled $4,553,000,000 and 
for the new bonds $321,000,000.) 

It is still felt that the Treasury 
will soon make an offering for 
cash in the amount of $3- to $4- 
billion—probably nearer the former 
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than the latter. Tax anticipation 
bills due in March 1961 are expected 
to be the medium used although a 
new note might also be offered. 

About $9.5-billion 434% notes ma- 
ture on August 15. Of this amount 
only about $4-billion are held out- 
side of the banking system. The 
state of the market it is expected, 
will determine what is offered. 

Reopening the issue of 444% 
bonds May 15, 1985/75 might be at- 
tempted. There are only $470,000,- 
000 of that issue outstanding and 
an offer at par might be attractive 
to long-term investors. A new note 
would also have to be included to 
assure full subscription. 


Federal Reserve Confirms Ease 


In the week ending May 25 the 
reserve position of the member banks 
became “free” rather than ‘‘nega- 
tive” at long last, although only to 
the extent of $21,000,000. However, 
the average of “negative” reserves 
for the period from May 4 to June 
1 was only about $74,000,000. The 
float averaged about $1-billion for 
the period. Circulation increased 
$88,000,000 and the gold stock de- 
clined $8,000,000. The Government 
portfolio of the Federal Reserve 
banks, however, rose $232,000,000. 

Then at the beginning of June the 
Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve permitted the Federal Re- 
serve banks in Philadelphia and San 
Francisco to reduce reserve require- 
ments from 4% to 314%. The other 
banks were expected to take similar 
action in due course. 

This action, coupled with the fact 
that more Governments were bought 
by the Federal Reserve banks than 
were needed to offset the week to 
week changes in the monetary fac- 
tors, can only be interpreted as in- 
dicating that the Reserve author- 
ities do not expect enough improve- 


Beauty experts say a woman can 
look beautiful at 45, but none of 
them ever gets that old. 


What you don’t know may not 
hurt you, and it gives others a good 
many laughs. 


A loyal wife will back up her hus- 
band in an argument—up against the 
wall. 


ment in business volume to have in- 
flationary implications, and that they 
want it understood that ample funds 


| 
will be available to assume the main- | 
tenance of present business volume. 


This being true it would seem that 
the prospect for the market for fixed 
income securities had turned for the 
better. 


Bank Positions Little Changed 
There was very little change in the 

position of the reporting member 

banks during May. To the final week 


of that month, the total of loans | 


(adj.) was down $157,000,000. Com- 
mercial, industrial, and agricultural 
loans were up $184,000,000 and 
“other” loans $117,000,000. But loans 
to carry securities and to nonbank 
financial institutions were down 
$271,000,000. 

Investment holdings were off $172,- 


000,000 of which $141,000,000 were | 


Government securities. 


There might not be much change | 
in the banking picture for some time. | 


Liquidation of Government issues 
has probably run its course. The 


banks are well loaned up but are | 
still in a position to meet current | 


demands for credit without strain 
and pretty sure to be aided by Fed- 
eral Reserve policies. 

It should be some months before 
there are any developments to bring 
about any changes. 


Weekly Sales of Treasury Bills 


3 months 
Amount Average cost 


$1.2-billion 3.274% 
$1.2-billion 3.793% 
$1.2-billion 3.497% 
$1.1-billion 3.184% 
$1.2-billion 2.716% 
Average for period 3.29% 
Average for previous period 3.33% 


July, 1960 


Yield 
spread 


-25% 
37% 
31% 
15% 


6 months 
Amount Average cost 


$400,000,000 3.521% 
$500,000,000 4.00% 
$500,000,000 3.867% 
$500,000,000 3.495 % 
$500,000,000 2.871% 
3.55% 
3.51% 


agnetic 


ecognition 


CREATE ACCEPTANCE FOR M.I.C.R. 


WITH THIS ADVERTISING PROGRAM. 


EMPLOYEE TRAINING 


@ NEWSPAPER AD e DIRECT MAIL FOLDER 


@ PUBLICITY @ COUNTER DISPLAYS 
e@ EMPLOYEE TRAINING 


An individualized advertising pro- 


gram designed to introduce M.I1.C.R. to 
your customers, community, and staff. 


Write for details 


BROOKLINE, MASSACHUSETTS 
REgent 4-1200 
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THE INVESTMENT MARKETS 


suming an ever-growing share 

of the investment markets. They 
account for about one-third of the 
business done on the New York 
Stock Exchange, in either stocks or 
bonds. 

There are two ways to look at this 
development. The Securities and 
Exchange Commission points to the 
growing monopoly of the investment 
markets because of institutional in- 
terests, and such groups as the Na- 
tionai Association of Investment 
Companies have become quite con- 
scious of the situation. Their mem- 
ber companies sell shares on periodic 
investment plans and they are con- 
stantly in the market to buy or sell, 
whatever suits their over-all pur- 


investors are as- 


pose. 

There are also advantages in the 
growth of institutional investments. 
Managers of trusts and other such 


funds are likely to be more calm, or 
less panicky if you will, than indi- 
viduals when the investment mar- 
kets take a pronounced swing either 
up or down. 

One area which has supported the 
investment markets to a consider- 
able extent is that of pensions. This 
includes retirement plan trusts, pen- 
sion funds, and profit-sharing ar- 
rangements. The impact of these 
relatively new arrangements has 
been very great both from the stand- 
point of the banking community and 
from that of the investment mar- 
kets. 

The growth of retirement and pen- 
sion funds may be debated by so- 
ciologists, but it must be regarded 
as one of the chief boosts for bank 
trust departments. In some banks, 
there are entirely new pension and 
profit-sharing departments. Collec- 
tively, the assets administered un- 
der this category now exceed those 
of personal trusts and the volume is 
swelling constantly. 

In view of all this, it stands to 
reason that the functions of the 
commercial and trust departments 
of a bank must be coordinated. Man- 
agement will do well in making it 
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understood that what helps one de- 
partment of a bank, will help the 
other. 


Lower Discount Rates 


Perhaps the sharpest impact on 
the investment markets in recent 
weeks was the lowering of the Fed- 
eral Reserve discount rate to 314%. 
It led to a prompt reduction of basic 
lending rates in major cities such as 
New York, Philadelphia, Boston, and 
Dallas. 

There has been a squeeze on lend- 
able funds. Deposits have been 
dropping and so have business loans. 
What the lowering of the official dis- 
count rate will do to the private 
market is difficult to predict. There 
are those who say the prime lending 
rate will remain at 5%. Others dis- 
pute this in view of the drop in loans 
to business. 

Fact is that interest rates, gen- 
erally, are declining. Business de- 
mand for bank credit is beginning to 
show signs of weakness, against 
strength in the early months of the 
year. The banks’ supply position of 
credit shows up clearly in their re- 
serve position. 


The Stock Market 


Equity prices were also influenced 
by the lower rediscount rate. The 
stage had been set for weeks. Rates 
on bankers’ acceptances and com- 
mercial paper had been reduced and 
there had been a general relaxation 
in the money market. 

The stock market responded. It 
scored moderate gains and turnover 
quickened. The widest gains ap- 
peared in specialties rather than in 
the general list. Business machine 
shares continued popular and so did 
stocks of companies connected with 
space travel in any way, shape, or 
manner. 

Other equities remained as invest- 
ment favorites, but they comprise a 
relatively small portion of the mar- 
ket. They include, among others, 
electronics and textiles. The latter 
industry has experienced a techno- 
logical breakthrough in the last five 


years and this has enabled it to op- 
erate more efficiently than in the 
past. 

Electronics, of course, embrace a 
big field over and above space travel. 
Many of these stocks have unusually 
high price-earning ratios. They 
come under the general heading of 
growth stocks and a cult has de- 
veloped throughout the country to 
acquire them as a hedge against in- 
flation. Changes are faster in this 
field than in others, however, and 
caution is necessary in the appraisal 
of the inevitable risk in any port- 
folio. 


The Underwriting Markets 


Public offerings of bonds in May 
fell to the lowest total since March. 
They were also lower than a year 
ago. May flotations totaled $1.75- 
billion. This compares with $1.87- 
billion in April and with $1.79-bil- 
lion in May: 1959. 

The total for the year so far has 
been a little better. Through May 
$8.46-billion in bonds were marketed 
in more than 1,000 issues. This 
compares with $7.58-billion for only 
925 issues in the 1959 period. 

The largest portion of all new 
bond issues continues to be state 
and municipal borrowing. The Fed- 
eral Home Loan banks were in the 
market again and so were the Fed- 
eral Land banks. It may also be 
noted that foreign bonds continue 
to make their appearance in the 
U.S. markets. 

Public utilities, railroads, and in- 
dustries generally also remain steady 
borrowers. Debt obligations are be- 
ing added constantly, on the other 
hand, equity borrowing by compari- 
son is small. 

May underwriting of new stocks 
aggregated only $52,314,000 and 
only 27 issues were involved. This 
compares with $103,391,000 in April 
and with $78,204,000 in May 1959. 
For the year as a whole, new stocks 
marketed amounted to $433,640,000 
comprising 124 flotations. This com- 
pares with $591,991,000 for 93 issues 
in the first five months of 1959. 
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Many bankers delay needed modernization because they fear loss of 
business during construction. But when your new quarters are 
planned and built by Bank Building Corporation, chances are 

better than 2-to-1 your business will actually increase during 
modernization! In a recent survey, 70 per cent of our clients 
reported gains during modernization; 96 per cent found 
customers interested and approving of the changes. 


The reason? Our skilled experts know bank operations. 
They know how to organize and schedule work to 
interfere as little as possible with “business as usual.” 
Specialized techniques eliminate most of the 

confusion associated with construction. It’s another 
dollars-and-cents reason for calling in 

Bank Building first. 


Specialized know-how— key fo “‘bu 


Business 

can be 

better 

during 
modernization! 
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heard along main 


About People 


HENRY H. PIERCE, JR., from Bank 
Commissioner of the State of Con- 
necticut, to executive vice-president, 
The Union and New Haven (Conn.) 
Trust Company. 


JOHN A. SMITH, ROBERT W. WIL- 
LIAMS, both become vice-presidents, 
LaSalle National Bank, Chicago, III. 


Officers of newly-organized Clark 
(N.J.) State Bank include WALTER 
M. MESSENGER, board chairman; 
CuUDDIE E. DAvIpSsoN, president; Ep- 
WARD G. STEADMAN, executive vice- 


x 
* 
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Massachusetts Banker Gets CofC Award 
For Political Presentation 


Edward R. Tufts, executive vice-president, Massachusetts Bankers Asso- 
ciation, uses this flannel board to underscore important points in his 
award-winning lecture program called, “What Price Politics?” which has 
been presented in some 11 states over 375 times, since its inception in 
January 1959. The Chamber of Commerce of the United States has given 
Mr. Tufts.an Award of Merit for the program. The program was conceived 
with the purpose of inspiring deeper interest and activity, on the part of 
responsible citizens, in legislative affairs and in the management of local 
governments 


president; Louis J. FONTENELLI, 
JOHN HINCHMAN, ELI KRINZMAN, 
WARREN C. WILSON, vice-presidents ; 
J. ANDREW STEMMER, treasurer; 
CHARLES S. VALVANO, secretary; and 
FRANK GALAN, assistant secretary 
and assistant treasurer. 


JAMES A. BARRY, STANLEY V. 
MALEK, HOWARD SNEED, all become 
vice-presidents at Chase Manhattan 
Bank, New York. 


Merchants State Bank, Houston, 
Tex., elects J. D. SMITH assistant 
vice-president. Mr. SMITH was most 
recently vice-president at Mainland 


WHAT PRICE POLITICS 


Compiled by Marguerite Beck 
Bank & Trust Company, Texas City. 


ROBERT E. ZENK, from assistant 
vice - president to _ vice - president, 
Bank of America, Fresno, Calif.; C. 
T. “CASEY” WALSH becomes vice- 
president, Santa Clara. 


SAMUEL H. CAROTHERS, assistant 
trust officer, retires from Bank of 
Delaware, Wilmington; RUSSELL §S. 
FISHER, travel consultant and origi- 
nal owner of the bank’s travel de- 
partment, celebrates 25th anniver- 
sary with bank; and 17 employees 
who were advisers during the past 
year for a Junior Achievement Bank 
are awarded plaques of recognition. 


Officers of newly-opened First 
Trust & Savings Bank of Glenview, 
Ill., are HOWARD K. HURWITH, board 
chairman; HAROLD H. STOUT, presi- 
dent; CHARLES D. CHRISTENSEN, 
vice-president; BERNARD, 
vice-president; DwIGHT A. WOBITH, 
cashier; JAMES M. HURWITH, assis- 
tant to president; BRUCE LARKIN, 
assistant cashier; and JOSEPH MC- 
GRATH, assistant cashier. 


WALTER B. WRISTON, senior vice- 
president, First National City Bank 
of New York, becomes director, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 


CHARLES V. SHOSTROM, from vice- 
president, Upper Avenue National 
Bank, Chicago, IIl., to vice-president, 
Michigan Avenue National Bank of 
Chicago. 


MARIANA KNOX, community rela- 
tions and women’s banking officer 
at Citizens and Southern National 
Bank, Atlanta, Ga., resigns to form 
her own public relations business. 


JERRY HARDER becomes cashier, 


Western National Bank, Rapid City, 
S:.D. 


RICHARD C. GARRETSON, EDWARD 
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of BANKING’S staff 


E. BARKER,’ JR., both become vice- 
presidents, Society National Bank, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


RICHARD W. GRIMM named vice- 
president, Government Development 
Bank for Puerto Rico. 


WALTER EWALD becomes vice- 
president, Tompkins County Trust 
Company, Ithaca, N. Y. 


WALTER R. MILLER becomes vice- 
president, Franklin National Bank 
of Long Island, N. Y. 


R. L. MATHES, vice-president, Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Kansas City, 
Mo., retires after nearly 42 years of 
service with the bank. 


JOSEPH E. HULBURT becomes vice- 
president, Security First National 
Bank, Los Angeles, Calif. A. LEE 
ETHRIDGE becomes vice-president. 


J. WILLIS CANTEY, from assistant 
to the president to assistant presi- 


Allan T. Parsons, executive vice-president, and Richard F, Livingston, 

president, Commercial Bank at Daytona Beach, Fla., smile at the talking 

parrot that squawked in their bank lobby prior to recent Florida elec- 

tions. The living reminder to vote caused much customer comment, and 
it is hoped, many votes 
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ROBERT Fox, from assistant cash- 
ier to assistant vice-president, Citi- 
zens National Bank of Evansville, 
Ind. 


RALPH B. GILPATRICK, JR., be- 
comes vice-president, Mellon Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


LOREN LOUNSBURY, president, City 
National Bank and Trust Company, 
Salem, N. J., was presented with a 
framed citation by the New Jersey 


ABA President Addresses Missourians 


Board of Agriculture, for his inter- 
est and participation in 4-H club 
activities during the past 35 years. 
Mr. LOUNSBURY has been treasurer 
of the Salem County 4-H Foundation 
since 1954, is treasurer of the Salem 
County Fair Association, and has 
furthered the cause of 4-H projects 
and 4-H loans at his bank. 


FRANK W. QUINN becomes vice- 
president, First Western Bank and 
Trust Company, Los Angeles, Calif. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 19) 


One of the principal speakers at the Missouri Bankers Association annual 
convention was A.B.A. president, John W. Remington, president of 
Lincoln Rochester (N. Y.) Trust Company. Seated next to him is Alfred 
R. Naunheim, president of the North Side Bank of Jennings, Mo., who 
was convention chairman. Mr. Remington’s busy A.B.A. schedule since 
March has taken him to Harriman, N. Y.; Jacksonville, Fla.; White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va.; Grand Forks, N. Dak.; St. Louis; Fort Worth, 
Tex.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Atlantic City, N. J.; Chicago; New York; Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; Hot Springs, Va.; Sun Valley, Idaho; Lake Placid, N. Y.; 
Denver, Colo.; Portland, Oreg.; and a return to New York City and to 
Atlantic City, are still ahead 


dent, Citizens and Southern National 
Bank of South Carolina, Charleston. 


BRADLEY B. BRowN, trust depart- 
ment head, Wells Fargo Bank Amer- 
ican Trust Company, San Francisco, 
celebrates 40 years with that bank; 
he was 1957-59 chairman of the 
A.B.A. Trust Policies Committee. 


PIA AAD IS AISI A 


PETER C. A. CARPENTER, R. CANON 
CLEMENTS, JOHN I. HOWELL, all be- 
come senior vice-presidents at J. 
Henry Schroder Banking Corpora- 
tion, New York City. 


MELVIN C. MARKS, from comp- 
troller and auditor, Upper Avenue 
National Bank of Chicago, to comp- 
troller and auditor, newly-opened 
Illinois State Bank of Chicago. 


MARSHALL A. TEBBETTS becomes 
vice-president, Security Trust Com- 
pany, Lynn, Mass. 


July, 1960 
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wé* provide banking connections 
for correspondents wherever they may be needed. 


* THE FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK, of course! 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, naturs''v 
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New York City’s Young Men’s 
Board of Trade presented an award 
to JOHN B. M. PLACE, 34, senior vice- 
president at The Chase Manhattan 
Bank, as the city’s young man of the 
year in banking and finance. 


ROLAND T. DUNCAN becomes se- 
nior vice-president, Bank of Amer- 
ica, San Francisco, Calif. 


WAYNE FINNELL becomes senior 
vice-president, Lubbock (Tex.) Na- 
tional Bank. E. H. ELLIoTtT, becomes 
vice-president and trust officer; W. 
B. PARRACK, JR., and COFFEE R. Con- 
NER both become vice-presidents. 


S. M. Fleming Gets 
New York Endorsement 


SAM M. FLEMING, president, Third 
National Bank, Nashville, Tenn., has 
received the additional endorsement 
of the New York State Bankers 
Association for the vice-presidency 
of the A.B.A. As reported in BANK- 
ING last month, MR. FLEMING has 
already been endorsed for that office 
by the Tennessee, South Carolina, 
and Alabama bankers associations. 
ARTHUR F. MAXWELL, president of 


has 


two banks in Biddeford, Me., 
withdrawn his candidacy for the post. 


Murray L, TANNER, president, Fi- 
delity Bank, Beverly Hills, Calif., 
becomes a director, Group 5, Cali- 
fornia Bankers Association; DON 
BISBING joins staff as assistant vice- 
president. 


WILLIAM F. KELLY, president, 
First Pennsylvania Banking and 
Trust Company, is awarded plaque 
by Wharton School merchandising 
alumni for “outstanding contribu- 
tions to the field of merchandising 
and to the City of Philadelphia.” 


A. G. MAINOUS, board chairman, 
Citizens Union National Bank & 
Trust Company, Lexington, Ky., is 
appointed to U. S. Small Business 
Administration’s National Council of 
Consultants. 


CHESTER A. BEITZEL, CARL A. 
PROPES, VIVIAN P. EDWARDS, JR., be- 
come vice - presidents, Northeastern 
Pennsylvania National Bank and 
Trust Company, Scranton, Pa.; W. 
KENNETH BEES and HARRY R. CRAMER 
become assistant vice-presidents. 


GeorGE A. Hoop, JR., becomes 
vice-president and trust officer, First 
State Bank and Trust Company, 
Eustis, Fla. 
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Leesburg Bank Was Among Those Celebrating 
National Coin Week 


Coin displays were a part of many bank lobbies during National Coin Week last 
Spring. J. C. Rogers, president of The First National Bank of Leesburg, Fla., and 
his son Jim, a coin collector, were very pleased with that bank’s display which 
included a Spanish piece of eight, a Spanish doubloon, and First National Bank 
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currency bearing the signature of officers stili active in the bank 


‘THESE PRESOLD CHECKS WITH 


AS YOU READ THIS... 


MILLION 


READERS OF 

TIME NEWSWEEK 

U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 
HOLIDAY * NEW YORKER 
NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 

WITH MONEY TO SPEND 

ARE BEING REACHED WITH 
THIS MESSAGE 
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e-- DOES YOUR BANK OFFER 


@ 90% Selling Commission 
@ Choice of Wallet Colors. 
@ Free Sales Aids 
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OF NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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JAMES L. SHARP, vice-president, 
First National Bank in St. Louis, 
HEAD OFFICE OF THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI Mo., becomes chairman, Regional 
BANKING CORPORATION, HONG KONG Export Expansion Committee, U. § 
Department of Commerce. 


STEVE H. BoMAR, senior vice-pres- 
ident, secretary and treasurer, Trust 
Company of Georgia, Atlanta, has 
been elected a vice-president, Con- 
trollers Institute of America. 


WALTER B. WRISTON becomes ex- 
ecutive vice-president, GEORGE A. 
GUERDAN, senior vice-president, and 
A. HALSEY COOK, vice-president in 
charge of operations, at First Na- 
tional City Bank of New York. 


BS RUTH F. IRISH, assistant vice-pres- 

ident, Union Dime Savings Bank, 

If you do business New York, has been named by Gov- 

n ernor Rockefeller to the advisory 

council of the woman’s program of 

world -wide tie tities call on the New York State Department of 
Commerce. 


the international bank 


man, Morgan Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany, New York, receives honorary 


doctor of laws degree from Syracuse 
The Hongkong Bank, with its subsidiaries, has (N. Y.) University. 


111 branches in Europe, Asia Minor, Asia and 3 or 
HERBERT H. GARDNER, senior vice- 


America. Together with the Bank’s correspond- president, The Detroit Bank and 
| Trust Company, is named an honor- 
ary alumnus by The University of 


complete domestic and international banking | Michigan, Ann Arbor. 


ents in Australia, Africa and South America, 


facilities are offered throughout the world. R. J. McNamara, vice-president, 
| Security Central National Bank, 
Portsmouth, Ohio, also becomes 
| cashier. WELLS VAUGHTERS, from 
cashier, Security Central National 
Bank of Portsmouth, Ohio, to execu- 
tive vice-president, First National 
Bank, Salem. 


E. VINCENT CURTAYNE, former 
member, New York City Transit 
Authority, rejoins Manufacturers 


THE HONGKONG AND SH ANGH Al Trust Company as a vice-president. 


ALFRED HAYES, president, Federal 
BAN KING CORPORATION Reserve Bank of New York, becomes 
director, Economic Club of New 


York. 


SAN FRANCISCO: 80 Sutter Street 


- Dr. LESLIE G. PEACOCK, economist, 
LOS ANGELES: 212 West Seventh Street of Gillen, 
NEW YORK: 72 Wall Street becomes assistant vice - president, 


Total Assets More than $1,120,000,000 Republic National Bank of Dallas. 


MAIN STREET is continued on page 24. 
OUR NINETY-SIXTH YEAR IN WORLD-WIDE BANKING | For pictures of newly-elected state 


association presidents, turn to pages 22 
and 28. 
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MoTOR BANK 


Facing a drive-in banking problem? 
DIEBOLD has probably already solved it! 


July, 1960 


Shown above are a few of the many thousands of 
drive-in banking installations by Diebold. Here’s 
why they can be important to you: each installa- 
tion represents the solution to a particular drive-in 
banking problem...one that perhaps is very much 
like yours. 


In Canada: Diebold of Canada, Ltd., Toronto; Ahearn Safe Co., Montreal 


DIEBOLD 


Doesn't it make sense, then, to talk with your 
Diebold man about your drive-in banking... it 
could well be that the answer to your problem 
already rests in the Diebold file of successful 
drive-up and walk-up banking case histories. 
Wouldn’t it be worth while to find out? 


DIB-1169 


DIEBOLD, Incorporated, Dept. B-24 Canton 2, Ohio 
Gentlemen: Please send me detailed information on Diebold Drive-Up 
banking and have your representative call to discuss our drive-up and/or 
walk-up banking needs. 

NAME 

BANK 

ADDRESS. 
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State Association Presidents 


1960— 1961 


Above 

TENNESSEE: Travis Hill, president, Farmers National Bank, Tullahoma; D. C.: James P. Benfer, Jr., vice-president and 

trust officer, Riggs National Bank; UTAH: Eugene Overfelt, president, Gunnison Valley Bank; CALIFORNIA: Joseph Rogers, 
president, First National Bank of San Jose q 


Below 

NEW HAMPSHIRE: William J. Barrett, president, Nashua Trust Company; SOUTH DAKOTA: Robert H. Frei, vice-presi- 

dent, Commercial State Bank, Wagner; CONNECTICUT: Clarence E. Hummel, president, Seymour Trust Company; MIN- 
NESOTA: G. N. Reppe, president, First State Bank, Grand Meadow 


Below 

MONTANA: Robert M. Waters, president, Security Trust and Savings Bank, Billings; MICHIGAN: H. A. Christensen, presi- 

dent, Bank of Alma; INDIANA: George E. Rogers, president, First National Bank, Marion; VIRGINIA: R. C. de Rosset, 
president, First National Trust and Savings Bank, Lynchburg 
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WE DON’T 
BELIEVE IN = 
RIDING 

2 HORSES 


... that’s why our facilities are available 
only to Financial Institutions and 
Insurance Agents who handle such business. 
In the interest of plain, common 

“horse sense,” we do not solicit or extend 
Agency Contracts to automobile, 

mobile home or small boat dealers who 

are not self-financing. 


The American Plan Corporation, 

specialists in the field of Consumer Credit 

Insurance, has pioneered in the creation 

of simple insurance packages constructed to fit coverages so necessary to sound lending 
the dimensions of the particular Financial practices—Errors and Omissions, Single 
Institution and Insurance Agency. Interest and Dealer Wholesale Insurance. 


Our package plans include Physical Damage Our varied programs, each of which is 
coverages and Credit Life and Disability supported by our technical skills and 
Insurance related to the financing of statistical services, have been installed and 


automobiles, mobile homes and small boats, acclaimed by Lenders throughout the 
and our program includes all of the protective United States and Canada. 


THE 
Without any obligation what- es 
American Plan 
pleased, upon request, to ana- 
lyze your insurance program. 

CORPORATION 


The World’s Largest Management Corporation 
Specializing in Consumer Credit Insurance for Financial Institutions 


MARK M. HART, PRESIDENT, 99 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. © OXFORD 7-1545 
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Each client’s credit file is complete 
and easy-to-refer-to in a 5-section 
Accobind® Credit File folder, in- 
dexed for Memoranda, Statements, 
Agency Reports, Inquiries, Miscel- 
laneous. (Other index guides avail- 
able on order for special applica- 
tions.) This folder is one of the many 
Acco filing aids specifically designed 
for banks. 


New instant binder for banks! 
Organizes important papers fast 
without marring. Grips at a touch 
of the finger—releases instantly, too. 
Accogrip* is ideal for daily and 
monthly reports, letters, statements, 
work sheets. Long-lasting genuine 
pressboard; letter, legal or special 


sizes. 
@®Registered Trade Mark 
*TM pending 
For more ideas on up-to-date filing 
techniques for banks, ask your secre- 
tary to get Acco’s new booklet “Ideas 
That Save Time and Space” —free at 
better office outfitters, or write 


ACCO PRODUCTS 


A DIVISION OF NATSER CORPORATION 
Ogdensburg, N. Y. 


In Canada: Acco Canadian Co., Ltd., Toronto 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 20) 
WILLIAM H. Burtt, JR., becomes 
assistant vice-president, National 

Shawmut Bank of Boston, Mass. 


JEAN-PIERRE GABRIEL and JOHN 
KEATS, from assistant vice - presi- 
to vice-presidents, Bankers 
Trust Company, New York. 


EUGENE R. BLACK, president, 
World Bank, has just completed an 
itinerary including visits to the 
countries of Israel, Sudan, Kenya, 
Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land, Ghana, Nigeria, Ivory Coast, 
Senegal, Mauritania, Morocco, and 
Tunisia. 


DouGLas J. THOMPSON, vice-presi- 
dent, The Connecticut Bank and 
Trust Company, Middletown, joins 
board of Cott Beverage Corporation. 


EUGENE F. CRONIN, president, Ash- 
land State Bank, Chicago, since its 
organization in 1954, retires after 
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in the center. 


Editors Address St. Louis Bank’s 10th Finance Forum 


Nearly 60% of the predicted free world economic and business growth 
during the 1960s—estimated at going from $1-trillion to $1.6-trillion— 
will take place outside of the United States, said Edgar R. Baker, Time, 
Inc., vice-president and managing editor of Time-Life International. This 
he observed, “places great responsibility with every American executive 
to enlarge the stake of his company abroad.” 

Mr. Baker, right, and Charles A. Silberman, left, associate editor of 
Fortune magazine, addressed more than 1,300 business and industrial 
leaders in the greater St. Louis area who joined in the Tenth Annual 
Business and Finance Forum sponsored by First National Bank in St. 
Louis early last month. William A. McDonnell, board chairman of the 
bank, and former president of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, appears 


53 years in Chicago-area banking 


Nine women staff members have 
been given officer status—as assist. 
ant operations officers and assistant 
instalment loan officers at Citizens 
National Bank, Los Angeles, Calif 
They are PAT MARINUCCI, RITA Scuv. 
MACHER, MARGARET TAGARIS, Dor. 
OTHY JONES, EMILIE DAVENPORT? 
WINNIE ZIMMERHAKI, CARMELA Mo. 
RETTI, BETTY GOSSETT, and HELEy 
HOPCRAFT. 


Foundation Elects 
New Officers 


The Foundation for Commercial 
Banks announces newly-elected of. 
ficers and executive committee mem. 
bers: L. M. SCHWARTZ, president, 
Citizens State Bank, Paola, Kans, 
and WILLIAM H. Moore, board 
chairman, Bankers Trust Company, 
N. Y., are new chairman and vice: 
chairman, respectively. Morris R. 
BROWNELL, JR., vice-president, Phila. 
delphia National Bank, was elected 
to head the committee on national 
advertising as an executive commit: 
tee member. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 26) 
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Boston Bank” 
is at home in New York 


Come to the heart of New York City’s financial district (2 Wall Street, 
actually), and you'll find ‘“The Boston Bank” hard at work. Here, our 
wholly owned New York affiliate, The First Bank of Boston (Inter- 
national), offers our customers complete foreign-banking facilities. For 
example, our export and import credits are available in New York as 
well as in Boston. This important convenience is one reason why more 
and more businessmen from every region are calling on the know-how 


of Boston Bank.”’ How about you? | R S 


HEAD OFFICE: 67 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


IN NEW YORK: Represented by The First Bank of Boston | NATIONAL BANK 
(International), 2 Wall St. } 


0 
Buenos Aires, Avellaneda, Rosario. B S 4 ( ) N 


Brazit — Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo, Santos. 

Cusa — Havana, Santiago, Cienfuegos, Sancti Spiritus. * 178 4* 
IN EUROPE: Representative Office: 146 Leadenhall St., London, E.C. 3, England. . 

CABLE: “Massnat” International Telex Number: BS3 (Boston). 


Member of Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Personal and Corporate Trust Services through our allied institution 


OLD COLONY TRUST COMPANY 
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Safe...and 
Sortable 


Now, perhaps more than ever, checks re- 
quire protection against fraudulent altera- 


tion and counterfeiting. 


Today’s new demands on check paper also 
require improved printability and strength 
to withstand numerous passes through 


high speed sorters. 


As in the past, you can rely on La Monte 
Safety Papers to make your checks safe 
and also be assured of strength character- 


istics to make them sortable. 


safety paper for checks | 


| (CONTINUED FROM PAGE 24) 


JAMES E. GOWEN retires after 21 


| years as president, board chairman, 


and executive committee chairman, 
Girard Trust Corn Exchange Bank, 
Philadelphia. 

FLOYD O. SHELTON, vice-president 
and senior trust officer, becomes 


| member of Fort Worth (Tex.) Na- 


tional Bank’s executive committee. 

LYNN R. PRYOR becomes vice-pres- 
ident and branch manager, Central 
Valley National Bank, Oakland, 
Calif. 


Advertising, PR, and Sales 
Awards Given to 
Banks and Bankers 

GEORGE V. CHRISTIE, vice-presi- 
dent,, First National Bank of Ari- 
zona, Phoenix, wins a ‘“‘Percy Award” 


| given by the Public Relations So-| 
| ciety of Phoenix for his many 


achievements in the field of public 
relations. 


Tom COLLINS, publicity director, 
City National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Mo., receives 
lifetime membership in the Kansas 
City Advertising and Sales Execu-f 
tives Club, an honor shared only 
with the Honorable Harry S. TRU- 


| MAN, 33rd President of the United 


States. 


NEIL L. KING, vice-president, First f 
National Bank of Denver, receives / 


| Denver Advertising Club Nike 
| Award for his bank on the basis of 


its direct mail pieces; First National § 


| won second place awards for its 


1000-line black and white newspaper 
ads, and for its 1000-line color ads} 
in dailies. 

Niagara Frontier Advertising As- 
sociation awards Consumer Adver- 


| tiser of the Year in Western New 
| York honors to MANUFACTURERS AND 
| TRADERS TRUST COMPANY OF BUF- 


FALO, N. Y. 


| About Banks 


SECURITY NATIONAL BANK of Long 
Island, Amityville, N. Y., announces 
new “job rotation” plan, with 14 of 
the bank’s executives changing not 
titles but jobs and branches in or- 
der to provide various kinds of 


personnel. 


| 

| banking background to executive 
GEORGE LAMONTE & SON « NUTLEY 10, NEW JERSEY | (CONTINUED ON PAGE 28) 
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Our latest annual report emphasizes that 


Marquette LEPOLts = Meeernization rather than expansion is the sound route to 


improved earnings in the cement industry at Rresent. 


ANNUAL REPORT 


other modernization 


‘augmented strippim 


cilities 
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improve 
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Complete replace ent of the old dry 
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ts. 
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ish 
Electr ostatic pr ecipitator 8. 
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ut plant. 


If you wish more facts about Marquette, we 

will be pleased to send you a copy of our annual 
report for the year ended December 31, 1959. 
Write to Director of Public Relations. 


Marquette Cement 


One of America’s MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


major cement producers 


Executive offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 


Operating ten cement producing plants in Illinois, lowa, Ohio, Missouri, Tennessee, Mississippi, Georgia and Wisconsin. pce «nll 
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STOCKYARDS NATIONAL BANK, 
Wichita, Kans., opens drive-in bank. 


MERCANTILE-COMMERCE NATIONAL 
BANK in St. Louis, Mo., announces 
million-dollar relocating plans. 


COMMERCIAL SECURITY BANK., Og- 
den, Utah, opens in new quarters. 


Merger pending approvals: MAN- 
UFACTURERS NATIONAL BANK, Lewis- 
ton, Maine, and First NATIONAL 
BANK OF LEWISTON AND AUBURN. 


CHAMBLEE (Ga.) NATIONAL BANK 
opens for business. 


Merger, pending approvals: FIRST 
NATIONAL BANK, Louisville, Ky., and 
LINCOLN BANK & TRUST COMPANY. 


Life Article Features Banks 


Banks represented in photos in a 
recent Life magazine article illus- 
trating the dramatic transformation 
in U. S. banking included VALLEY 
NATIONAL BANK OF PHOENIX, Ariz. 
WELLS FARGO BANK AMERICAN TRUST 
CoMPANY OF SAN FRANCISCO, Calif., 
MANHATTAN SAVINGS BANK, N. Y., 
CITIZENS AND SOUTHERN NATIONAL 
BANK OF ATLANTA, Ga., WESTERN 
PENNSYLVANIA NATIONAL BANK, 
Pittsburgh, and FIRST NATIONAL 

BANK OF ForT LAUDERDALE, Fla. 
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“School Without a Campus” Tells 
Story of A.LB.’s 60 Years 


“School Without a Campus,” writ- 
ten by John L. Cooley, was part 
of each kit presented at the 58th 
annual convention of the American 
Institute of Banking in Boston on 
the weekend of May 28. 

Mr. Cooley, senior associate edi- 
tor of BANKING, explains in the 
foreword that the book “recounts a 
big adventure in self-improvement.” 
It’s the story of ambitions that built 
the world’s largest educational or- 
ganization, the American Institute 
of Banking. 


“School Without a Campus’”’ is. in 
Author Cooley’s own words, “‘epi- 
sodic rather than definitive, under. 
scoring achievements that contrib- 
uted to the Institute’s growth and 
its service to the thousands of stu- 
dents who became better bankers 
because of A.I.B.”” The book has a 
hard cover, and is liberally illus- 
trated. 

While copies last, “School Without 
a Campus,” will be available for $1 
a copy from the Institute at 12 E. 
36th St., New York 16, N. Y. 
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SEATTLE (Wash.) FIRST NATIONAL 
BANK opens new 13th Avenue 
branch. 


TARRANT STATE’ BANK, Fort 
Worth, Tex., opens for business. 


First NATIONAL BANK OF SOUTH 
GATE, L.A., Calif., announces pri- 
mary organization. 


Merger pending approvals; 
VALLEY STREAM NATIONAL BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY, and FIRST 
NATIONAL BANK OF GREENPORT, L. I. 
New name would be VALLEY Na- 
TIONAL BANK OF LONG ISLAND. 


CITIZENS NATIONAL BANK, L.A., 
Calif., announces new Riverside 
office. 


PEOPLES NATIONAL BANK OF 
NORRISTOWN, Pa., and FARMERS Na- 
TIONAL BANK OF PENNSBURG, plan 
merger. 


THE HANOVER BANK moves its 
principal office from 70 Broadway 
to 40 Wall Street, New York. 


AUGUSTA CITIZENS AND SOUTHERN 
NATIONAL BANK combines’ with 
CITIZENS AND SOUTHERN NATIONAL 
BANK (head office: Atlanta), mak- 
ing a total of three branches for 
CITIZENS AND SOUTHERN in the city 
of Augusta. Merger of C&S with 
City BANK AND TRUST Co. in Macon 
is pending approvals. New West 
Savannah office is also opened by 
the bank. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 30) 
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1960—State Association Presidents—1961 


Left to right: OREGON: Harold A. Weiss, senior vice-president, United States National Bank of Portland; NEW MEXICO:§ 
G. Kenneth Brasher, vice-president and cashier, Espanola State Bank; WASHINGTON: C. E. Jenks, senior vice-president, 
Peoples National Bank of Washington, Seattle; NEW YORK: Albert C. Simmonds, board chairman and chief executive 
officer, The Bank of New York 
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The right. kind of correspondent banking 

is like the electricity you use. 

Its value far outweighs its cost— and 

you can't get along without it. 

You switch to the Philadelphia area’s 

strongest “current” of correspondent experience 
and helpfulness when you do business with 


THE PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL BANK 


ORGANIZED 1803. Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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135 PLANES 
78 TRAINS 


speed our 
night transit service 


Cleveland’s excellent transportation 
facilities, plus National City’s speedy 
Night Transit Service save a day or 
more in check presentation. Float is 
reduced, availability increased, return 
items are expedited. 

If you’re not already a National 
City Bank correspondent, write for 
full particulars. 


The 
NATIONAL 


CITY BANK 
of Cleveland 


623 EUCLID AVENUE, CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 30) 


THE NATIONAL AMERICAN BANK 
OF NEW ORLEANS, La., opens a travel 
department within its international 
banking division. The bank will of- 
fer full travel services, such as ar- 
rangement of foreign and domestic 
tours; sale of air, rail, bus, and 
steamship tickets; booking of hotel 
reservations; and all other travel 
agency functions, as well as the 
bank’s usual services regarding 
travel, such as issuing traveler’s 
checks, foreign exchange, and trav- 
eler’s letters of credit. 


SECURITY NATIONAL BANK OF 
RENO, Nev., announces new Carson 
City branch, temporarily housed in a 
trailer. 


WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA NATIONAL 
BANK opens new Pittsburgh, Pa. 
branch in the Porter Building. 


THE HANOVER BANK opens newly 
expanded office in Grocers Hall, Lon- 
don, England. THE HANOVER BANK 
also opens new Union Carbide office 
in New York City. 


Merger, pending approvals: Essex 
NATIONAL BANK with HARTFORD Na- 
TIONAL BANK, Hartford, Conn. 


LAFAYETTE NATIONAL BANK OF 
BROOKLYN, N. Y., opens drive-in. 


BRADFORD (Pa.) NATIONAL BANK 
plans razing old building to con. 
struct new, ultra-modern building. 
The building being razed has been a 
landmark in one form or another, 
since Bradford first became a city 
81 years ago. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 121) 
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Junior Achievement Says “Thanks” to Bankers 


Of the 3,985 Junior Achievement companies organized among teenage 
boys and girls in the United States and Canada this past year, nearly 300 
—including 101 Junior Achievement banks—were counseled by staff 


members of 190 banks. 

John W. Remington, A.B.A. president, and president of the Lincoln 
Rochester (N.Y.) Trust Company, right, accepted an achievement award 
in behalf of the banking industry at the annual “future unlimited”? ban- 
quet of Junior Achievement, held in New York this spring. Here, Arthur 
J. Langlie, president of the McCall Corporation, who presided at the 
banquet, Mr. Kemington, and Merle E, Selecman, A.B.A. executive vice- 
president, left, examine a Junior Achievement product. 

The companies are organized and capitalized in the fall, purchase raw 
materials, make and sell a product, or perform a service, pay wages and 
salaries, keep books, pay Junior Achievement “taxes,” liquidate their 
company in May when they pay their bills, retire their capital stock, and 
pay a liquidating dividend depending on the company’s earnings. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 
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Baldwin Maull 
President, 
Marine Midland 


Corporation 


11 MAR 
serve these 


IME MARINE THUST 
OF WESTERN NEW, 


“Check New York State in a Polk’s Bank Directory and you will 
find that 11 Marine Midland banks use 20 total pages to feature 
their 173 offices in 97 New York State communities—tangible 
evidence of their regard for Polk’s Directory as a reference source.” 
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POLK’S BANK DIRECTORY publishers 
130 Fourth Avenue North ° Nashville 3, Tennessee 
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mu How many 
will you advance? 


Christmas Club is the kindergarten of banking—and has been for 
fifty years. In that half century, millions of members have graduated 
to a better understanding of banking and have learned to use the other 
services their financial institutions provide. 


The Christmas Club kindergarten teaches lessons in self-reliance, 
self-discipline and persistency in following through to a goal. These 
lessons are basic principles of economic life and build good citizens, 


profitable financial institutions and successful communities. 


The potential talents, now hidden behind public ignorance of bank- 


ing, are waiting to soar when minds are freed of financial frustration. 


The future opens the doors of opportunity for financial institutions 
to convert the use of their valuable services into dynamic activities that 
will illuminate their communities with a better understanding of bank- 
ing functions—as applied to the individual. 


To put it simply, Christmas Club members are the finest group you 
can use to develop other services you offer. When properly promoted, 
Christmas Club will continually bring to your doors pupils who need 
this basic training. Those who are ready to undertake larger goals will 
graduate to higher classes in their financial education. 


Christmas Club 


a Corporation 


Founded by Herbert F. RawIll 
230 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Builds Character © BuildsSavings © Builds Business for Financial Institutions 


Christmas Club 


1910 * CHRISTMAS CLUB’S GOLDEN YEAR * 1960 
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prospects immediately ahead. The elements com- 

posing this favorable picture include all of the 
main items such as dollar stability, Federal fiscal man- 
agement, credit demand, interest rates, industrial ex- 
pansion, agricultural production, inventories, and even 
foreign trade. 

Not surprisingly, they consider the more promising 
sectors to be electronics, defense-supported groups, 
food processing, rubber, plastics, and of course those 
businesses dealing directly with the affluent society, 
except that downtown retailers are not keeping up with 
the burgeoning suburban supermarkets. 

Less promising are agriculture, aircraft, textiles, 
lumber, and those industries facing serious foreign 
competition. 

Fair to moderate are the prospects seen for home 
building and related businesses, machine tools, and 
metals, but even these have a good chance for slow im- 
provement as the year progresses, allowing for the 
usual geographical differences in outlook. 


A Closer Look, Item by Item 


(1) Sound Dollar. The outlook here and abroad is 
dominated to a growing degree by conditions relating 
to the supply of money, and the demand, particularly 
for U. S. dollars. 

While missiles, sky spying, and foreign trade in 
verbal brickbats get front page attention, the important 
fact is that we are only as strong as our dollar. To us, 
dollar stability is a primary factor in the trend of busi- 
ness. Abroad, it is a symbol of national strength. 

The soundness of the dollar becomes more a matter 
of national security, at least on a par with the develop- 
ments of other effective weapons, and not just a sub- 
ject for scholarly or political debate. 

One banker, whose opinion was sought in a survey, 
observed that inflationary forces were still very much 
alive but “we are no longer fearful of them.” This is 
probably too close to the truth for comfort and cer- 
tainly can’t be rated as something to be happy about. 


i generally are taking a confident view of 
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JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


The OUTLOOK 


and CONDITION OF BUSINESS 


So while most banking opinion is plainly optimistic 
you can find a banker here and there whose feelings are 
less than enthusiastic. If you look hard you can even 
find a few who expect a real slowdown before 1961. 

These people serve a useful purpose for, with world 
and domestic conditions as they are, we need realists 
to remind us that our future is far from perfect. 

To provide a better view of what is being said and 
done about the dollar in this good old political summer 
time we have assembled a few opinions. (page 37) 

(2) Credit Demand. Bankers as a group feel demand 
will be sustained or moderately higher because business 
is expanding, although not at a pace to cause concern. 

(3) Interest Rates. Bankers see no immediate pros- 
pect of easier rates and feel the present level is no 
deterrent to business, but if the downward trend con- 
tinues, loan rates are bound to reflect this. 

(4) Inflationary Forces. These are either dormant or 
subsiding because of the balanced budget, Federal 
monetary policies, competition, inventory controls, and 
cost saving equipment. 

(5) Inventories. These are better balanced in all cate- 
gories and likely to remain so in the absence of some 
powerful psychological shift now unforeseen. 

(6) Production. Spending for new plant capacity 
and equipment will probably exceed first-of-the-year 
estimates. In most cases the outlook for higher output 
is better than the outlook for higher profits because 
competition prevents passing higher costs along in the 
form of higher prices. Agricultural and live stock pro- 
duction is affected by the high cost of operations and 
the uncertain future of prices, a real puzzle. 

(7) Foreign Trade. Exports are increasing and 
efforts to sell abroad are undergoing a reappraisal, in 
many cases agonizing. Our foreign competitors are 
doing the same thing but with less agony because some 
of them are teaching us a thing or two about selling. 
Altogether the situation as to our balance of payments 
seems a little more satisfying but far from satisfactory. 

The above summarized items are examined in a little 
more detail on the following pages. WILLIAM R. KUHNS. 
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Digest of the Business Outlook 


Money Supply and Demand 


LOANS. No marked change since our last report. Business 
demand has fallen off since heavy winter inventory accumu- 
lation. Dropoff mainly in metal companies’ borrowing; but, 
after some loan payoffs in April, they resumed borrowing. 

Some loan liquidation in oil and utilities area, as in 59, 
but not heavy. Loans to trade group still rather strong; 
textiles down seasonally, construction picking up. Miscel- 
laneous manufacturing fairly strong. City real estate still 
liquidating, reflecting banks’ restraint. Elsewhere, real 
estate not strong. 


“OTHER LOANS” of city banks have been rising all along, 
but no momentous trend. Mostly consumer loans. Security 
loans are down this year, partly reflecting January hike in 
call loan rates to 54%. In May, NYC banks again lowered 
rate to 5%. 


RATES lean to soft side. Summit’s aftermath caused 
speculation that Government and private spending might 
rise, with business “stocking up,” and revive inflation; but 
this hadn’t occurred by early June. Federal Reserve late 
May reported net free reserves for first time since Feb. 
’d59, and bonds took on a stronger tone. Seemed to confirm 
feeling that Fed has been easing up last few months. 

Discount rate reductions from 4% to 342% approved by 
some Federal Reserve banks seemed to confirm the general 
consensus on the weakened inflationary potential of the 
economy. Many bankers feel the prime rate soon will follow. 

Summer business trend will determine money rates. 
Washington foresees no radical change, unless business 
declines. 


BANKS’ HOLDINGS OF GOVERNMENTS rose in April 
after touching lowest level since mid-1943. Level still is 
pretty low. 


SAVINGS of consumers in first quarter slightly above year 
earlier; accompanied by larger buying of homes and dur- 
ables than in ’59 first quarter. But consumer debts rose 
less than then. Acquisition of financial assets smaller this 
year. 


INFLATION. Lull continues. (See PRICES below.) In- 
flation could resume without notice. Nixon’s committee on 
price stability rather quiet. Prof. Allen Wallis, its exec. 
vice-chairman, back at college since February, still has 
White House office. 


Federal Finance 


FEDERAL PLANS AND PROSPECTS. Cash financing 
plans announced about June 30. Still looks like $3-$4B cash 
needs. July 15 is next quarterly maturity of 1-yr. bills; 
total $2B. Aug. 15 $9.6B of 4%% notes mature, $4B being 
held by the public. Even if $4.2B surplus is realized in fiscal 
61, debt will rise $4-$5B in last half of calendar ’60. Ad- 
ministration plans no budget increase. 


JUNE’S ADVANCE REFUNDING, following discount rate 
easing, lessened job of meeting $11B maturing 2%s in Nov. 
’61. Statutory 4%% coupon ceiling still prevents really 
long-term advance refunding. 


TREASURY WAS SMART, timing June offer when market 
was right—from its standpoint. Banks, facing possibility 
of cut in prime rate, under pressure for current income 
were grist for Treasury’s “advance refunding” mill. 
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WITH $295B DEBT LIMIT scheduled to revert June 30 to 
$285B, Treasury sought a $293B temporary limit, after 
counting the budgeted fiscal ’61 $4.2B surplus. 


THE 44%,% CEILING on Treasury bonds looks immovable 
this session. Treasury still wants removal, but evidences 
no hope. 


WAS SURPLUS IN FY ’60 ACHIEVED? We’ll get the 
results in mid-July. Internal Revenue Committee Chief Colin 
Stam in late May saw surplus of $200,000,000 or more, as 
some expenditures had been lower than expected, e.g., in- 
terest on public debt. Treasury lost budgeted corporate 
tax revenues, due to steel strike, but picked up bonanza 
from individuals’ self-declared and final payments. 


General Indicators 


GNP. At $397%4B in April, personal income was up sizably 
from first quarter; up $4B at annual rate. Looks like con- 
tinuing rise through the second quarter. 


INCOME of farmers is on the up. Farm prices rising. (See 
below.) Personal income trends reflected in spending. (See 
SPENDING below.) 4 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION. Steel output has gone way 
off. Autos been holding up very nicely. Industrial output 
index: Jan. 111, Feb. 110, Mar. (bad weather) 109, Apr. 
(good weather) still 109. 


DURABLES PRODUCTION been down; nondurables steady, 
even up a bit. Down most are consumer durables: autos, | 
appliances, etc. Business, farm, and transportation equip- | 
ment holding steady just a shade below Jan. high and near 
all-time high. 


SPENDING. Dept. store sales are still high... . 
Inventory buildup seems fast nearing its end. Record 
auto dealer inventories at over 1,000,000 for the past few | 
months strike some as high. (But see Automobiles below.) 
Unless sales improve markedly, production cutbacks likely. 4 
Some cutback signs already, but not yet a trend. 
Upward pressure of consumer prices signify underlying | 
buying strength. 


BUSINESS SPENDING. The Commerce-SEC June survey | 
of business and plant equipment plans indicates little change 
from the earlier estimate that such spending in 1960 will 
aggregate about $37B, or some 18%-14% above the year 
1959. 


PRICES to consumers in foods, services, seem only to rise. 
By mid-summer, rise in foods should end. Apparel prices, 
stable for years, will soon reflect the whopping wage hike 
obtained last spring. 

First important crop report is due in July; will throw 
light on what to expect in consumer prices. The salient 
fact is that the net of pressures now points upwards. 


WHOLESALE PRICES, especially industrial, haven’t 
changed much this year. If anything, they’re down a bit. 
Most movements small and offsetting, reflecting greater 
price competition. Not much talk now of a steel price hike 
later in ’60. Only machinery is edging up. Farm products 
rise affects wholesale index, but less than it does consumer 
index. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 36) 
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The Condition of Money 


SOURCES OF MORTGAGE FUNDS 


MORTGAGE 


$15.5 — TOTAL* — $19.7 


*1-4 family mortgages and other. 


Source: Life Insurance Assn. of America 
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| MORTGAGE DEBT ON 4 
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Source: F.H.L8 


REAL ESTATE LOANS AS % OF TIME DEPOSITS 
_AT INSURED COMMERCIAL BANKS 


ao | Real Estate 
30 
Residential Loans Only 


"53 
end of year *June 10 


0! | 1 
1945 


Source: F.D.1.C, 
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Saving and Loan Assns. —————>- | 


illi f 
(Billions of $) PORTION OF TOTAL 


FUNDS ALLOCATED 
TO MORTGAGES 


SOURCES 


8.5-Total 


Mortgages 


Credit 


Corporate Pension Funds ——————>-} 


Above: Banks, savings and loan associations, and in- 
surance reserves have provided the bulk of mortgage 
funds, but pension funds could become an increased 
source if the liquidity of mortgage debt improves. 
Left: The sharp rise in non-farm mortgage debt has 
kept pace with economic growth, averaging about 
5%% of GNP in the last decade. Real estate loans 
have gained considerably in comparison with com- 
mercial bank time deposits. Right: The banking sys- 
tem had free reserves at the end of May for the first 
time since 1958. Below: Interest rates reflected easier 
money conditions with a drop in the discount rate 
and the rate on 3-month bills early in June 
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Digest of Business Outlook 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 34) 


EMPLOYMENT. Pretty good. Unemployment claims drop- 
ping more than seasonally. Some pickup in auto employ- 
ment. Insured unemployment dropped about 284,000 from 
mid-April to mid-May. Yet total was still above 1959. 
Steel layoffs are still hurting. 


General Categories 


CONSTRUCTION MOVING SIDEWAYS. Housing is a 
bigger business than we thought, new Census Bureau series 
on housing starts shows. Farm and nonfarm units are now 
combined in broader sampling. Adjusted annual rate in 
Jan., 1,334 thousand units; Feb., 1,358; March, 1,100; April, 
1,254. All-construction total is 2% below ’59 rate. 


AGRICULTURE. (See above, Income, Prices.) Weather 
will determine crops, farm income, Federal surpluses; can’t 
predict them. USDA expects less decline in farm income. 
Sales, including exports, good; costs up a bit. Bad weather 
could cut income, unless so bad as to drive up prices. 


CHEMICALS outlook unchanged. Usual summer lull com- 
ing. Expected steel pickup in August encourages chemicals, 
which sell to steel’s customers such as autos and housing. 


ELECTRONICS. Industry concerned with imports competi- 
tion, but doesn’t want to strangle Japan. Would like Japan 
not to concentrate on transistors but to spread its sales 
over other lines. . . . Japan in ’59 supplied about 2/8rds of 
all portable radios sold here. Summit failure speeding up 
deliveries to military. 


TEXTILES. Woolens business been stable. Prices firm. No 
. great changes foreseen for wool and wool-type fabrics. Out- 
look: Good, steady, not a boom. 


ELECTRICAL. Major equipment like steam turbine gen- 
erators is on upswing. Industry generally in keeping with 
yearend forecasts of Commerce Dept. Expected crowding 
in early ’60 didn’t occur. Business is more spread out. 


TRANSPORTATION. RR traffic is below what many hoped. 
The two-step 4% wage increase awarded by the locomotive 
engineers arbitrators may set a pattern for the industry. 
Cut work force and passenger service, higher commuter 
fares may follow. So far rail business is behind ’59. Second 
half will show up better, because of recovery from ’59’s 
steel strike. Air transport picked up with better weather. 
Through April 9, 2B passenger miles; up 9.2% over ’59; 
April alone, 2.5B miles, up 10.8%. 


METALS. Fabricators’ inventories apparently accumulated 
faster than realized. Inventory liquidation appears in 
process. Steel operations upturn isn’t expected before latter 
half of July. Steel mill operations at 61.9% of capacity 
in late May, won’t go much lower. Were at 96.5% in Decem- 
ber. Fall pickup is normal. Industry over-all expects an 
excellent year, with average rate in last three quarters 
about 75%. 

Copper, recently depressed, perking up lately. Housing 
helped. Business less than expected, but good. July brings 
vacation shutdowns. For ’60, total business should be 5% 
above ’59, hurt by long strikes. Good third quarter expected. 

Aluminum sales are off slightly. Commerce still main- 
tains its yearend forecast of an 8%-10% gain. Aluminum 
seeking new markets. A likely one is magnetic wire, used 
in motors. Housing demand going like house afire. No 
downtrend detected. 
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AUTOMOBILES. Falcon outselling Ford, cuts into firm’s 
sales profits. This isn’t true of Corvair and Chevrolet. 
Chrysler’s pricing is taking business from Ford and Chev- 
rolet. BDSA clings to yearend forecast of a 6,700,000-car 
year. Compacts are competing with bigger U.S. cars and 
imports. VWs and Renaults still pour in, up maybe 10%, 
But are they selling or being stocked? 

Dealers are better off than in ’59; haven’t had to dis- 
count compacts as much as other cars. Their stocks are 
large, over 1,000,000, compared with normal 850,000-900,000, 
including cars in transit. But dealer today must stock more 
kinds of cars: compacts and standards, 2 and 4-door, with 
and without automatic transmission. 

Changeover comes early. First big show, in Detroit in 
October. Manufacturers started phasing out in June. 


APPLIANCE sales first 4 months down 4% compared with 
1959. April down 7%. Some layoffs at factories suggest 
there may have been overproduction. Distributors’ stocks 
are not as much above ’59 as manufacturers’. Retail sales 
hold up well compared with ’59, so there’s nothing basically 
wrong. 


PAPER production quite strong in first four months. Some 
strengthening tendency in paperboard noted lately. In first 
quarter, paper and board did 8% better than in ’59. 


FOOD business is stable. 
above.) 


(See Prices and Agriculture 


RUBBER consumption slightly above record 1959; both 
natural and synthetic. Latter been gaining bigger share for 
several years. 


FUEL. Coal production through May up 0.9%, or below | 
expectations. Still expect year’s output of 430-435,000,000 
tons, compared with 1959’s 410,000,000. q 


Forum Session on Economic Growth 


A highlight of the Economics of Banking and Business 
course required of all students at the Stonier Graduate 
School of Banking was the forum session on economic 
growth. A lecture by Professor W. W. Rostow of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology was followed by 
a panel discussion in which he was joined by Dr. Til- 
ford Gaines, manager of the research department of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, and Dr. John 
Langum, president of Business Economics, Inc., Chi- 
cago. The moderator was Secretary Harold Cheadle of 
the A.B.A. Committee for Economic Growth Without 
Inflation. 

The purpose of the course is to give a better under- 
standing of the functioning of our monetary and credit 
system, the techniques of analyzing business condi- 
tions, and the broad fundamentals of economics, espe- 
cially as they relate to contemporary problems. Dr. 
Murray G. Lee, course administrator and assistant di- 
rector of the School, has pointed out that a large part 
of the course is built around the six Monetary Studies 
published by the A.B.A. Economic Policy Commission. 
Students are urged to read these in advance so more 
ground can be covered than would otherwise be pos- 
sible. Pictured below is the shirt-sleeved panel consist- 
ing of Messrs. Langum, Cheadle, Rostow, and Gaines. 
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‘First Line of Defense — 


A Strong Dollar 


national economic policy seems to be the central 
issue and in the middle of it is monetary policy. 

On one side are those who advocate conservative fis- 
cal and monetary conduct and sustained growth with- 
out inflation. Opposing are those whose goal is full em- 
ployment first, plenty of easy money and much faster 
economic growth than we have been having. 

The dollar is a world currency. Much world trade is 
conducted in dollars. Loans and investments are made 
and repaid in dollars. Foreigners and international in- 
stitutions hold some $19-billion of short-term assets 
here. If concern about our monetary, fiscal, and eco- 
nomic actions should alarm the owners of those bal- 
ances, not to mention alarming Americans who today 
are free to send capital abroad, a serious drain on our 
gold stock could be started and the Administration 
would be obliged to impose controls. 

Already in recent years a considerable outflow of 
gold has taken place, even though foreigners’ dollar 
assets here have continued to grow. It was Secretary 
Anderson who put the world spotlight on the problem 
of the United States adverse balance of international 


$ THE political weather gets warmer this summer, 


ROBERT B. ANDERSON 


Secretary of the Treasury 


The United States dollar—whose value depends pri- 
marily on how we conduct our affairs here at home— 
has become the major reserve currency for virtually 
all the nations outside the Soviet bloc. It is the currency 
to which most others are linked in practice, and a sub- 
stantial part of world monetary reserves is held in the 


form of dollar balances . .. As part of our responsi- 
bility for the free world economy, we must maintain 
a sound dollar in which our citizens and those of other 
countries have confidence. 

Also from a copyrighted article in Foreign Affairs: 

“The United States gold reserve is large . . . Sub- 
stantial changes in that reserve can be viewed with 
equanimity only if they are likely to be of relatively 
short duration and not persistently in one direction. . . . 

“The conclusions to be drawn are clear and evident. 
There is a discipline from which we cannot escape. It is 
our continuing task to maintain the purchasing power 
of our currency and to merit unfaltering world con- 
fidence in the dollar. Our fiscal and monetary policies, 
our approach to the question of the proper relationship 
between wages, prices, and productivity, and the con- 
sequent competitive vigor of our industry and agricul- 
ture are all essential components of the solution to our 
balance-of-payments problem. In that solution the other 
countries of the free world have a stake scarcely less 
vital than our own.”’* 


July, 1960 


payments when he addressed the World Fund meeting 
in Washington last fall. Indeed, a year earlier at the 
meeting in India, both Mr. Anderson and Mr. Martin 
were impressed with foreign apprehensions about the 
dollar. After his return Chairman Martin reported: 
“One distressing experience was to find among intelli- 
gent and perceptive men in those countries a growing 
distrust over the future of the American dollar.” 

Our international payments deficit has been persistent 
since 1949. Through 1957 it averaged $1.3-billion a year. 
It jumped to $3.4-billion in 1958 and $3.7-billion in 1959. 

Now, under Mr. Anderson’s leadership the Govern- 
ment is striving to right the balance, not by cutting 
down drastically our large outpayments for loans, in- 
vestments, and military aid but by expansion of our 
exports. It is urging foreign countries to reduce dis- 
crimination against United States goods. It is propa- 
gandizing and pleading with United 'States businessmen 
to put on the “hard sell” abroad. Through Eximbank it 
is offering export credit insurance. If all this succeeds, 
it won’t succeed overnight. 

We present here a symposium of comments selected 
for their variety and timely character. 


WILLIAM McCHESNEY MARTIN 


Chairman, Federal Reserve Board 


My interest in a monetary policy directed toward a 
dollar of stable value is not based on the feeling that 
price stability is a more important national objective 
than either maximum sustainable growth or a high level 
of employment, but rather on the reasoned conclusion 
that the objective of price stability is an essential pre- 
requisite to their achievement. 

Basic to the whole process of encouraging savings on 
the part of individuals is the maintenance of confidence 
in the value of the dollar. Unless the saver can be as- 
sured that his funds will retain their value until he is 
ready to use them for his own purpose he has little or 
no incentive to save. Money must be more than a stand- 
ard of value—it must be a storehouse of value... . This 
means that adequate attention must be given to the 
role of interest rates in our economy. ... We must free 
ourselves of the mistaken notion that it is possible to 
set an arbitrary ceiling on interest rates. The evidence 
is crystal clear that artificial ceilings do not work. 

To the foreigner, much more than to Americans, the 
dollar is a symbol of this country’s strength. A decline 
in the value of the dollar would suggest to him a decline 
in the faith and credit of the United States, signaling in 
his mind a decline not only in American economic 
strength, but also in moral force. .. . It is time we 
stopped shilly-shallying around about this matter of 
interest rates and faced up to facts. 
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JOHN W. REMINGTON 


President, American Bankers 
Association 


The conduct of credit and monetary policy which 
most observers regard as having been exemplary for 
years, has been criticized severely as interfering with 
economic growth. We have a flexible monetary and 
credit policy to avoid the creation of too much money. 
Any other goal in prosperous periods simply would re- 
sult in inflation and an ultimate interruption in growth. 


This is one of the oldest lessons in economic history. 
To find it challenged in modern times comes close to 
being ludicrous. 


CARL A. BIMSON 


Vice-president, American Bankers 
Association 


You have heard many times recently that the infla- 
tion is over. The evidence cited is a few months’ experi- 
ence of only moderately rising prices. We have experi- 
enced this before and been disappointed. The reason is 
simple. We do not cure inflation until we have removed 
the causes. Even gradual inflation is dangerous. A mod- 
erate rise in prices over a generation can make serious 
inroads on the value of savings. 


RALPH ROBEY 
Economic Adviser, NAM 


Two major points need to be made in connection with 
the problem of the dollar in relation to our international 
deficit: First, there is no danger of an emergency in the 
near future; secondly, there is no time for complacency. 

At various times in the past few years there has been 
discussion of the possibility of the dollar being devalued, 
but this has pretty well ended. Should such a fear really 
develop, there would be a run on the dollar. But there 
is no reason for this fear, granting we do not become 
foolish in the management of our financial affairs, and 
at the moment there is no basis for assuming that we 
shall become foolish. On the plus side, too, is the fact 
that we shall have a substantially smaller international 
deficit this year than we did in 1959. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON SPECIAL 
ACTIVITIES 


American Bankers Association 


Domestic monetary and fiscal policies have a vital 
role to play in the solution of what is now our balance- 
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of-payments problem. The discipline of the balance of 
payments led to control of inflation in western Europe 
and Japan. Clearly, the United States is not immune 
to this discipline. .. . 

Most experts are in agreement that sound domestic 
fiscal, monetary, and debt management policies are 
essential to any improvement in our balance-of-pay- 
ments position. Containing inflation and keeping the 
prices of United States goods competitive is indeed a 
prime objective of current Administration policy. The 
dollar has lost 38% of its purchasing power in 15 years, 
and 19% in 10 years. By following policies aimed at 
domestic price stability, as well as lasting economic 
growth, we tend to strengthen the dollar as a key world 
currency. (See the report summary on page 51.) 


CHARLS E. WALKER 


Assistant to the Secretary of the 
Treasury 


We are, in effect, the world’s banker. This is a new 
role for the United States and our guidelines in the fu- 
ture must be those time-tested principles which are 
applicable to sound finance and sound banking. 


E. M. BERNSTEIN 


Former Treasury and IMF Economist 


The monetary policy of the United States in the post- 
war period has involved a very sharp decline in short- 
term interest rates during recession. In 1949, in 1954, 
and again in 1958, the yield on 3-month Treasury bills 
was below 1% per annum. It is unlikely that the Federal 
Reserve Board will be able to follow the same recession 
policy of ultra-cheap money again. A repetition of the 
pattern of very low short-term interest rates that pre- 
vailed in the first half of 1958 might induce an outflow 


of gold on the order of $2- to $3-billion in the next re- ; 
cession. While the U. S. monetary authorities could j 


accept such an outflow of gold under present conditions, 
it is not so clear that they will be able to do so two 
years from now, if the reserve position of the United 
States deteriorates further. 


JULIUS BAER & COMPANY, BANKERS | 


Zurich, Switzerland 


The decline of interest rates in the New York money 
market continues for the time being. If this development 
were to become more pronounced, it might gradually 


result in an international shift of short-term capital | 
and an increase in the rate of outflow of the gold from | 


Fort Knox, which has been quite small of late. 


THEODORE GEIGER 


National Planning Association 


Considerations of domestic and foreign policy inevi- | 


tably raise the basic question of whether . .. it is prac- 

ticable and desirable for the United States dollar to 

continue indefinitely as the world’s predominant reserve 

currency. The existing international gold/dollar reserve 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 128) 
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Bankers’ Appraisal Is 
Optimistic 


The views of bankers through- 


out the nation on trends for 


the next six months surveyed 


Credit Policy Commission Chairman Kelly 


HERE is considerable agreement among bankers in 
[ine 12 Federal Reserve districts on the present 

business situation and on the prospect for the rest 
of 1960. Although there are some geographical varia- 
tions, the outlook generally is bright and no real re- 
versal is foreseen in the near future. 

Their views were obtained in the latest semi-annual 
survey by the Credit Policy Commission of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association. It covers credit demands and 
trends, interest rates, credit problems, inventories, con- 
struction, and the over-all business outlook. William F. 
Kelly, president of the First Pennsylvania Banking and 
Trust Company, is chairman of the commision. 


COMMERCIAL LOANS: For the most part, the ex- 
pectation for the second half of 1960 is for a steady to 
slightly higher volume of commercial loans. Volume is 
expected to rise by as much as 20% in parts of the 
Twelfth District. A possibility of a slight downward 
turning is seen in some quarters of the Second and 
enth Districts. 


CONSUMER CREDIT: Moderate increases are seen 
in this category for the second half with a possible 
sharp rise in some sections of the Twelfth District. 


REAL ESTATE LOANS: Steady is the word for ex- 
pectations in nearly all quarters. 


AGRICULTURAL LOANS: Little or no change in 
volume is expected compared with the first half. 


FACTORS AFFECTING LOAN VOLUME: These 
are given as inventories, accounts receivable, and ex- 
pansion of plant and equipment; usually in that order. 


SMALL BUSINESS LOANS: An upward trend is 
seen in most quarters. No bank policy changes with 
regard to small business loans are noted in the survey 
although a more careful screening of all loans is the 
rule. 


SIGNIFICANT LOAN TRENDS: In the Sixth Dis- 
trict all industries are up in their loan demands. In the 
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by Credit Policy Commission. 


First it is noted that there are more term loans for 
plant and equipment modernization and expansion. The 
Eighth also has a broadly based loan demand. The 
Fourth reports that more help is being asked for by 
correspondents to meet loan demands. Some sections 
report that higher costs have slowed home construc- 
tion activity, but this does not apply to industrial con- 
struction. 


INTEREST RATES: No change is the expectation. 


CREDIT PROBLEMS: Turndowns are slightly in- 
creased over a year ago. More careful screening of 
applications is cited as the principal cause with credit 
reasons a close second. It is mentioned that some small 
businesses still have too little capital. Delinquency is 
the same or slightly reduced in nearly all areas. 


INVENTORIES: Expressions used to describe the 
inventory situation are: “normal”; “comfortable” ; “well 
controlled”; “reasonably well balanced’; and “normal 
plus.” 


CONSTRUCTION: The outlook is rather mixed, but 
bankers nearly everywhere expect a very high level of 
public building including highways. A moderately in- 
creased volume of commercial and industrial building 
is anticipated. Dwelling construction received most 
widely varying forecasts; generally a slight dip in 1- to 
4-family units was expected compared with steady to 
slightly higher volume for multi-family buildings. 


OUTLOOK: A good year but not as good as antici- 
pated six months ago is the view frequently expressed 
or implied. Pressures on profit margins are noted in 
some cases. Inflationary factors are generally con- 
sidered to be present but waning except in the Ninth 
and Eleventh Districts where they are reported as still 
strong. It is noted that downtown city merchants may 
experience some difficulty in view of the trend to sub- 
urban shopping centers. A “sound picture and promis- 


ing outlook,” “over-all confidence,” and “optimism” 
are used to describe the business and credit prospects 
for the next six months. 
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Washington 


The Proposed Assessment Formula 


New FDIC Building? 


THOMAS W. MILES 


N THE fate of the bill to sim- 
O plify the methods of determin- 

ing the assessments on banks 
for the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation hangs the hopes of the 
overwhelming majority of banks, 
large and small, for a lower assess- 
ment. These hopes were only that— 
hopes—at this writing, for a number 
of reasons. Chief among them was 
the fact that the overwhelming ma- 
jority mentioned was something less 
than overwhelming in showing any 
real interest in the proposal to Con- 
gress or even to the FDIC. That is 
to say, if banks the country over had 
spoken up in support of the FDIC’s 
new assessment formula, they could 
have won easy passage for the bill 
despite the legislative difficulties it 
encountered. 

When the FDIC proposed its new 
formula to its 13,000-odd insured 
banks last September, inviting com- 
ments, it heard from less than 200. 
And 80 or so banks, completely mis- 
reading the FDIC letter, computed 
their January assessment on the 
basis of the new proposed formula. 
On Capitol Hill, Senators and Rep- 
resentatives reported hearing from 
few, if any, of their banker constit- 
uents. This was true right up until 
the time the American Bankers As- 
sociation asked its members to tell 
their Congressmen about their sup- 
port for the proposal. Letters came 
then, all right. But the earlier spon- 
taneous support that would normally 
be expected for a measure so bene- 
ficial to banks was never shown. 

It should be explained that the 
A.B.A. deliberately delayed making 
a move to stimulate letters until the 
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session was well along. This was a 
matter of judgment in legislative 
timing. It would have been a mis- 
take for banks to drive for a cut in 
their assessment rate earlier in the 
session when the Administration was 
pushing for a raise in the premium 
for savings and loan associations in 
the Federal Savings and Loan In- 
surance Corporation. Mail that could 
possibly have been interpreted as 
‘inspired’ would have been self- 
defeating. That would not have been 
true, however, for personal letters 
from bankers to their own Congress- 
men. 


A Bit of History 


The history of the proposal has 
been interesting. When FDIC assess- 
ment bills were introduced in both 
the House and Senate toward the 
end of the 1959 session, the idea was 
to give Congress an opportunity to 
look them over. There was no 
thought of action until this session. 
No strong opposition was expected. 
The matter was technical, concern- 
ing only banks and a regulatory 
agency. No public issue was involved. 

That was the situation until Pres- 
ident Eisenhower presented his 
Budget Message to Congress in Jan- 
uary. His recommendation that the 
FSLIC premiums be raised made it 
unwise to press for a cut in the 
FDIC assessment on banks. So 
nothing further was done on the 
FDIC proposal until it was clear 
that the recommendation for the 
FSLIC was dead. That was about 
midway in the session. 

Then hearings were held in the 
House and the opposition that de- 


veloped was more formidable than 
expected. Members of the House 
Banking and Currency Committee 
raised doubts about the advisability 
of lowering the assessments on 
banks in view of the $3-billion “call” 
on the Treasury that the FDIC has 
available in emergencies. The effect 
was delay, with the result that the 
bill was not scheduled to be favor- 
ably reported by the committee until 
June 9. By that time it was re- 


written as “a clean bill” and given 


the new number H.R. 12465. The 
changes were technical. 

The amount of time that passed 
between the hearings and committee 
action was surprising to a number 


here in Washington. While it is true | 
that there were some points to be | 
“understood” with the Senate, the § 


process of working them out did 
seem painfully long as Congress 
stepped up its pace to be ready for 


adjournment in time for the Demo- | 
cratic and Republican party conven- | 


tions. 


One of the points was in the ad- 
ditional ‘‘housekeeping’’ features 
that were part of Senator A. Willis 
Robertson’s bill. It was this: Where 
a savings account is transferred 
from a bank that has failed, the 
account becomes a demand deposit 
in the new bank where the FDIC 
has established it. This was the lan- 
guage of the law before the 1950 
revision. The FDIC contends that 
the bank’s contract with the deposi- 
tor matures when the bank is closed. 
But, whether or not the FDIC would 
like formal legal authorization to pay 
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off these accounts on demand, it is 
governed by the laws of the state 
in which the bank is located. The 
provision was one of the sticky fea- 
tures of the Financial Institutions 
Bil! which failed to pass in the 85th 
Congress. 

Savings and loan associations ob- 
jected to it, however, unless the 
same privilege was extended to their 
members through the FSLIC. Their 
opposition was reported to be enough 
to hold the bill up in the House until 
the “understanding” was reached not 
to add it to the bill in the Senate. 
Although the point was important 
in the eyes of the FDIC, it was 
dropped for the greater good of the 
bill itself. 


Opposition 

The opposition of a number of 
large banks in New York and Chi- 
cago whose assessments would have 
been increased under the new for- 
mula was well known in advance of 
the hearing, but their influence was 
underestimated. In general they were 
willing to compromise if the FDIC 
would agree to retain the present 
methods of computing their assess- 
ments as an alternative. But the 
FDIC flatly refused. To allow differ- 
ent methods of computing assess- 
ments would not simplify but com- 
plicate the matter, the FDIC 
contended. Furthermore, the FDIC 
said, the allowance of an alternative 
would not permit it to reduce the 
corporation’s staff as much as it 
wanted to, with the resultant sav- 
ings in operating expenses. 

This was the picture as the House 
Banking Committee was about to 
report out the bill. It was not bright. 
Even with prompt House action, it 
will take some luck and all of Sena- 
tor Robertson’s great prestige to get 
it through the Senate in the hectic 
days remaining. 


A New Home 


Taking an unusual step in response 
to complaints to Congressmen from 
bankers, the FDIC made an official 
record before the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee last month of its 
plans and the costs for its new build- 
ing on 17th Street, N.W., between F 
Street and New York Avenue. This 
is in downtown Washington across 
from the White House’s Executive 
Office Building (“Old State Depart- 
ment Building”) and between the 
Treasury and the Federal Reserve. 
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The criticism followed the publi- 
cation of an issue of an independent 
banking newsletter in which the 
building project was discussed. The 
FDIC, as an independent agency all 
of whose income is derived from its 
assessments on member banks, is 
not required to obtain approval of 
its expenditures through the Con- 
gressional appropriations process. 
Even so, the FDIC sought out the 
opportunity to submit its plans and 
costs to the scrutiny of the Senate 
Appropriations Committee. The ap- 
pearance was arranged through Sen- 
ator Robertson, who also serves on 
that committee. Going to ‘‘The Hill” 
for the occasion were Chairman 
Jesse P. Wolcott, Director Erle 
Cocke, Neil G. Greensides, assistant 
to the chairman, William G. Loeffler, 
comptroller, and Royal L. Coburn, 
general counsel. 


Today's Rent $310,000 


The FDIC is currently located in 
rental quarters with about 86,000 
square feet in two buildings, the 
National Press Building, and the 
adjoining Willard Building. Rental 
costs are about $310,000 a year and 
are expected to go up. The FDIC 
figured that in 25 years the money 
it is currently putting into rent 
could be invested at an average rate 
of return to amortize fully the cost 
of its own plant. 

In selecting its site and developing 
plans the FDIC looked to another 


Federal agency, the General Services 
Administration, which was _ estab- 
lished as a recommendation of the 
Hoover Report. Through GSA the 
site, totaling 37,104 square feet, was 
purchased. Preliminary estimates by 
GSA set the cost of the proposed 7- 
story building at from $11,565,000 to 
$8,275,000. 

The high figure contained $500,000 
for a fall-out shelter which, it has 
since been determined, is not re- 
quired. In addition the square foot- 
age on which it was based has been 
reduced by at least 10%. The most 
recent GSA estimate places the cost 
at the lower figure, $8,275,000, which, 
for 273,700 square feet, is at the 
rate of $30 a square foot. 


A "Reasonable Figure" 


That, Mr. Loeffler said, is ‘“‘an en- 
tirely reasonable figure for the city 
of Washington, where there are a 
lot of buildings that are costing 
$35, $38, and $40 a square foot to 
build.” 

Senator Allan J. Ellender of Lou- 
isiana added: — 

“And some $22.” 

Mr. Loeffler agreed but pointed out 
that they were “mostly outside of 
Washington.” He added that a build- 
ing in the nation’s capital has to 
conform to the exacting require- 
ments of the National Capital Plan- 
ning Commission and the Fine Arts 
Commission. What the FDIC wanted, 
Mr. Loeffler said, was “a functional 


Inflation as a Form of Taxation . 


Governor J. L. Ropertson of the Federal Reserve Board considers 
inflation a form of taxation which merely redistributes resources by 


an unjust process. 
early last month he said: 


In a talk to the American Institute of Banking 


“It may be true that. we should devote more of our rising income 
to those services which can best be provided by Government, but is it 
_ fair to present the bill to those among: us who have shared least in 


the rise in income? 


“This is precisely what we do when we permit inflation. te: go on. 
We present the bill to those with fixed or relatively inelastic incomes, 
such as our millions of retired workers who are unable to protect 


themselves against rising prices.” 


Citing the plight of retired ‘educators as revealed in Congressional 
hearings last year, Governor Robertson added: - 

“Tam sure that many retired bank officers and employees have 
suffered similarly, though no one has brought the spotlight to bear 


on their situation.” 
He declared: 


“The credo that underlies our obey and our <fcata to 


make it effective is our conviction that monetary stability—which 
means a dollar that will buy approximately the same amount of goods. 
-and services from one year to another—is necessary to aid the growth 
of our economy and improve the standard of living for the people as 


a whole.” 
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type building—and not monumental. 

With only about 300 employees 
in its Washington office at the pres- 
ent time, the FDIC does not expect 
to use all of its building. The unused 
portion would be rented pending the 
growth of the FDIC along with that 
of the economy generally. Although 
the number of employees in Wash- 
ington is relatively small (with 20 
bank closings in 1942 there were 
628 employees), Mr. Loeffler made 
the point: 

“We have every reason to look to 
expansion as the only prudent thing 
to do. You can’t just build for a 
day; you’ve got to look ahead. And 
we think we are looking ahead pru- 
dently.” 

Support for the new office build- 
ing “to provide adequate and effi- 
cient facilities for the important 
work of the FDIC” was voted by 
the Association of Registered Bank 
Holding Companies at its annual 
meeting June 1 in the Greenbriar. 


A.B.A. on Housing Bills 


The American Bankers Associa- 
tion recently expressed its views on 
some 13 housing bills now pending 
before the Housing Subcommittee of 
the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee. 

Testifying before the Subcommit- 
tee, Cowles Andrus, chairman of the 
A.B.A.’s Committee on Real Estate 
Mortgages, placed special emphasis 
on three of these measures. 

Commenting on S. 3379, intro- 
duced by Subcommittee Chairman 
Sparkman, which would require the 
President to recommend to the Con- 
gress an annual national housing 
goal, Mr. Andrus said “the Ameri- 
can economy is essentially a market 
economy without over-all Govern- 
ment planning.” He rejected the 
idea that one sector, such as the 
housing industry, can be planned 
while all others are permitted to 
operate in a free market economy. 


Mr. Andrus, who is also president 
of the New Jersey Bank and Trust 
Company, Passaic, N. J., suggested 
that the concept of a national hous- 
ing goal may be built into the frame- 
work of a free market economy. “It 
might be advantageous to this ex- 
tent,” he declared, “for the Council 
of Economic Advisors to inform the 
President and in turn the Congress 
of the facts in regard to conditions 
of supply and demand in the housing 
industry and the relationship of 
these to economic stability. This 
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“Surprisingly Good" 

THE record of this Congress on 
banking legislation has been “sur- 
prisingly good,” M. Monroe Kim- 
brel, chairman of A.B.A.’s Com- 
mittee on Federal Legislation, 
told the A.I.B. convention. 

“T say ‘surprising,’ ” he asserted, 
“because the outlook following the 
1958 elections was believed by 

many to be anything but promis- 
ing . .. Well, the Congress has a 
way of making up its own mind 
on issues as they arise; and under 
the leadership of sich men as 
Senator Robertson of Virginia 
and Representatives Spence of 
Kentucky and Brown of Georgia, 
this Congress disposed of a num- 
ber of questions of the broadest 
importance to banking.” 


should prove valuable in the formu- 
lation of monetary and fiscal policy, 
the aim of which is to provide a 
high but stable level of general eco- 
nomic activity.” 

With respect to the Emergency 
Home Ownership Act, H. R. 10213, 
passed by the House in April, Mr. 
Andrus reiterated the A.B.A.’s pre- 
viously expressed position that “no 
emergency exists at present in the 
housing industry which would jus- 
tify the passage of H. R. 10213.” 

This bill, introduced by Represen- 
tative Rains of Alabama, would au- 
thorize $1-billion for FNMA’s spe- 
cial assistance program and also 
create a special assistance fund of 
$50,000,000 for the purchase of Sec- 
tion 203 (i) mortgages. 


Easier Market 


The A.B.A. spokesman noted that 
in recent weeks there has been an 
easing of the mortgage market and 
that mortgage money is expected to 
be available in adequate amounts 
during the second half of 1960. 

Mr. Andrus also opposed a pro- 
vision of S. 3541, a bill by Sena- 
tor Sparkman also, which would au- 
thorize FNMA to make short-term 
loans on security of FHA insured or 
VA guaranteed mortgages. The 
loans would be for 12 months, re- 
newable for an additional 12-month 
period, and could not exceed 90% of 
the unpaid balance of the mortgages 
pledged. 

Mr. Andrus termed the proposal 
“a definite departure from the origi- 
nal purpose of the secondary market 
function of FNMA which was to pro- 
vide supplementary assistance to the 
private mortgage market.” 


“This proposal,” he continued 
“would place FNMA in direct com- 
petition with banks which are pro. 
viding interim financing to mortgage 
dealers and project builders. We do 
not believe that it was ever contem-. 
plated that FNMA would engage in 
operations which compete with any 
group of private lenders.” 

Another section of this bill would 
authorize the incorporation of pri- 
vately owned, Federal mortgage in- 
vestment companies. 

Mr. Andrus told the subcommittee 
that while the Association had not 
had the opportunity to examine this 
feature carefully, nor discuss it in 
the appropriate A.B.A. committees, 
a preliminary study indicates “that 
the creation of the proposed Federal 
mortgage investment companies 
would unnecessarily complicate an 
already very complex financial sys- 
tem. By selling bonds to the public 
these mortgage companies would 
compete with existing financial in- 
stitutions which are already engaged| 
in stimulating savings and in the in- 
vestment of such savings in real 
estate mortgages.” 

The witness deemed it preferable 
to develop a stronger mortgage or 
an instrument of credit backed by 
mortgages within the present frame- 
work of the financial system. 2 


Other Bills 


Mr. Andrus made these comments 
on other pending bills: 

FHA’s Title I home improvement 
and repair program should be re-/ 
viewed periodically by Congress,§ 
with a temporary rather than per- 
manent extension. 


The A.B.A. approves removal of 
the limitation on the aggregate 
amount of FHA general mortgage 
insurance authorization so as to per-/ 
mit more intelligent advance plan- 
ning by the home building industry. 

The VA direct loan program 
should be permitted to terminate on 
July 25, 1960 “since veterans like 
other citizens can achieve good hous-} 
ing through FHA insurance or ordi- 
nary conventional mortgages.” 

Creation of a new Government: 
owned corporation to make 50-year- 
term-loans for construction of hous- 
ing for moderate income families 
and housing for the elderly is an im- 
practical approach which would re- 
sult in vacancies and shortages since} 
these funds would compete with 
other housing demands for the avail- 
able supply of mortgage credit. 
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Are Tax-Loan Accounts 


Profitable? 


of tax and loan accounts by 

the Treasury Department has 
reached a conclusion that the ac- 
counts were not profitable for banks 
as a group but were profitable for 
some of the larger banks. 

The survey, requested by the 
Comptroller General and by the 
House Committee on Governmental 
Operations, has just been completed 
by the Treasury Department. The 
findings are of direct interest to all 
11,465 banks which today qualify 
as Government depositaries and of 
indirect interest to many others in 
and out of Government. No such 
survey had ever before been made. 

The object of the study was to 
determine whether the holders of 
tax and loan accounts are in a posi- 
tion to pay interest to the Treasury. 
This involved ascertaining the mone- 
tary value of such accounts to the 
depositaries as well as the expenses 
borne by the depositaries in con- 
nection with such accounts and the 
value of the services which the banks 
concerned render to the Government 
without charge. The Treasury report 
in effect constitutes a strong argu- 
ment for making no change in tax 
and loan account practices. The ma- 
jor findings are described below. 


YEAR-LONG painstaking analysis 


Earlier Suggestions 


During recent years the Comp- 
troller General, in submitting to the 
Congress audit reports on Treasury 
activities, has recommended that 
consideration be given to amending 
the law so as to permit payment of 
interest on tax and loan accounts, 
with the additional proviso that the 
Treasury make direct payments to 
the banks for services they render 
the Government. The Comptroller 
General suggested the possibility 
that the benefits of such accounts 
to the commerical banks outweighed 
the costs. The Treasury felt that the 
depositary system involved overrid- 
ing monetary and debt management 
considerations which could not be 
resolved by the requested study, but 
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The Treasury finds that they are profitable 


for some banks and not for others. But 


they’re in the best interest of Government 


nonetheless agreed to undertake it. 

The Treasury’s investigation was 
carried out by submitting interroga- 
tories to a carefully-selected sample 
of 306 banks. 

These were divided into group A 
consisting of banks holding tax and 
loan balances less than $150,000 on 
a selected date; group B consist- 
ing of banks with more than $150,- 
000 in such balances on a selected 
date; and group C including banks 
with total public and private de- 
posits of $500,000,000 or more as 
shown under their latest call reports. 

Based on 1958 calendar year data, 
the study developed information on: 
(1) earning value to the banks of 
balances in tax and loan accounts; 
(2) expenses incurred by the banks 
as a group in rendering services 
for the Federal Government; (3) ad- 
vantages to the Treasury of permit- 
ting banks to pay for certain types 
of securities by credit to tax and 
loan accounts; and (4) services 
rendered to the Government by fi- 
nancial institutions and others which 
do not have the accounts. 

Of 306 banks to which report 
forms for the study were sent, suffi- 
ciently detailed reports were received 
from 200 and the information they 
supplied has been projected to all 
11,095 depositary banks for the year 
of the survey, 1958. The sampling 
breaks down into groups as follows: 


No. of 

forms detailed 

sent replies 
100 48 
158 105 
48* 47 


306 


* Total of Group C depositaries in Nov. 1959. 


Depositary 
group 


No. of 


Total 200 


Although the report is based on 
information from only 200 out of 
11,095 banks, the 200 banks repre- 
sented 61% of average daily tax 
and loan account balances. As com- 
pared with all depositary banks, the 
200 accounted for 21% of savings 
bonds issued in 1958, 26% of savings 
bonds paid, 62% of Government 
securities subscriptions handled, 
80% of matured Treasury obliga- 
tions and bond coupons handled, 
25% of Government checks cashed, 
32% of depositary receipts handled, 
80% of reports on large or unusual 
currency transactions, etc. 


1958 Earning Value 


In 1958 deposits in tax and loan 
accounts totaled over $57-billion, 
withdrawals about $56.8-billion, and 
average daily balances $3.7-billion. 
For all 11,095 depositaries in 1958, 
the Treasury estimates the earning 
value of the Government balances— 
after deducting reserves and FDIC 
assessments— at $52,542,000. It esti- 
mates expenses incurred by the 
banks in rendering services for the 
Federal Government at $57,800,000. 
Thus the Government is the gainer 
and the banks are the losers to the 
extent of about $5,300,000. 

In estimating the expenses no al- 
lowance was included for the cost 
to the banks attributable to the 
lower interest rates paid by the 
Treasury on new issues purchased 
by the banks by credits in tax and 
loan accounts. The tax and loan ac- 
count system enables the Treasury 
to do its financing more cheaply than 
otherwise. (Cf. BANKING, April, 1960). 

While as a group depositary banks 
are out of pocket in handling tax 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 117) 
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BETTER METHODS & SYSTEMS 


The Audit Trail in Automation 


“Remember that electronic machinery will only change 
the method of processing and recording automation; it 
does not eliminate the need for controls. Be flexible, and 


alert to the constant possibilities and changes. 


Realize 


that the equipment installed now and in the next few 
years will in all probability be changed.” 


The above quotation is from a 
talk by HARRY E. MERTZ, vice-presi- 
dent and auditor, LaSalle National 
Bank, Chicago, who discussed the 
bank auditor’s future role in auto- 
mation at the St. Louis conference 
of NABAC, The Association for 
Bank Audit, Control and Operation. 
Here is a condensed report of his 
observations. 


automation to auditing is the 

fact that machine accounting 
can be completely separated from 
persons handling cash or securities. 
But the auditor will still need an 
auditable record, and many of the 
present basic records. 

Checks must be proved in random 
order as before. Then they will be 
posted, and ledgers will be available 
for review, auditing, statistical re- 
ports, etc. 

A SAMPLE WORKFLOW. Let’s 
follow a step-by-step workflow cov- 
ering the automation of the check- 
ing or demand deposit function. The 
checks arrive in the bank from the 
clearing house or principal corre- 
spondent. They will be balanced by 
an adding machine or proof machine 
having a visual tape, which will be 
one of the basic records. Also, the 
machine will encode in magnetic ink 
on the original document or check. 

Then the checks will be placed in 
a sorter and distributed in numeric 


Ts important advantage of 
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sequence, with the creation of batch 
or ledger controls. Again, another 
basic record is available. At this 
point the documents or data will be 
inducted into the computer and 
posted to the ledger sheets or tape, 
or cards will be prepared in an off- 
line operation from the original 
source documents. These subsequent 
data will be introduced into the 
computer for processing to individ- 
ual accounts. As a by-product of this 
posting operation, tape or cards will 
be produced, reflecting the up-dated 
balance and other account changes. 
The latter media will then be entered 
in a printer and a journal or visual 
record provided. (This explanation 
of the procedure is, of course, over- 
simplified. ) 

“AUDITING BY EXCEPTION.” 
Computers can be programed to 
issue all types of exceptions; indeed, 
one can visualize auditing by excep- 
tion. One large eastern bank has in- 
troduced this in its instalment lend- 
ing operation: exceptions that reflect 
coding discrepancies, a check for 
legality of interest rate, a proof of 
loan term times payment equaling 
the note, legality of the first pay- 
ment date, and a check against bank 
charges, dealer reserves, and other 
computations, using the various in- 
terest rate formulas common in this 
type of business. 

Other exceptions are available 
through an automated system: con- 


trol of dormant or inactive accounts, 
control and computation of service 
charges, computation of savings and 
mortgage interest, accruals, abnor- 
mal or unusual withdrawals, over- 
drafts, delinquencies, contingent li- 
abilities. 

As a helpful by-product for the 
auditor, we can produce trial bal- 
ances, calculate accruals, and reports 
on new and closed accounts. There- 
fore, automation will not change the 
basic objectives of auditing, but will 
render a better method of control. 

THE HUMAN FACTOR. The main 
audit requirements will continue. 
Under an automated system we are 
assured to some extent of accuracy; 
the equipment has no dishonest 
tendencies and, best of all, the ma- 
chines are not careless. The com- 
puter will produce results in ac- 
cordance with human instructions. 
However, as Edward T. Shipley, 
comptroller and auditor of the 
Wachovia Bank and Trust Company, 
Winston-Salem, N. C., has said: “It is 
therefore in this control of data 
originated by the human element 
that the greatest audit requirement 
exists. This area includes the prepa- 
ration of the source documents, the 


programing of equipment, and the | 


review of the end product.” 

We are convinced that fraud 
can occur under automation. It is 
necessary for the auditor to concern 
himself with controls all along the 
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way. However, in the future he must 
also be concerned with controls with- 
in the machine: built-in controls 
and program controls. 

CONTROL OF SOURCES. We 
must control the original instru- 
ments and source documents. Fur- 
ther control is necessary around the 
console or control panel. Ordinarily 
the operation of the machine is re- 
moved from the point of origin of 
the figures, but this does not provide 
a control against induction of er- 
roneous or extraneous data. How- 
ever, the machine can be set so that 
a record will be made of any entries 
introduced through the console. 
Meticulous checking of the control, 
and controlling the use of the pro- 
gram tapes are necessary; so is con- 
trol of access to the computer. 

The auditor must exercise close 
supervision to be sure that entries 
prepared by originating departments 
are made in accordance with good 
procedures and that all totals pro- 
duced during the editing and proc- 
essing are reported out, together 
with errors and unacceptable trans- 
actions. These should be tied back 
to the proof totals submitted to the 
general ledger. All errors or excep- 
tions should be promptly adjusted. 

TEST DATA. We have had some 
fair experience with this technique, 
but are not thoroughly sold on the 
idea. (Mr. Mertz quoted Stanley 
Makelim, auditor of the United 
States National Bank, Portland, 
Oreg., as saying that the bank 
doesn’t have test checks because the 
auditor found computers can mal- 
function for a time and then correct 
themselves. Also, for 100% accu- 
racy is would seem that a test area 
would have to be used so frequently 
that the cost would be prohibitive. 
Mr. Makelim reported that after 
auditing consumer lending opera- 
tions he was convinced no one could 
produce a test check that would de- 
bug the original programing.) 

The LaSalle National has had in- 
stalment loans and an equipment 
trust operation on electronic equip- 
ment for some time, with excellent 
results. No major problem has arisen 
in auditing these two functions; in 
fact, automation equipment has fa- 
cilitated auditing procedures and 
afforded better control. 

DATA PROTECTION. Printing 
on paper, despite the cost, is by far 
the cheapest storage method. Data 
protection is necessary; and it’s im- 
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portant, too, to print your memory 
storage or balances on journals as 
a precaution against power failure, 
computer trouble, or a malfunction 
that can wipe out all your records. 
Printouts also eliminate continuous 
inquiries into the machine to obtain 
balances and other information. 

We must be careful of the control 
over the housing of tapes and other 


computer material. This will be sim- 
plified by having the accounting 
function in one center—certainly an 
improvement over present methods 
as far as auditing is concerned. In 
short, we will have a segregated and 
specialized function that will become 
the heart of the bank. For many 
years we have been working toward 
this end. 


How Two Banks Told the Automation Story 
Booklet Answers MICR 


Questions 


rteen questions about magnetic 
ink character recognition are an- 
swered in a pocket folder prepared 
by Peoples Trust Company of Ber- 
gen County, Paramus, N.J., which is 
starting an automation program. 

Titled “What About MICR?” the 
10-page leaflet explains in simple 
terms the coding of checking ac- 
counts and how the customer will be 
affected. 

“We sent a questionnaire to our 
officers,” says Robert E. Karklin, 
assistant secretary, “requesting that 
they supply us with questions which 
they thought our customers would 
ask relative to the program. The 
answers were screened and compiled 
into the booklet. 

“If any bankers would like a copy, 


Mellon National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, displayed its new 
electronic reader-sorter in the lobby 
of the main office. Pictured are Nor- 
man R. Smith, assistant vice-president, 
Methods Division, left, and Raymond 
C. Kolb, vice-president, Operating De- 
partment 


I would be pleased to furnish them 
with one.” 

The leaflet is attractively printed 
in green and black. 


Bank Demonstrates Sorter 


in Main Lobby 


M ELLON National Bank and Trust 
Company’s new reader-sorter was 
displayed in the lobby of the main 
office in Pittsburgh during May, and 
there were daily demonstrations. 
The bank distributed a booklet of 
information about magnetic ink 
check imprinting: what the program 
is, how it works, check redesign, etc. 


Cover of the folder 
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COBOL Converts English into Machine Talk 


ry 
Tx Committee on Savings Manage- 
ment and Operations of the Savings 
and Mortgage Division of the American 
Bankers Association is exploring the 
possibilities of COBOL (Common Busi- 
ness Oriented Language), which is be- 
ing developed by departments of the 
Government as a system of communi- 
cation with data-processing equipment. 
The committee issued an electronics 
progress report covering a meeting in 
which it heard Charles Phillips, direc- 
tor of data-processing systems re- 
search, Department of Defense; Frank 
W. Reilly, special assistant to assis- 
tant administrator for management 
services, Veterans Administration; and 
George Stickney, special assistant, 
Treasury Department, discuss the 
COBOL system which will enable a 
user to program electronic bookkeeping 
and processing systems in English. 
The new system, said to be “desir- 
able, practical, and within sight for 
use by a wide group of computers,” is 
independent of any machine or manu- 
facturer and depends on a “compiler” 
which converts English into machine 


AUDITOR NOT A PROGRAMER. 
There are differences of opinion as 
to whether the auditor should par- 
ticipate in programing the machine. 
Must he go to a programing school? 
No! It isn’t essential for him to be a 
programer or an electronics expert; 
he cannot objectively appraise the 
operation if he has taken part in the 
planning. However, a basic knowl- 
edge of the program, system, and 
operation will enable him to divide 
the duties and responsibilities among 
employees so that no one individual 
has complete control over a trans- 
action. 

It is desirable that the auditor 
participate in the advance planning 
to understand and appraise the es- 
sentials of the program and the need 
for controls. 

Keep your examiners fully in- 
formed as to the program and sys- 
tem changes. 

Appraise any new data processing 
or accounting system. Look at it ob- 
jectively; study and plan and fol- 
low through the flow charts to be 
sure the controls are built in. 

NO RADICAL CHANGES. Radi- 
cal changes in auditing techniques 
will not be necessary in the immedi- 


16 


language. The Government experts 
say the-new system is a simpler, more 
accurate way of programing and 
makes possible alteration of machine 
“programs” more easily and less ex- 
pensively. It shortens programing time 
by 39%. 

The A.B.A. committee members re- 
viewed the several methods of data 
transmission available today—teletype, 
lease-line telephone, new terminal type 
equipment, and the possibilities of mi- 
crowave transmission. The develop- 
ment of transmission is important in 
the organization data-processing cen- 
ters which may be used by more than 
one bank or by banks in combination 
with other businesses. 

At the meeting, attended also by rep- 
resentatives of the Operations Com- 
mittee of the National Association of 
Mutual Savings Banks, it was pointed 
out that electronic equipment now 
available appears to be good enough 
from the standpoint of reliability. How- 
ever, its most productive use depends 
on supervision. This stresses the im- 
portance of trained personnel. 


ate future. Most conversions are still 
designed around old systems, and, 
of course, practically the same basic 
documents and records will be 
available. 


Pointers on Field 


Warehousing 


Ix check points necessary for a 
S successful inventory loan were 
offered to the Florida Bankers 
Forum by Norman Bruce, vice-presi- 


dent, Lawrence Warehouse Com- 
pany, Miami. Failure to observe even 
one, he said, ‘“‘may have an unfortun- 
ate result.’’ Here are the points: 

Marketability. By and large, it’s 
mostly a matter of common sense 
and business knowledge. Raw mate- 
rials can be excellent or poor col- 
lateral. If they are of grade and 
form which can be used by many 
industries without change, you can 
assume they have good marketabil- 
ity. 

Lending against semi - manufac- 
tured goods can be relatively safe if 
the basis for the loan is the scrap 
value price. As for finished articles, 
knowledge of the company and the 
recent history of the product’s sales 
acceptance should indicate whether 
it has good marketability. 

Title. Inventory loans are usually 
for far more money than a car or 
the average home, so why not check 
titles? The easiest way is to see the 
invoices. Absence of this document 
is worthy of question because the 
goods might be held on consignment. 
If there’s any doubt of the bor- 
rower’s right to pledge, the time to 
raise the question is before the loan. 

Value. Lawrence suggests that no 
loan be made against purchased 
goods unless the corresponding in- 
voice accompanies the warehouse 
receipt when it is tendered to the 
bank. The invoice shows whether the 
pledgor has good title and if the 
values on the receipt are correct. 
So—see the invoice! 

Percentage of advance of the 
values. This obviously depends on 
how well the marketability was re- 
viewed. However, position in the 
market should be considered, too: 
who is being financed — manufac- 
turer, distributor or dealer? 

Insurance. The hazards to be cov- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 110) 
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How We Switched 


DUTTON HAYWARD 


Mr. Hayward is vice-president of 
the Puget Sound National Bank of 
Tacoma, Wash. 


tion to automation is honest, 

imaginative, and persistent com- 
munication with all publics at all 
levels. To put our story across we 
used face-to-face meetings, group 
meetings, information booths, direct 
mail, statement inserts, our monthly 
employee magazine, special internal 
fact sheets, brochures, newspapers, 
and television. 

The effectiveness of the program 
was continually monitored and new 
approaches were taken to close gaps 
left open by what had gone before. 
Our success was such that, as our 
33,000 accounts were automated, 
95% of the customers were already 
writing their checks on the essential 
prenumbered blanks and making 
their deposits in a form compatible 
with the machine system. 


[io key to a successful transi- 


System Chosen 


The educational campaign was a 
result of the bank’s decision to ad- 
vance into automation using the 
RAMAC data processing system de- 
veloped by IBM. Under this system, 
each demand deposit account is 
“filed” electronically by numeric ad- 
dresses. All transactions are punched 
into IBM cards which are then fed to 
the computer. It automatically se- 
lects the right account by number, 
updates it, figures the new balance, 
adds the transaction to the cumula- 
tive total for the accounting period, 
and then punches a series of cards 
summarizing the current status of 
the accounts. These are run through 
an accounting machine to prepare 
the daily journals for each branch, 
which are printed overnight and 
sent to the branch before it opens in 
the morning. 

Two major committees were ap- 
pointed to solve the many problems: 
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Bankers have a big education job when they change to 
electronic banking. This bank did it smoothly without 
losing a single customer or employee. Here’s how. 


the Operational Committee and the 
Customer Relations Committee. The 
latter committee, chaired by the 
author, had the responsibility of 
preparing employees, customers, and 
the community for a change. It be- 
gan its information service seven 
months before the computer was in- 
stalled. 

It was a matter of (1) defining 
the problem, (2) establishing com- 
munications channels, and (3) hon- 
estly telling our story to the people 
who needed to hear it. From the 
start we realized the importance of 
the attitude and knowledge of our 
own employees, all of whom are pub- 
lic relations representatives of the 
bank. 

We also analyzed the changes 
from the point of view of the people 
concerned. For the employees the 
emphasis was on security with a 
stronger employer, less drudgery, 
and new opportunities. Among the 
changes affecting customers were 
the need to identify every check 
and deposit by a bank-assigned ac- 
count number, the move to cycle 
statement writing, and a change in 
statement form. 

Next we set our objectives in 
descending order of importance. The 
first step was internal. We wanted 
every employee to have the facts 
straight before he started answering 
questions of customers and acquain- 
tances. That’s why we started with 
a letter analyzing the impact of 
our changing to automation as it 
would affect the individual employee. 

Then we told the customers of the 
impending plans in a special letter 
mailed by the cashier. It was a sim- 
ple statement about the equipment 


-and the prerequisites, particularly 


the need for an account numbering 
system. 

With both customers and em- 
ployees we concentrated on gaining 
understanding of the system. To ac- 


complish this, the committee hit 
upon brief, brisk, and inexpensive 
formats to maintain a steady stream 
of honest, newsy information about 
developments as they occurred. For 
our customers we used sheets about 
the size of IBM cards enclosed in 
every statement and entitled 
“RAMAC Reports.” For employes 
it was “Inside Information” issued 
once a week on 814” x 11” sheets. 

These reports described new de- 
velopments, gave repeated reminders 
about account numbering, and told 
people how to get further informa- 
tion. Booths were erected in the main 
office and branches where well-versed 
(and attractive) young ladies were 
armed with the brochure “RAMAC 
and You” to answer questions. 


Wrinkles lroned Before 
They Began 

Meetings were held with local 
printers, with certified and licensed 
public accountants, and with finan- 
cial officers of our larger commer- 
cial accounts. These cost us only 
the price of a lunch but did much 
to smooth out customer wrinkles 
before they occurred. 

In the final months we began trans- 
fer of personnel to new jobs that of- 
fered more interest and opportunity. 
In this and other ways, employees 
began to see how automation would 
work to their advantage. 

After the equipment was installed, 
we hosted a press conference. Nu- 
merous stories were printed about 
the machine and a television sta- 
tion ran a film we had made. Except 
for one newspaper advertisement, 
our communications were conccived 
and prepared internally. 

The project was.undertaken to 
accomplish an information purpose. 
It did. It also created new interest 
in our bank and made a valid sales 
promotion contribution to our mer- 
chandising program. 
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Our Changing Financial and 


Business Geography 


I1—The South 


CARL H. MADDEN 


In this, the second of four arti- 
cles, the author turns his attention 
to the growing South. Mr. MADDEN, 
dean of the College of Business, Le- 
high University, reported on the 
West last month and will review the 
two remaining major areas of the 
U.S. in the following months. 
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west are rapidly gaining finan- 

cial resources. With the exodus 
from farms to more productive em- 
ployment, personal income rises and 
broadens. Local consumer markets 
expand. Financial resources grow 
faster than production. More capi- 
tal investment expansion can, there- 
fore, be financed out of local sav- 


Tre growing South and South- 


ings. But continued _ economic 
growth at or better than national 
rates will still depend upon attract- 
ing the personal savings of higher- 
income regions. 

The first article in this series 
(June BANKING) described the rapid 
growth of the Far West. By the iso- 
lation of its markets from Eastern 
competition, California, for example, 
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has developed almost like a separate 
nation. It has specialized in rapid- 
growth manufacture. It has ex- 
ploited its access to local markets 
that grow as the climate attracts 
migrants. Economic growth plus 
favorable banking laws spur rapid 
expansion of financial power. 


The Coming Super-City 


As the nation becomes more in- 
terdependent, growth of financial! ac- 
tivity in the South and Southwest— 
like that of the Far West—can be 
understood only in relation to the 
national economic and _ financial 
scene, 

Today’s college graduate entering 
banking may see by the turn of the 
century five “megalopolitan’” areas 
having the complexity and area of 
today’s metropolitan New York. By 
2000, one-third of the nation’s peo- 
ple may be housed in 10 great super- 
metropoli, and more than two-thirds 
may live in 145 major metropolitan 
areas out of the more than 250,000 
that we have. 

Such basic population shifts dur- 
ing the 1950s are reflected in the 
changing distribution in housing 
starts throughout the nation. The 
change in holdings of nonfarm mort- 
gages mirrors also the growing in- 
fluence of the national mortgage 
market. 

The expected ranking of the 10 
largest urban aggregates by the end 
of the century suggests the future 
changes that may be in store for to- 
day’s young banker. They are (1) 
New York Area, (2) Los Angeles, 
(3) Chicago, (4) Detroit, (5) Bal- 
timore - Washington, (6) Philadel- 
phia-Delaware Valley, (7) San Fran- 
cisco Bay, (8) Miami-Eastern Flor- 
ida, (9) Boston-New England City, 
and (10) Cleveland-Cuyahoga Val- 
ley. The ranking shows not only 
the rising importance of Far West, 
Midwest, and South but also the con- 
tinued supremacy of New York and 
Northeast as the nation’s financial 
capital. Dr. Jerome P. Pickard, who 
made these projections, suggests the 
word “megapoli,” because all these 
centers are formed by the merging 
together of two or more important 
centers. 

Like all projections, these are 
based on past growth trends and re- 
lations; they are not forecasts. Still, 
they reveal dramatically the new 
dimension being added to American 
society by the spreading city and its 
demands for more space, new gov- 
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ernment, new social institutions, and 
new private financing for its growth. 


Impact on Banking 


Increasingly all over the country, 
the city—with its diversity of peo- 
ple, more equally distributed money 
incomes, increased interdependence 
with the national economy, and in- 
creased complexity of economic, so- 
cial, and physical structure — will 
dominate our lives and industry. 


RICHMOND. 


Some trends in banking already 
promise to accelerate, such as the 
branch banking “explosion”; the 
pressure for automation and pro- 
vision of accounting services to busi- 
ness; scientific marketing analysis; 
economic consulting on plant loca- 
tion; more “package” consumer 
financing; and farm management 
services. And there will be more 
competition with department store 
banking from financial “specialty” 


NEW ORLEANS 


DALLAS | 


L/OUSTON 


Devaney photographs 
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shops, such as savings and loan as- 
sociations and credit unions. 

Bankers will join or have already 
joined in growing community efforts 
to guide expected urban growth, to 
avoid transport jam-up, physical de- 
cay, urban sprawl, and financial 
strangulation. Early 1960 census 
figures cast the shadow of the fu- 
ture. They show population losses 
—and so reduced tax and matching 
aid bases—in many Eastern central 
cities. Figures for Midwest cities 
are mixed, while roomier Far West 
cities are still growing. Yet, be- 
tween 1950 and 1959 central city 
populations in 168 metropolitan 
areas throughout the country rose 
an average of only 1.5% while sur- 
rounding areas grew 44%, according 
to a census sample survey. 


Growth Laboratories— 
The Southeast... 


Until 30 years ago, the Southeast 
and Southwest, dominated by cotton 
and cattle, lagged behind. Today, it 
is a different story. The revolution 
in farm technology and the postwar 
boom made markets for southern 
products, created demands for the 
South’s underemployed labor force, 
and furnished much of the capital 
to put them to work. As total na- 
tional income rose, the South’s share 
increased. And as its own income 
rises with the move to cities, income 
becomes more broadly distributed 
among socio-economic groups, and 
consumer markets grow. 

Abundant water supplies, rapidly 
growing forests, oil resources, and 
willing workers in the Southeast pro- 
duced chemicals, paper, and petro- 
leum products for the country’s eco- 
nomic expansion. Farmers shifted 
from cotton to more productive cat- 
tle, dairy products, field grain, and 
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% 
change 
+ 5.97 
+74.42 
+71.08 
— 718 
+46.77 
+31.0 
+25.06 
+39 .32 
+76 .56 
+13.72 
+24.13 
+12.74 
+14.57 
+17.86 
+ 4.40 
+13 .44 


1960 
3,244,386 
224 ,383 
1,282,405 
1,772,428 
. 15,537,413 
1,735,807 


1950 
3,061,743 
128,643 
749 , 587 
1,909,511 
10,586 , 223 
1,325,089 
2,007,280 
318,085 
2,771,305 
3,444,578 
499 ,794 
588 , 637 
8,712,176 
3,934,224 
2,621,073 
1,905,299 
2,944,806 + 2.28 
2,683,516 +20.41 
913,774 + 5.52 
2,343,001 +31.16 
4,690,514 + 9.15 
6,371,766 +22.31 
2,982,483 +13.77 
2,178,914 — 0.76 
3,954,653 + 8.91 


2,161,421 
3,012,051 
3,231,148 


5,119,511 
7,793 ,294 
3,393 ,302 
2,162,422 
4,307, 186 


vegetable crops. In 11 Southeastern 
states during the 1950s, farm em- 
ployment dropped from about 20% 
to 10% of the labor force. Manu- 
facturing payrolls reached an esti- 
mated one-quarter of total income. 

Past trends projected ahead sug- 
gest a further narrowing of income 
differentials between the Southeast 
and the rest of the nation. For ex- 
ample, by 1970 per capita income in 
the six Atlanta Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict states should reach 77.4% of 
the national average. 

Such mechanical projections are 
only suggestive, however. To main- 
tain or increase its growth pace, the 
South faces such questions as these. 
Can its cities absorb, occupy, and 
house a steady influx of farm work- 


DISTRIBUTION OF NON-FARM MORTGAGE HOLDINGS, SELECTED LENDERS 


1950 LATEST* 1950 _—sLATEST* 


‘SAVINGS LOAN 
ASSNS 


*Holdings for commercial banks, June 30, ll 


surance companies, 1957; savings banks, 19 5 


1950 


LATEST* 1950 LATEST* 1950 _—sLATEST* 100 


LIFE INSURANCE TAUTUAL SAVINGS 


savings and loan associations, 1958; in- 


**Regional breakdowns other than Middle Didnt and New England not available for 


mutual savings banks. 


SOURCES: FHLB, FDIC, National Association of Mutual Savings Banks, Institute of Life 


Insurance. 
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1950 
591,024 
1,325,510 
160,083 
533,242 
4,835,329 
681, 187 
14,880, 192 
4,061,929 
619,636 
7,946,627 
2,233,351 
1,521,341 
10,498,012 
791,896 
2,117,037 
652,740 
3,291,718 
7,711,194 
688,862 
377,747 
3,318,860 
2,378,963 
2,005,552 
3,434,575 
290,529 


1960 
688,022 
1,398,875 
281,348 
599, 543 
6,018,570 
943,348 
16,596,507 
4,523,651 
626,976 
9,636,234 
2,300,513 

... 1,756,366 
11,217,708 
845,019 
2,358,251 
676,738 
3,531,773 
9,493 895 
886,485 
387,081 
3,898,778 
2,824 ,009 
1,847,082 
3,925,854 
326,578 


ers? Can it continue to attract out- 
side investment capital at the same 
or a faster pace? Can it provide its 
labor force with the skills to meet 
the challenge of increasingly scien- 
tific and technological productive 
processes? The record of the 1950s 
reflects the Southeast’s ability to ac- 
cept and adapt to change. Imagina- 
tive adaptability in the coming dec- 
ades of atomic energy, electronics, 
and automation can look to the pros- 
pect of rich reward. 


... And the Southwest 


World War II sparked rapid 
growth in the Southwest. Aluminum, 
airplanes, atomic energy, electronics, 
missiles, petrochemicals, and ladies’ 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 113) 


DISTRIBUTION OF NON-FARM DWELLING UNIT“ 


PACIFIC 


MOUNTAIN 


W. SOUTH CENTRAL > | 
SOUTH CENTRAL > 
SOUTH ATLANTIC > | 


W. NORTH CENTRAL 


E.NORTH CENTRAL > | 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC > 


WEW ENGLAND > 
1920-29 


1940-50 1950-60" 


1930-39 


*These A.B.A. estimates are based upon a 
projection of the rate of change during the 
1940-50 period. 


sourRCE:National Bureau of Economic 
search. 
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World Economic Trends 


Toward All-Time Peak 


gas industrial production and 
foreign trade of free world 
countries appear likely to have 
reached new all-time peaks during 
the first half of 1960, according to 
the semi-annual report on interna- 
tional developments by the Advisory 
Committee on Special Activities of 
the American Bankers Association. 
William A. Mitchell, chairman of the 
board of The Central Trust Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio, is chairman 
of the committee. 

The report, which provides factual 
information:-on world economic 
trends and .the United States bal- 
ance of payments, discusses argu- 
ments for ‘and against the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund being trans- 
formed into a world bank which 
would create an international money 
to overcome the shortage of gold ar 
a medium of exchange in transac- 
tions between countries. 


In Brief—World Trends ... 


“Industrial production and foreign 
trade of free world countries are 
likely to reach new all-time peaks 
during the current half year. The 
consumption boom of 1959 in West- 
ern Europe has now been supple- 
mented by a significant investment 
expansion as well. As a result, 
Western European authorities have 
become concerned over the prospect 
of a too rapid pace of economic 
growth. The monetary authorities 
in a number of Western European 
countries have moved to curb the 
expansion by a variety of anti-in- 
flationary measures. This has been 
especially true of the United King- 
dom and of West Germany. 

“The rapid increase in the number 
of newly independent states in 
Africa and the political unrest on 
that continent have served to focus 
interest on the area. Traditionally, 
capital for African development has 
come from Europe—from metropoli- 
tan powers to colonies. By far the 
largest provider of capital to Africa 
has been France. The United King- 
dom is the second largest European 
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The Semi-Annual Report of the ( 


Advisory Committee on Special Activities > 


source of external capital for Africa. 
Private United States investment in 
Africa has been small. Of an esti- 
mated total of $27-billion for direct 
United States investment abroad, 
the book value of investments in 
Africa is only about $790-million. 


... and Balance of Payments 


“The United States balance of 
payments, which was in deficit to 
the extent of $3.7-billion in 1959 
($3.4-billion in 1958), is expected 
to show another deficit of from $2.5- 
to $3.0-billion in 1960. The reduc- 
tion in the size of the deficit is ex- 
pected to result from a rise of 
United States exports in 1960. Ex- 
ports, for the first quarter of 1960, 
show significant improvement, ris- 
ing to an annual rate of $18.4-bil- 
lion, while imports, based on first 
quarter data, were running at an 
annual rate of $15.7-billion. If this 
relationship prevails for the re- 
mainder of the year, the margin of 
nonmilitary merchandise exports 
over imports for 1960 would amount 
to approximately $2.7-billion, as 
compared to $1.1-billion for 1959. 

“The gold outflow, which amount- 
ed to $2.3-billion in 1958, and to 
$1.1-billion in 1959, has now slowed 
to a trickle. For the first four 
months of 1960, it amounted to $96- 
million, reducing United States gold 
stocks to approximately $19.4-bil- 
lion. Total short-term dollar liabili- 
ties to foreigners and international 
institutions are almost $20-billion.” 


An IMF Proposal 


In discussion of the gold reserve 
position of the United States and 
measures such as tighter monetary 
policy and more efficient production 
to improve the international com- 
petitive situation with regard to 
American products, the report re- 
views proposals made by Professor 


Robert Triffin of Yale University 
and Dr. E. M. Bernstein, former di- 
rector of research of the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund. Dr. Triffin 
addresses himself to the shortage of 
monetary gold stocks to suppiy re- 
serves essential to support interna- 
tional convertibility of currencies 
used in trade and the reliance on na- 
tional currencies as international re- 
serves. He points out that the ratio 
of world monetary gold stocks has 
fallen persistently during the post- 
war years and that the production 
of gold is not sufficient for the main- 
tenance of adequate reserves in an 
expanding world economy. There- 
fore, he proposes that the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund be transferred 
into what, in effect, would serve as 
an international central bank to sup- 
ply a new medium of exchange sup- 
ported by international deposits of 
national currencies. Through its 
credit transactions, the fund would 
create reserves in the form of de- 
posits. 


An Opposing View 

Dr. Bernstein, however, disagrees 
with this point of view. He observes 
that under the plan countries would 
no longer have the right to hold re- 
serves in the form of dollars and 
sterling and points to the danger 
that the transfer of claims for dol- 
lars and sterling through the fund 
would give it the means for com- 
pelling compliance by the United 
States and the United Kingdom with 
whatever financial policies the fund 
might regard as necessary. Dr. 
Bernstein says also that it is not de- 
sirable to give an international in- 
stitution the power to create re- 
serves through credit operations 
with important countries bearing 
the obligation to provide resources 
equivalent to the fund’s deposits 
they thus acquire. 
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WILLIAM H. BAUGHN 


Dr. WILLIAM H. BAUGHN, associ- 
ate dean of the School of Business 
Administration, University of Texas, 
served as project director for the 
Committee to Study Banker Educa- 
tion Proarams, set up by the A.B.A. 
Council on Banking Education. 


ANKERS know that many types 
of educational programs are 
provided by organized bank- 


at Bankers’ Schools 


This more detailed report and tabulation of edu- 
cational opportunities and facilities for bankers is 
based on the findings of the A.B.A. Committee to 
study Banker Education Programs and is a sequel 
to BANKING’S April article, “‘What School for Me?” 


GROUP I—General Banking Schools 


ing. But a detailed list of these pro- 
grams is needed before one can 
appreciate the scope of this effort. 

A survey of the programs spon- 


National or regional, but not including programs of the American Institute of Banking. 
Subject matter includes all or a majority of the important fields of banking education. 


Designed for 


—~ Days Years Month Appror. 


Senior Junior Pre-officer per to when _—_attend- 
sored by national, state, and local Name of school, location, and sponsor __ officer officer group session complete held ance | 
completed by the A.B.A. Council on _ Stonier Graduate School of Banking— * . 12 3 June 1,100 
Banking Education, with the help of Rutgers University (A.B.A.) 
the state association secretaries and School of Banking—University of 24 . 12 3 Aug. _—-1,200 
officials of the various bankers’ Wisconsin (Central States Conference 
schools. Because there is such a va- |, of Bankers Association) , . - 
riety of programs, it is quite diffi- nating Aug 

University of Washington (Bankers 
cult to classify them. In the accom- Associations of Ariz., Calif., Idaho, 
panying tabulation, the programs are Mont., Nev., Oreg., Utah, Wash.)? 
grouped under a few broad head- School of Banking of the South— . . 12 3 June 600 
ings. Information is given on the Louisiana State University (Bankers 
length of each program, the month Associations of Ala., Fla., Ga., Kv., 
it is normally scheduled, and its size ‘La. Miss. N. C., Okla., 8. C., Tenn., 
in terms of students enrolled. Va., W. Va.) ad 
School of Banking—Williams College - 6 4 June 140 
National in Scope (Bankers Associations of Conn., 
Maine, Mass., R. I.) 
Shown under Groups I and II in The Southwestern Graduate School of ia 7 12 3 July 450 
the table are the 17 national or re- Banking—Southern Methodist 
gional schools. (A “regional” school University (Dallas Clearing House)” 
is defined as one sponsored by more __ Seminar for Senior Bank Officers— . 12 1 Aug.-Sept. 75 
than two state banking associa- Harvard University (Independent 
tions). All of these are schools in _ Bankers Association) . 
the strict sense of the word, in that Commercial Bank Management i 6 1 Nov. 60 


the programs cover longer time pe- 
riods, require the completion of out- 


Programs—sponsored by Columbia 
University 


1. The Stonier Graduate School of Banking offers, in addition to its Commercial Banking major, a f- 
major in Savings Management & Real Estate Financing and one in Trusts. ( 
2. Offers majors in both commercial banking and trusts. 


side assignments by the students, 
and usually extend over a period of 
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two or three years. Two are univer- 
sity-run programs. 

Of the 17, eight can be classified 
under Group I as general banking 
schools, for their programs cover 
all, or several important phases, of 
banking education. 

The other nine, listed under Group 
II, specialize to some degree in a 
given area of financial management. 
Except for the National Trust School, 
these programs are sponsored by na- 
tional financial associations other 
than the A.B.A. In most instances 
the student body is made up of both 
commercial bankers and _ students 
from other financial institutions. 


Regional Efforts 


The extensive list of programs 
sponsored by individual state asso- 
ciations (and in two cases by two 
associations jointly) indicates the 
extent to which our state associa- 
tions are engaged in educational ef- 
forts designed continually to im- 
prove the status of the banking pro- 
fession. These programs are shown 
under Group III. 

Only an arbitrary distinction can 
be made between what might be 
called a “school” as compared with 
other educational efforts. From the 
impressive list, there are a number 
of state-sponsored programs that 
would meet the criteria mentioned 
above for the school designation. 
Most of these school-type programs 
are general in nature. Some of them 
rank in both scope and quality with 
the educational efforts of the na- 
tional groups. 

In addition to the broader schools, 


a few states offer specialized pro- 
grams which rank in the school 
category. Iowa and New York run 
agricultural schools. Florida, New 
York, and Pennsylvania operate 
trust schools, and New York pro- 
vides its bankers with special schools 
in the public relations and consumer 
credit fields. 


Supplementary Programs 


Supplementing these more elabo- 
rate educational efforts, state asso- 
ciations sponsor approximately 80 
additional conferences, forums, 
clinics, workshops, and seminars de- 
signed for various levels of bank 
personnel. These can be classified as 
basically educational in nature, but 
their objectives are somewhat dif- 
ferent from those of the regular 
schools. The general purpose of 
most of these programs is to bring 
the participants up to date on one 
or more important topics of current 
interest to bank management. They 
are valuable supplements to the for- 
mal schools. 

About half of these programs are 
fairly general in scope. The survey 
showed that, of these generalized 
programs and short courses, 10 are 
recommended for directors, 27 for 
senior officers, 38 for junior officers, 
and 28 for pre-officer groups. A num- 
ber of the conferences are open to 
several levels of personnel. The pro- 
grams vary in length from one day 
to four or five days. 

State associations also offer ap- 
proximately 50 specialized clinics, 
workshops, or conferences. While 
these programs are geared to a spe- 


GROUP II—Specialized National Schools 


cific area of banking, their format 
and length are very similar to the 
general conferences discussed in the 
preceding paragraph. Agricultural 
credit programs are the most com- 
mon type. Short agricultural courses 
are scheduled by 17 states this year. 

Next in number come clinics and 
workshops in consumer and instal- 
ment credit; 15 such programs are 
scheduled. A total of 10 short 
courses dealing with trust work will 
be offered by state associations. Pub- 
lic relations clinics are scheduled by 
seven state associations. Four oper- 
ations and personnel conferences are 
listed. 

In the field of commercial credit, 
only four special programs were re- 
ported. The fact that a large ma- 
jority of the general programs are 
devoted primarily to the problems 
of commercial credit probably ac- 
counts for the limited number of 
specialized programs in this impor- 
tant area of bank management. 

Two states offer short courses 
dealing with income tax problems, 
and one offers a savings management 
program. 

Although the individual banker 
may have a difficult task in choos- 
ing among these many educational 
programs open to him, he cannot 
deny that many opportunities are 
available for professional training 
and self-improvement. The many 
short courses in the form of confer- 
ences and clinics provide a valuable 
“feeder’”’ for the more elaborate edu- 
cational programs. 

Similarly, the programs offered by 
some states for pre-officer and jun- 


Days Years | Bim. onth Approx. Days Years Month Approx. 
Name of school, location, per to when attend- Name of school, location, per to when attend- 
and sponsor session complete held ance and sponsor session complete held ance 
Graduate School of Credit and 12 3 June-July 100 National School of Industrial Bank- —:12 3 July-Aug. 
Financial Management—Stanford (Stanford) ing—University of Colorado 
and Dartmouth (The Credit July-Aug. 200 (American Industrial Bankers 
Research Foundation of the (Dartmouth) Association) 
National Association of Credit The National Trust School—North- 18 1 Aug. 225 
Management) western University (Trust 
Graduate School of Savings Banking 12 3 June-July 90 Division-American Bankers 
—Brown University (National Association) 
Ass’n Mutual Savings Banks) School of Consumer Banking— 12 3 Aug. 200 
Management Development Con- 18 2 July 50 University of Virginia (Consumer 
ference for Savings Bankers, Bankers Association) 
Dartmouth College (National School of Financial Public Relations 12 2 June-July 69 
Ass'n Mutual Savings Banks) Northwestern University (Financial 
NABAC School for Bank Auditors 12 3 July-Aug. 300 Public Relations Association) 
and Comptrollers—University of Commercial Credit Management 6 1 June 60 


Wisconsin (Association for Bank 
Audit, Control, and Operation) 
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Program—sponsored by Columbia 


University 
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ior officer groups provide the banker 
with a natural sequence through 
which he can progress toward the 
higher-level schools. Feeding all of 
of these educational programs are 
the extensive facilities of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Banking, which are 
not included in this survey. 


Also open to the banker who feels 
a need for such training, and is will- 
ing to pay the price both in time and 
effort, are a number of senior man- 
agement type programs with limited 
enrolment. These cover a wide va- 
riety of educational possibilities and 
vary from those designed specifi- 


cially for bankers to the general 
executive development programs run 
by many universities and open to 
persons from all fields of business. 

The banker must decide which of 
these many educational operations 
best fit his own specific needs and 
those of his bank. 


GROUP Banking Programs 


Under sponsorship of one or two state associations. Includes both general 
programs and those limited to specific fields of banking, but does not include 
resident programs of the American Institute of Banking. 


Days 
per 
session 


Program and location 


Agricultural Credit Conference-- 
Montgomery 

Bank Study Conference-— 
Tuscaloosa 

Executive Management Conference 
—Point Clear 

Instalmént Credit Seminar— 
various cities 

Trust Division Fall Conference— 
various cities 

Ariz. Bank Operations Conference— 
Phoenix 


Agricultural Credit Conference— 
Little Rock 
Bankers Seminar—Fayetteville 
Instalment Credit Conference— 
Little Rock 
Public Relations Workshop— 
Little Rock 
Trust Conference—Little Rock 
Calif. Bank Management Workshop 
Conference—Los Angeles and 
San Francisco 
Credit Workshop Conference— 
Los Angeles and San Francisco 


School of Banking—Boulder! 


Junior Credit Workshop—Cheshire 
(two times each year) 


Del. Agricultural Clinic—Newark 


D.C. Forum for Bank Executives 
Fla. Bankers Forum—Winter Park 
Trust Training School!—Gainesville 


Agricultural Credit Conference— 
Atlanta 

Instalment Credit Conference— 
Macon 

Junior Bankers Conference—Athens 

Operations Clinic—Albany and 
Atlanta 


Idaho Junior Officers Conference—Boise 
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Month Approx. 


when 
held 


Aug. 
April 


March 
April 


March 


Nov. & 
Dec. 


March 


May 


March 


attend- 
ance 


170 


200 
160 


135 


40 


203 


211 


131 


381 


115 


Program and location 


School for Development of Junior 
Executives—Carbondale! 


Agricuttural Clinic—Lafayette 

Bank Study Conference—Indianapolis 

Instalment Loan Conference— 
Indianapolis 

Trust Conference—various cities 


Agricultural Credit School—Ames? 

Income Tax School—Des Moines 

Instalment Credit Conference— 
Des Moines 


Agricultural School—Manhattan 

Bank Management Clinic—Lawrence 

Bank Personnel Dinners—various 
cities 

Trust Conference—various cities 


School of Banking—Lexington 


Junior Bankers Conference— 
Baton Rouge 

Mid-Winter Conference—Baton 
Rouge 

Public Relations and Manpower 
Forum—Alexandria 


Bankers Study Conference—various 
cities 
Savings Bank School—various cities 


Maine 


Bank Management Conference— 
Worcester 

Commercial Credit Conference— 
Northampton 

Instalment Credit Conference— 
Boston and Northampton 


Agricultural Finance Clinic— 
East Lansing 

Bank Operations Clinic—various 
cities 

Bank Women’s Conference—various 
cities 

Consumer Credit Clinic—various 
cities 

School of Banking—Ann Arbor? 


1 Requires three years to complete entire program. 
2 Requires two years to complete entire program. 


Month 
when 
held 
Sept. 
March 
Feb. 
April 
April 
June 


Nov. 
Sept. 


March 
June 
April 
March 
June 
March 


Jan. 


Nov. 


April 
June 
April 
Oct. 


April & 
Oct. 


April 
April 
April 
April 


June & 
July 


Approx. 
attend- 
ance 
126 
400 
225 


200 


135 


130 
325 
2,500 


26 
250 
100 


635 
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per 


State Program and location session 


Mich. Study Conference—Ann Arbor 
(cont'd) Trust Conference—Gaylord 


Minn. Agricultural Credit Conference— 1% 


Minneapolis 

Farm Income Tax Short Course— 2 
Minneapolis 

Junior Bank Officer and Staff 
Conference—Minneapolis and 
St. Paul 


Bank Management Conference— 
Jackson 

Junior Bankers Study Conference— 
Hattiesburg 


Mo. Annual Agricultural Credit 
Conference—-Columbia 
Bank Management Conference— 
Columbia 
Instalment Credit Clinic— 
Columbia 


Agricultural Credit Conference— 
Bozeman 

Consumer Credit Clinics—various 
cities 


Bank Management Conference— 
Crete 


Agricultural Credit Conference— 
Durham 

Instalment Credit Conference— 
Concord or Manchester 

Mid-Winter Conference for 
Directors and Trustees 

Vermont—New Hampshire School 
of Banking (Joint)—rotates one 
year each at Burlington, Durham, 
and Hanover 


Public Relations School—Princeton 


Farm and Livestock Conference— 
Las Cruces 

Instalment Credit Conference— 
Cloudcroft 

Public Relations Seminar— 
Albuquerque 


Bankers Institute for Advanced 
Management—West Point 

Bankers Institute for Consumer 
Credit Management—West Point 
(two times per year) 

Bankers Institute for Executive 
Development—West Point (two 
times per year) 

Bankers School of Agriculture— 
Ithaca? 

Graduate Bankers School of 
Agriculture—Ithaca 

Bankers Institute of Public 
Relations—West Point 

Estate and Trust Administration 
School—Troy? 

Trust New Business School— 
New York 
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Month Approx. 


when 
held 


Fall 


Sept. & 
March 


Oct. & 
May 


July & 
Aug. 
Aug. 


Oct. 


June 


June 


ance 


Days 


per 
session 


Program and location 
Carolina Bankers Conference— 
Chapel Hill (joint sponsorship 
with South Carolina)! 
Program for Bank Directors— 
10 programs, various cities 


Junior Bankers Conference— 
Grand Forks 


School of Banking—Athens? 


Bankers Study Conference— 
Norman 

Instalment Credit Conference-— 
Oklahoma City 


Directors Seminar—Lewisburg 

Fall Meeting—Pittsburgh 

Summer School—Lewisburg 

Trust Training School—Lewisburg! 


Carolina Bankers Conference— 
Chapel Hill (joint sponsorship 
with North Carolina)! 


Junior Employees Conference— 
Vermillion 


Agricultural Credit Clinic— 
Nashville 

Bankers Conference— Knoxville 

Instalment Credit Clinic— 
Nashville 

Public Relations Clinice—various 


cities 


Texas Bankers Conference---Austin 


Utah Public Relations Clinic—various 
cities 


Vermont—New Hampshire School 
of Banking (joint)—rotates one 
year each at Burlington, Durham, 
and Hanover 


Bank Management School— 
Charlottesville! 

Bankers Trust School— 
Charlottesville 

Commercial Bankers Conference— 
Charlottesville 


Wash. Agricultural Loan Clinics— 
various cities 
Bank Study Conference—various 
cities 
Instalment Loan Clinics—various 
cities (6 per year) 


School of Banking—Jackson’s 
Mill! 


Junior Bankers Conference— 
Milwaukee 


Wyo. Credit School—Casper 


June 


Oct. 


March 


March 


' Requires three years to complete entire program. 
2 Requires two years to complete entire program. 


| Month Approx. 
attend- when attend- 
State | held ance 
: : Dec. 250 N.C. 5 July 175 
2 Oct. 80 
175 1,000 
“Oct. 550 
Ohio 6 148 
Miss. 2 Feb. 235 Okla. 3 = 250 
j 2 March 135 1 | 25 
prox. 
end- 
April 100 Pa. 144 Aug. 116 
26 x 2 Nov. 460 
246 ~—sJan. 315 44% 187 
= 5 June 195 
S.C. 5 July 175 
 - 
Bs Mont. 14 Feb. 100 
3 
30) N. 1 Dec. 60 2 Feb. 156 
» April 85 3 525 
_ 4 500 
4 Sept. 200 
80 
Vt. 4 Sept. 200 
«(ONL 3 April 150 
CON. Mer 2 Nov. 67 
Sept. 93 Va. 4144 Aug. 50 
26 q 1 Feb. 140 214 Aug. 40 
m N.Y. 12 = 40 
00 
12 57 1 160 
35 
4 2 Oct. 120 
_ 12 40 
240 
6 60 
90 
00 q 3 67 
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A Trust Department 
Time-Saver 


DAVID J. BRUBACH 


The author is assistant vice-presi- 
dent, trust department, The Union 
National Bank of Pittsburgh, Pa. 


S WITH many banks, our trust 
A department handles the full 
range of trust accounts—liv- 
ing, agency, guardian, trusts under 
will, and executor of estates. In those 
cases where we have the responsi- 
bility of investing the money of a 
customer, it is necessary to submit 
periodic reviews showing the status 
of the account. These go not only to 
the customer, but to our trust in- 
vestment committee, co-trustees, and 
other interested parties. 

The most recent step toward 
mechanized efficiency was the instal- 
lation of an electronic typing calcu- 
lator, which is used primarily to 
prepare these investment reviews. 
The machine, an IBM 632, consists 
of a computer with a magnetic core 
memory, an electric typewriter with 
conventional keyboard, and a 10-key 
companion keyboard used for keying 
in numerical information. 

It can add, subtract, multiply, di- 
vide, and round off. More important, 
it can remember for later processing 
all numerical information introduced 
into the calculator from the compan- 
ion keyboard or developed in the 
course of its program. 


Two Tedious Steps 


In the past, investment reviews 
were prepared in two basic steps. 
The first step required the use of a 
calculator to compute investment in- 
formation on a worksheet. The ac- 
tual work included using the income 
rate to figure the annual income, 
determining the ledger price and 
value from department records, and 
multiplying the present price by the 
number of shares to obtain the mar- 
ket value. Then, by dividing the in- 
come rate by the market price, the 
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percent of yield was calculated for 
the stock. Bond yields were com- 
puted from yield tables. 

This time-consuming operation 
had to be performed for each invest- 
ment held. Figures for the individual 
investments were then combined to 
obtain totals for income, ledger 
value, and market value. An over-all 
yield percentage was figured and, 
finally, a listing was prepared show- 
ing the percent which each invest- 
ment represented within the total 
account. That would complete the 
first step. 

The second step of the former 
procedure called for proofreading all 
the figures and then typing the in- 
formation on duplicating masters. 
After the typing, it was necessary 
to recheck the figures to be sure no 
errors had been made during the 
typing operation. 


The Better Way 


Under our new method we have 
been able to eliminate entirely the 
use of worksheets. Basic informa- 
tion for the reviews is given to the 
operator who then performs all the 
calculating and typing in a single 
operation. 

For each stock listing the operator 
keys in the number of shares (or 
par value) on the companion key- 
board. This is automatically typed 
on the duplicating master and is 
held in the memory unit for further 
computation. By keying in the an- 
nual income rate, the machine auto- 
matically computes and types in the 
annual income. This same procedure 
is used to obtain the market value 
and the percent of yield. 

The computed market value is held 
in the memory and, using this and 


A typewriter, a 10-key companion keyboard, 
and a computer with a memory, produce a 
completed 
data without the worksheets, proofreading, 
and figure checking that previously took 
more than half of the operator’s time 


investment review from basic 


the ledger value subtotal, the ma. 
chine determines the percentage of 
appreciation or depreciation for the 
account. 

After all listings have been made, 
final totals for the annual income, 
ledger value, and market value are 
computed and automatically typed 
on the duplicating master. From 
these, the average yield percentage 
is computed and entered. 

To complete the review the oper- 
ator uses the machine to compute 
the individual investment percent- 
ages and then types a brief history 
of the account. The completed mas- 
ter is checked for accuracy and for- 
warded for duplicating. 


New v. Old 


Comparing the IBM 632 operation 
with our former method, we realize 
a savings in time of 50% or more, 
depending on the length and degree J 
of complication for each review. 
Where it was formerly necessary to 
retype every figure on the report, 
the only copying now is in taking 
the basic information from depart- 
ment records—a step that also was 
necessary with the old method. 
Where it was formerly necessary to 
perform two proofreading opera- 
tions, we now need only one. 

Our new system has virtually 
eliminated recopying errors. And an- 
other satisfying aspect is that every 
review has the appearance of a spe- 
cially prepared report, with every 
column of figures perfectly aligned. 

We feel that this new system of | 
preparing semiannual investment re- 
views for trust accounts meets our 
aim of continually offering more 
efficient service to both our custom- 
ers and our shareholders. 
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Are you doing a 


protecting your records P 


When you stop and think about it, it’s only 
smart banking to microfilm all those records you 
would be lost without. 

No doubt you’re already taking care of many 
important bank records. But there may be some 
you’ve overlooked . . . records you should be 
putting on film regularly. Or it may be that you 
have only one microfilm copy of these items. . . 
when it would be safer to have a duplicate roll 
for off-the-premises storage. 

Chances are you can set up a vital records 
security program with your present microfilming 
equipment. We will be glad to answer any ques- 
tion you may have and help you get your pro- 
gram started. 

And if you feel the need for newer, more auto- 
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complete job of 


mated microfilming equipment, you’ll want to 
know more about the new RecorpAK RELIANT 
500 Microfilmer, which lets you expose two rolls 
simultaneously, and combines new speed and 
convenience. 

Write today for free booklet “Operation Pre- 
paredness,” offered to financial institutions as a 
public service. Recordak Corporation, 415 
Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming 
—now in its 33rd year 
In Canada contact Recordak of Canada Ltd., Toronto 
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CHARLES F. NEWHALL 
Vice-President 


GEORGE W. MILLER 
Vice-President 


NORTHWEST 


Victor C. VON MEDING JOHN C. HEMMERLE 
Asst. Vice-President Asst. Cashier 


RayMonp V. DIEBALL Jack W. HALLBERG 
Asst. Cashier Asst. Cashier 


SOUTHWEST 


ERNEST J. HULTGREN Rosert E. WHITE 
Asst. Vice-President Asst. Cashier 


IN ALL 50 STATES 


These men offer you 
the finest, full-time 
correspondent 


banking service! 


The twenty-five men pictured here are membé 
of our Banks and Bankers Division team 
The First National Bank of Chicago. They 
specialists who have only one job—to s 
our more than 2,000 correspondent banks aro 
the country. 


Because they’re assigned to specific geogral 
ical areas, the Banks and Bankers Divis 


The Firs 
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CENTRAL 


NORTHEAST 


WILLIAM T. DWYER H. STANLEY PICKFORD 
Asst. Vice-President Asst. Cashier 


JOSEPH C. FENNER LAWRENCE J. BERRY H. RosBert GRIDLEY 
Asst. Vice-President Asst. Cashier Asst. Cashier 


LesLigE V. BJORK ARTHUR F. STAKE 
Asst. Cashier Asst. Cashier 


JOHN K, TULL CHARLES P. ONGENA 
Asst. Cashier Asst. Cashier 


Asst. Cashier Asst. Cashier 


R. GARTH DuNnN, JR. ANDREW J. NIELO SOUTH EAST 


BANK PLANNING 
AND DESIGN 


FRED s. FLoyD NEVIN G. BOWSER 
Asst. Vice-President Asst. Cashier 


C. Hucu 
SPECIAL CuarLes L. MONROE 


SERVICES Asst. Cashier 
amen understand the problems and needs of local RayMonp E. BRUEN 

bankers. And because they work closely with 

he officers in our ten commercial divisions, 

hey’re able to supply our correspondents with 

irst-hand financial and industrial information. 


If this is the kind of full-time correspondent 
banking service you want, call or write the 
Banks and Bankers Division today. 
Davin R. MaIn 


ational Bank of Chicago 


Wearborn, Monroe & Clark Streets @ Building with Chicago since 1863 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Pros and Cons 


ERCHANDISE “giveaways” in 
M the promotion of new busi- 
ness have come to be widely 
used in the savings and loan indus- 
try and among savings banks. Some 
savings bankers feel that they have 
to use premiums to keep up with 
their competition, especially where 
they cannot meet savings and loan 
dividend rates. Dean C. Wolf, a Bos- 
ton advertising man, in addressing 
the Financial Public Relations Asso- 
ciation, estimated that $2-billion was 
spent on premiums in 1957. 
Randolph Brownell of the Union 
Square Savings Banks puts the case 
for premiums this way: “In every 
given market area a certain num- 
ber of people are on the fence, 
so to speak. They either have the 
idea to open an account or deposit 
as much as they would like. If you 
nudge them psychologically with a 
premium you can get these people 
who are on the fence to come over 
to your camp.” 


Are Premiums Ethical? 


The chairman of a Washington 
bank which gives present customers 
advertising novelties such as ball 
point pens and sometimes costlier 
items, comments: “Giving premiums 
for new accounts is poor policy. It 
amounts to an interest payment. The 
supervisory authorities frown on it. 
There is some question as to its 
ethics.” 

But an officer of another bank, 
which has used giveaways in drives 
for new accounts, states: “The FDIC 
doesn’t care. Giveaways are charge- 
able as advertising. Among savings 
and loan associations, especially on 
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HERBERT BRATTER 


OF PREMIUMS 


The frank—and conflicting—views of bank 
and Government officials on “giveaway” 


promotions 


the West Coast, in Cleveland, and 
Miami, giveaways have gotten out 
of hand. We have not used them 
lately, because even with a $2.50 
premium our 3% rate on savings 
can’t compete with a 4% or 414% 
savings and loan dividend.” 

In New York, this banker con- 
tinued, savings and commercial 
banks are keen competitors, but com- 
mercial banks carry the accounts 
of both savings banks and savings 
and loan associations and so are in- 
hibited from competing with these 
customers by offering premiums for 
savings accounts. One big Washing- 
ton savings and loan expressed vig- 
orous opposition to the offering of 
premiums by commercial banks. 


FHLB Restricts the Practice 


The Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board has tried to restrict giveaways 
among its members. “We have 
noted,” states Chairman Albert J. 
Robertson, “that an epidemic of give- 
aways has broken out again in sev- 
eral areas. ... When these practices 
are overdone they defeat their in- 
tended purpose and are sooner or 
later abandoned. It is too bad that 
they ever get started in a big way.” 
For several years the FHLBB has 
restricted giveaways to premiums 
not having a monetary value exceed- 
ing $2.50. Such premiums may be 
given for any one increase in an ac- 
count, as well as for any new open- 
ing.” 

FDIC, whose policies in this re- 


gard are followed by the Federal 
Reserve and the Comptroller, con- 
siders each plan on its merits. It 
has not given blanket clearance to 
promotional programs to attract new 
business. FDIC holds that whether 
a giveaway constitutes compensa- 
tion for the use of deposited funds 
will depend upon the facts in each 
case. When such a gift constitutes 
compensation, its value is counted 
in determining total interest paid, 
subject to the applicable maximum. 
“However, if the gift is given merely 
as an incentive to promote goodwill 
and to encourage thrift, is non- 
recurring, and is not done with the 
intention of providing financial com- 
pensation to the customer for the 
use of his funds, it may be consid- 
ered as an advertising expense and 
not an indirect payment of interest.” 


Keep Cost Low 


Such a gift should have only a 
nominal value, say $2.50 or less. The 
Comptroller’s office, citing Sec. 19 
of the Federal Reserve Act and Reg- 
ulation Q, states: ‘‘Where premiums 
are given by a member bank to new 
depositors at the time of opening 
of new accounts and not on a recur- 
ring basis, and the premium has only 
a nominal value, this office regards 
the practice as an advertising or 
promotional medium rather than an 
indirect payment of interest. We 
would apply the same principle to 
premiums given to existing savings 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 112) 
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Mount Prospect State Bank, Mount Prospect, Illinois, uses 8 new compact 


AUTOMATIC 
CASHIERS 


View showing manner in which Model 502’s 
have been installed in the tellers‘ work areas 
by the Mount Prospect State Bank. Note that 
the keyboard unit has been countersunk. 
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PAY, SORT, COUNT AND PACKAGE COINS WITH BRANDTS 


BRANDT 


AUTOMATIC CASHIER Co. 


WATERTOWN) Established 1890 WISCONSIN 


Brandt® Cashier® 
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Mayo and Mayo, Architects, Chicago, Illinois 


The Mount Prospect State Bank has been added to 
the long list of banks who have installed the very 
latest type Brandt Automatic Cashier, the ELEC- 
TRIC Model 502 which consists of two units, a coin 
dispenser and a keyboard. The two units together 
occupy only 34 of the counter space required by 
other type Brandt Automatic Cashiers. The units 
may be placed in positions to suit individual tellers. 


This bank uses a complete line of Brandt equipment. 
Note their letter reproduced herewith. 


There are several other types of electric Brandt 
Automatic Cashiers as well as manually operated 
machines from which to make a selection. Addi- 
tional Brandt products include Coin Sorters and 
Counters, Coin Counters and Packagers and Coin 
Wrappers and Bill Straps. 
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BANKING’S 


SURVEY OF READER INTEREST 
TO HELP MAKE YOUR MAGAZINE MORE VALUABLE TO YOU! 


BANKING 
The OUTLOOK 


and CONDITION OF BUSINESS 


THE INVESTMENT MARKETS 


Washington 


Monetary Matters on Capitol Hill 


HERBERT BRATTER 


IDEAS AT WORK 


A Bus, « Breckfast,and ~~ ously noted. is 85 feet tong. The Cali- 
« Bank Tour 

First Nations! Bank in 

Lake City sends us story tha! 
this wey 

“If you had te open temporery en the ore driven to the all bank services 
bank office in trailer on site where 

permanent office would be 
Helps Open New Bank 
cary, the of The Bank of Arting 
Bagley. to Heights, Ti, earlier this 


For issue of APRIL, 1960 


Won’t you please complete this questionnaire and mail it in 
business reply envelope to BANKING — 12 East 36th Street, 
New York 16, N.Y. 


Individual boxes at lower left show titles of features and 
articles as they appeared in BANKING for April 1960. For the 
purpose of this survey, these are the items for which we’d like 
to have your answers. 


THIS FEATURE IS READ - 
REGULARLY [__] OCCASIONALLY [_] SELDON 


COMMENT: 


THIS FEATURE IS READ - 
[_] REGULARLY [_] OCCASIONALLY 


COMMENT: 


THIS FEATURE IS READ — 
] REGULARLY [__] OCCASIONALLY 


COMMENT: _ 


THIS FEATURE IS READ — 
[_] REGULARLY [__] OCCASIONALLY 


COMMENT: 


THIS FEATURE IS READ — 
REGULARLY [__] OCCASIONALLY SELDOM 


COMMENT: 
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EDITORIAL MARKSMANSHIP 


What do you read in BANKING? 


Here’s the way we get the answer and keep a steady control 
over editorial marksmanship. 


The page to the left is a reproduction of the front of a leaflet on 


which are cut-outs of the titles of some of the material appearing 


in BANKING. 


Periodically, we use this method to survey the reading prefer- 
ences of our subscribers. We ask not only what do you read, but 
also which features are read most regularly, what articles prove: 
most helpful. We ask, among other things, for comments on 
BANKING’s current content, and for suggestions concerning new, 


additional material that readers might like to see included in our 


pages. 


The reason for all these questions should be obvious. It is 
simply to make BANKING more valuable to you. When readers 
tell us what they want, we do our best to give it to them—to make 
this publication, in each succeeding issue, more than ever the 


magazine that tells you what you want to know. 


Read BANKING—every month! 


Largest paid circulation of any publication in the banking field 


BANKING 


Journal of the American Bankers Association 


This is one of a series highlighting a few of the many activities of the American Bankers Association. 


July, 1960 
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PHOTOSTAT PORTABLE MICROFILM CAMERA 
GOES WHERE YOUR RECORDS ARE 


As easy to carry as a portable typewriter, the Photostat* 
camera goes where your records are—next desk, next room, 
next state. Its 21 Ibs. include self-contained carrying case. 


EXCLUSIVE MAGAZINE FEED gives you one-second loading. 
No threading film through rollers. Just drop the magazine into 
place, snap the lock—and you’re ready to microfilm. 

You can remove, reinsert, or interchange magazines in the 
light. You keep related records on one magazine without wast- 
ing time or film. 

Magazines come in 10-, 25- and 50-ft. lengths. 


EXCLUSIVE SELF-ADJUSTING THROAT opens automatically 
to 4%”, taking multiple documents in booklet form or stapled 
or paper-clipped sheets. 

The entire width of your image—up to 11.6”—is sharp and 
clear, because the camera uses the most central part of the 


lens eye. 
*Registered trade name of Photostat Corporation 


PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 
DEPT. BM24-1,ROCHESTER 3, NEW YORK 


You can film continuous forms of any length. The open rear 
tray easily handles exiting documents. 


LOW COST. These savings make the Photostat portable micro: 


film camera the most economical camera on the market. 


1. You save on initial cost. The low price of the camera even | 


includes carrying case. 


2. You save on time and labor The camera films 80 ft. per 


minute—the equivalent of 92 letters or 192 checks. 
3. You save on film because you get a 24x reduction. 


COMPACT. The Photostat camera when opened takes up only | . 


22” x 12” x 1314” of space. 

For a demonstration of how this camera can simplify record 
keeping for you, contact your nearest Photostat Corporation 
sales and service office, or send us the coupon. 

We can also help you find the answers to a wide variety of 
other paperwork problems because— 


PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 
MEANS ALL THESE... 


A SUBSIDIARY OF |tek CORPORATION 


PHOTOSTAT is a trademark of PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 


Please send me more information on the Photostat portable microfilm camera. 
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PROJECTION PHOTOCOPYING 
equipment and supplies 


OFFSET DUPLICATING 
equipment and supplies 

PROCEDURAL MICROFILMING 
equipment and supplies 


OFFICE COPYING 
equipment and supplies 
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JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


Business Building Bulletin 


JULY 1960 


IDEAS AT WORK 


Bank Sponsors Safety 
League for Children 


HE American National Bank of 

Denver sponsored production of 
a cartoon booklet that teaches acci- 
dent prevention to youngsters in 
four Colorado counties. Titled “(How 
NOT to Be an Angel,” the series of 
lively drawings carries a message to 
mothers as well as to kids. Hundreds 
of copies have been distributed in 
public and parochial schools. The 
Colorado Highway Safety Council 
has circulated the pamphlet to its 
members, too. 

“Next September and each year,” 
says Vice-president Stanley O. Hal- 
berg, “we will distribute the booklet 
to the new first graders.” 

Implementing the program is the 
Children’s Safety League, a member- 
ship card in which is attached to 
each copy of the pamphlet. By bring- 
ing the card to the bank, answering 
some simple yes and no questions 
based on the cartoons, and promising 
to practice safety each day, the 
youngsters are certified as official 
members of the League. 

In further encouragement of 
safety, the bank asks the teacher to 
report acts of valor or courage in 
connection with safety of others. 
American National will open a $5 
savings account in the name of the 
boy or girl. 

“How NOT to Be an Angel” was 
done by Adman Boyd R. Miller, who 
holds the copyright. In a foreword 
the bank says: “Although this book- 
let has been quite costly to assemble, 
we feel our money will have been 
well spent if it will help protect any 
child in this community from just 
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NEVER PLAY WITH MATCHES... BE SURE TO KEEP 
THEM OUT OF REACH OF THE SMALLER CHILDREN 


From “How NOT to Be an Angel” 


one accident.” It is dedicated to ‘“‘the 
perpetuity of our most priceless pos- 
sessions, our children.”’ 


Conversational Ads 
Bring Auto Loans 


SERIES of newspaper advertise- 
ments in the form of conversa- 
tions between banker and customer 
is getting results for the Arthur 
State Bank, Union, S.C. President 
H. M. Arthur sent us a sample. 
Headed “Was This You?” the ad 


The Ideas Section of the Business 
Building Bulletin is by JOHN L. 
COOLEY. 


begins: ‘Below is a typical conversa- 
tion we hear many times each week.” 
Copy continues: 

Customer—Last week I traded for 
a late model car and had to finance 
the difference. My payments are $60 
per month for 30 months. How much 
would this cost me under a_ bank 
finance plan? 

Bank—In order to give you the same 
complete insurance coverage, including 
mortgage life insurance, your pay- 
ments would be $55 per month. 

Customer—That’s a saving of $5 per 
month for 30 months, making a total 
of $150. In fact I could have saved 
almost three monthly payments. I wish 
I had known this before I traded. 

Bank—We suggest you keep us in 
mind the next time you trade. . 

The bank suggests he come by in 
person to work out the details. After 
a question and answer on low bank 
finance charges, the ad concludes: 

Customer — Why are bank finance 
rates lower than most other finance 
plans? 

Bank—Ours is not to wonder WHY 
but to save you money when you BUY. 


Bankers Paint Station 


for Portland Zoo Rwy. 


_ community relations story is 
about some bankers who made an 
unusual contribution to a local enter- 
prise. It’s reported by Douglas P. 
Huegli, assistant vice-president of 
the Portland (Oreg.) Trust Bank. 
The Portland Zoo Railway, built 
by local contributions of money, 
materials, and services, borrowed 
$20,000 from the trust company, and 
is diligently paying off its indebted- 
ness. Recently the little road took a 
small group of civic leaders on a 
trial run over a new section of track 
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Did You See This Year’s “‘Broad Street Journal’’? 


W: can’t skip (who can?) the Penn- 
sylvania Bankers Association conven- 
tion issue of Girard’s Broad Street 
Journal, published by Girard Trust 
Corn Exchange Bank, Philadelphia. 

The 1960 edition, like its predeces- 
sors, was four tabloid pages of fun: 
lampoons, a bit of satire, comical news 
stories, ads for bank services repre- 
senting some really new ideas. 

The streamer head was “Presiden- 
tial Election To Be Called Off; Politi- 
cal Parties To Merge Like Banks.” 
The story predicted a bank-like lineup 
for the new upper echelon of govern- 
ment, with Eisenhower board chair- 
man, Truman vice-chairman, Stevenson 
chairman of the executive committee, 
Rockefeller chairman of the adminis- 
trative committee, Symington chairman 
of the operating committee, Nixon co- 
president and chief executive officer, 
Kennedy co-president and chief admin- 
istrative officer, Humphrey executive 
vice-president, and David L. Lawrence, 
senior vice-president. 

Another was headed: “ ‘Attractive’ 
New Tax Plan Announced As U. S. 
Prints Magnetic Ink Currency.” A 
“personal” item read: “Dear John— 
Please come home. Your chair is empty 
and the place is lonely ever since the 
day you left us to take office as Presi- 
dent of the A.B.A. We read of your 


which made the line the longest of 
its kind in the country. 

At one terminal Banker Huegli 
noticed that the attractive little de- 
pot, built by volunteers, hadn’t been 
painted. 

“Within a few days time,” he says, 
“T had rounded up a crew of volun- 
teers from our bank staff. A paint 


Shown above is the prototype of the remarkable new SCRAP (sim- 
plified character recognition and processing) magnetic ink check and 
deposit slip sorter-reader, reputed to be “almost human.” Working at 
peak capacity this machine will replace 250 persons and create addi- 
tional jobs for 385 more. 

Although “bugs” are still being worked out of the machine, it will 
operate essentially as the diagram shows. 

Check (A) encoded with new magnetic ink numbers goes down chute 
(B) to sensitive character (C) who reads “common machine lan- 
guage” on encoded check, drops it and blushes violently. Heat rises 


through pipe (1D) and melts icicle (E) which waters flower (F) caus 
ing it to grow. Bee (G) on rising flower punctures balloon which blows 
sailboat (H) across lagoon to slice salami (1). Piece of salami (J) drops 
in front of dog (K) who dashes toward it causing treadmill (L) to 
move. Treadmill carries dropped check (A) to ramp. As it moves up 
ramp it cuts off the light from sun lamp (M) putting second sensitive 
character (N) in shadow. Character sneezes and blows check into one 
of the sorting bins (QO). Naturally, the odds are against the check 
ever getting into the correct bin, but that’s what makes this machine 
“almost human.” (I) is one of the “bugs” that has not yet been re. 
moved. 


This Journal feature is titled “Simplified Check Sorter Unveiled at Convention” ; 


travels in far places. We’ve already 
forgotten your face. Come back while 
we still remember your name. The boys 
you left behind at Lincoln Rochester.” 
(John W. Remington, of course.) 


A Girard ad _ offered the  bank’s 
“ereat new business builder,” its 
“Every Man a Millionaire Plan.” You 
lend a million dollars to every appli- 


company headed by one of our direc- 
tors suppiied the paint. An air com- 
pressor for spray painting was do- 
nated by a bank customer, while hot 
coffee for the crew was donated by 
another. 

“The picture (see cut) appeared 
in the Sunday paper with full recog- 
nition to the bank for its public 


Portland Trust 

bankers do a 

good turn to the 

zoo’s railway sta- 
tion 


cant over 21, who deposits it in a sav- 
ings account in your bank. You pay § 
5% interest on the account and charge 
5 cents a month, “much lower than | 
your competitors can charge, because 7 
you have lots of savings.” There’s a J 
minimum of teller-bookkeeping activity. 7 
And the plan will train personnel i: 
handling millionaires. 
Sorry—no more space! 


spirit. The volunteer painters en- |) 
joyed the day so much they are now [F 
looking around for some other com- 
munity project to help.” 


52,000 at Bank Opening 
in Minneapolis 

A LIVELY bank opening certainly | 
packs ’em in! 
First National Bank of Minneap- | 
olis registered 52,000 visitors at the | 
three-day celebration that marked | 
the unveiling of its new 28-story jj 
building. A feature, reported last § 
month in “Heard Along Main Street,” § 
was the gyroscopic stellar clock | 
which, with an assist from a Big § 
Dipper star, touched off the pro- | 
gram. 
To handle the crowd the bank had § 
trained more than 50 student guides | 
from Twin Cities colleges to conduct § 
people through the building. On 
opening day the bank served 35,000 | 
cups of coffee and 27,000 cookies. 


Sixty “Lucky Star’ cash prizes 
ranging from $25 to $2,500 were 
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awarded. Names of winners were 
drawn from registration slips of 
visitors, who then drew keys that 
opened special safe deposit boxes 
containing money. 

Coincident with the opening the 
bank published a 20-page advertising 
supplement in the Minneapolis Sun- 
day Tribune. 


Historical Souvenir 


Marks New Office 


HE National Bank & Trust Com- 
of Fairfield County, Conn., 
published an interesting brochure to 
mark the opening of a Danbury 
motor bank, forerunner of a perma- 
nent building on the spot where the 
town was founded in 1685. 

With an assist from the Danbury 
Scott-Fenton Museum and Historical 
Society, Inc., the bank prepared a 
folding booklet that highlights the 
first 100 years of the city’s history. 
People and events identified with the 
American Revolution in the area are 
featured in old prints and text. 


Coins, Doughnuts, Flowers 


A Money Museum 


A new money museum has_ been 
opened to the public in the main office 
of National Bank of Detroit. It fea- 
tures the collection of Nate S. and 
Ruth B. Shapero which comprises 
12,500 specimens. In charge as direc- 
tor is Rear Admiral Oscar H. Dodson, 
USN (Ret.), a well-known numisma- 
tist and president of the American 
Numismatic Association. The exhibit is 
housed in special cases that provide a 
good view of the items. 


Cooked in the Bank 


The Lakewood State Bank, Dallas, 
Tex., displayed a complete line of home 
appliances in its lobby. Included were 


The bank will be located on ground 
doubly historic. It’s one of the origi- 
nal eight “home lots” of the old 
Danbury settlement and the immed- 
iate neighborhood is also the scene 
of General Tryon’s raid in the year 
1777. 


refrigerators, ranges, washers, dryers, 
and air conditioners. Dougnnuts and 
cookies were baked in the range and 
served with coffee. Vice-president Carl 
Bryant said the customers were pleased 
and that the idea helped stimulate the 
bank’s appliance financing business.” 


Folks Like Flowers 


The Council of Garden Clubs of 
Charleston, S. C., displayed flower ar- 
rangements throughout the Queen 
Street office of the Citizens and South- 
ern National Bank of South Carolina. 
Many visitors came to see the displays 
as well as the bank’s small formal 
garden that won the office a national 
landscaping award. 


“Old-Fashioned Days’’ 


at Suburban Bank 


HE staff of the Chesterfield 
County Bank’s Southside Plaza 
office in a Richmond (Va.) suburban 
shopping center joined the public in 


Sure, We Give Away Samples ! 


N EXT time somebody says, “How 
about a sample?” why not oblige him? 

Chase Manhattan Bank, New York 
City, does just that. It seems the 
bank’s officers had heard the old query 
so often—from tourists, from cus- 
tomers, prospects, and the jovial joker 
—that a vice-president said: “For the 


love of Mike, let’s give ’em one! 


any samples today ? 


The cover of the folder 


July, 1960 


So the folks in Advertising and Pub- 
lic Relations came up with the cutest 
idea you’ll find in a month of Sundays. 
They devised the simple folder pic- 
tured herewith. It builds up, as you'll 
quickly note, to a bright new penny, 
atop a pedestal. 

Last time we checked the bank had 
printed 10,000 of the folders. The 


cost? Somewhere around two cents 
per item, including. the copper like- 
ness of Mr. Lincoln. 

Officers stock the piece at their 
desks, the vault attendants are gen- 
erously supplied, and the new business 
people keep their pockets full. It’s 


not only a fresh answer to a jaded 
question, but a sure conversation piece. 


. and inside, the center spread. Cover IV has the bank’s imprint 
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FORT WORTH NATIONAL 
BANK BUILDING 


The Fort Worth National is planning a 
block-long annex and motor bank di- 
rectly across Main Street from the pres- 
ent building. The new convenience for 
motorists will provide a 5-lane drive-in 
service, and will be connected with the 
main bank by a 2-compartment tunnel 


enjoying the celebration of ‘“Old- 
Fashioned Bargain Days.” 

The staff wore Gay Nineties 
clothes and the bank gave away fac- 
simile Confederate notes. 

Apothecary jars filled with sweets 
were on desks and teller counters. 
Oil lamps, cuspidors, prints, and an 
old telephone added atmosphere. 


+ 


+ Memo to a New Graduate 


HE commencements are over for 
[another year, but the job-hunt- 

ing is in full swing. Perhaps it 
would be better to say that the 
career planning has started in earn- 
est. 

These days banks not only go to 
the college campus to talk with the 
young people before they graduate, 
but wait at the ivy gates to meet 
them when caps and gowns have 
been stowed away as souvenirs. Re- 
cruitment for banking careers—not 
just jobs, mind you—has become a 
rather specialized business, and com- 
petitive, too. Many banks take par- 
ticular pains to explain accurately 
and fully the duties, responsibilities 
and, above all, the opportunities 
awaiting the fellow who says “I'd 
like to be a banker.” 

One of the bank recruiting officer’s 
effective tools is the brochure, often 
distributed in advance of graduation 
through the campus placement off- 
ces or perhaps the business educa- 
tion departments. These attractive 
pamphlets usually use the soft sell 
technique to strike the spark of in- 
terest. Well aware that there cannot 
be too much difference in the kind 


of work a man does in the First or 
the Second National, a bank relies 
on an attractive, rational, down-to. 
earth presentation of its story. Pic. 
tures help: photos of young men in 
banks—not at vice-president’s desks, 
but at some of the less conspicuous 
spots where one must tarry for the 
training that will carry along the 
education he did not leave behind 
when he waved goodby to old alma 
mammy. 


Always a “Next Year” 


Even though the collective Class 
of 1960 has now been rather well 
combed for prospective bankers, 
there’s always another year coming, | 
and far-sighted, canny bank person. 
nel people are peering across the 
quadrangles at the Class of 1961. An 
example of this forward look is a 
little brochure, “Training for To- | 
morrow,” published recently by The § 
Hanover Bank of New York City. i 
Written for the purpose of recruit: | 
ing college trainees, it outlines the | 
preliminary preparation for a career 
in a large commercial bank. Copies 
are sent to colleges and universities [ 
which the bank visits. The booklet 


A Finance Forum for Minneapolis Teen-agers 


IRST National Bank of Minneapolis had a finance 

forum that seems to have potential. 

Labelled “Young Adults’ Conference,” the series 
of spring meetings brought together 11th grade 
youngsters for discussions on money matters—a 
teen-age finance forum, you might call it. Enrol- 
ment was limited to 100. 

The bank distributed a folder describing the 
project and the programs for the three evening 
sessions, emphasizing the opportunity to hear Twin 
Cities’ top people in finance “who talk your lan- 
guage on getting the most out of your dollar, now 
and in the future.” 

Frances Baker, women’s representative at the 
First, says: ‘We discussed the idea with the super- 
intendent of our school system, who was so en- 
thusiastic that the schools supplied us with a panel 
of experts—one each from the 11th grades of the 
city high schools. The advisory board was about 
half boys and half girls. We met with them twice 
to develop a program that would be instructive and 
at the same time sufficiently attractive.” 


The theme of the first meeting was ‘‘“Money Man- 
agement for Young Adults,” and these sub-topics 
were discussed by bank speakers: “‘Your Bank Is a 
Financial Department Store Ready to Help You 
Get the Most Out of Your Money”; “Your Budget 
Is Your Personal Guide to Help You Stretch Your 
Dollars’; “Invest Your Dollars to Make Them 
Grow.” 

The second meeting heard the pros and cons of 
buying on the instalment plan (especially cars), the 
smart way to dress, hope-chest buying, and the 
secret of being charming. At the final session the 
young people listened to “More for Your Money— 
to Buy or Not to Buy”; “How to Dress to Be a 
Leader” (this for the boys); and for the girls 
“Fashion and Beauty for You.” 

“The students seemed very much interested,” re- 
ports Miss Baker, ‘‘and asked very intelligent ques- 
tions after each talk.” 

Meetings took place in the bank’s assembly room. 
Participants registered with their school’s repre- 
sentative on the advisory panel. 
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Photos give an idea of the _ trainee’s 
program: “ .. you listen... you 
talk... you do” 


is also Hanover’s answer to young 
graduates who inquire about jobs. 

The well-illustrated story is pre- 
sented crisply. Hanover’s 125 years 
in banking for the world, says the 
text, have taught that a man will 
be a successful banker ‘because of 
aptitudes and special training built 
around a particular moral and in- 
tellectual framework”—the will and 
the intellectual capacity to be'a 
banker. As a trainee the man’s pay 
will be based on competitive rates 
and the bank’s best estimates of 
what he’s worth. The latter is deter- 
mined by his college record, experi- 
ence, his graduate study, if any, and 
the impression he creates. 

The training program will help 
him find direction; the rest is up to 
him. Certain criteria for promotions 
and salary increases are jotted 
down; and there is emphasis on the 
training program as “an individual 
thing”; it’s not rigid. But at every 
step “the long range view prevails: 
you are training to be tomorrow’s 
executive.” 

The training program is sketched 
—orientation, advanced work, and 
Specialization in domestic banking, 
foreign banking, personal trust, cor- 
porate trust. 

“Think of yourself 20 years from 
now,” suggests the brochure. “Where 
will you be? What will you be doing? 
How will you fit into tomorrow?” 


July, 1960 


For many young men this and 
similar booklets published by banks 
have the answer. 


Briefer Mention 


ORCHIDS. The Dime Savings Bank 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., gave orchids to 
approximately 1,000 teachers in 
schools served by the bank’s school 
savings department. The occasion 
was Teacher Appreciation Day. 


PROMOTIONS FOR KIDS. Iili- 
nois National Bank, Springfield, is 
using a commercial coin club promo- 
tion as an incentive for children’s 
savings accounts. First State Bank 
of Rolla, Mo., offers free fishing rods 
and reels to new and add-on savers 
—also a commercial promotion. 


GROWTH EXHIBIT. Continental 
Illinois National Bank and Trust 
Company created and sponsored a 


24-foot map of metropolitan Chi- 
cago’s 20-year redevelopment and 
growth as a feature of the Chicago 
International Trade Fair. Scale mod- 
els of building projects were shown. 


TRAVEL CONTEST. American 
Express announces a nationwide 
bank contest for window and lobby 
displays promoting travel-connected 
bank services. The company is sup- 
plying free display kits. An automo- 
bile tops the list of prizes. James A. 
Henderson, 65 Broadway, New York 
City 6, will supply the rules and kits. 


OPENING. A handsome brochure 
pictured and described the new quar- 
ters of the Longview (Tex.) Na- 
tional Bank. A decorative feature 
of the building is “The Great Lone 
Star,” a symbol of the bank executed 
in silver and gold wire by Richard 
Lippold, sculptor. 


Better Business Letters Aim of Bank Course 


Here’s the class in better letter writing at First National Bank of Akron, Ohio. 
The teacher is R. P. Bragg, a public relations counsel 


bie members of the personal loan, 
mortgage loan, and consumer 
credit departments of First National 
Bank of Akron, Ohio, recently grad- 
uated from a better business letter- 
writing course, first in a series. 

R. P. Bragg, public relations coun- 
sel in the Akron area, conducted the 
course for the bank. Sessions were 
held in the bank’s board room every 
Friday morning for four weeks. 

Mr. Bragg, who has been active 
in better-letters work for a number 
of years, makes extensive use of 
flannel board symbols, slide films, 
and printed materials to illustrate 
the lectures. 


Subjects covered by the class in- 
cluded: How to say “no” and keep 
friends; how to be friendly and still 
be dignified; how to get the results 
you want; and how to say what you 
mean. 

Enrolment in the classes is limited 
to 10 in order to encourage class 
participation. Laboratory sessions 
were a part of each day’s work, with 
members writing letters on given 
subjects and then analyzing each 
other’s results. 

The class is a part of the bank’s 
continuing program for improving 
customer relations. Another group 
will take the course soon. 
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ADS and AIDS that sell SERVICES 


To Bankers Who Like to Plan Ahead: 


Each of the two new Christmas Club ad series consists of 4 ads, each ad 2 » 
col. x 6", in complete mat form. Shown on this page: Series +CC-C. JOIN OUR CHRISTMAS CLUB 
FOR GIFTS BY THE | 


JOIN OUR CHRISTMAS CLUB 
FOR MORE = 


FUN 


AT CHRISTMAS 


Bank your money each week with us—and | 
“cash in" for avery merry Christmastime. | 


CHOOSE ONE OF THESE CLASSES 


DEPOSIT RECEIVE IN 
50 WEEKS 


Your weekly deposits will provide ample “Your money will be “cheerfully refunded” 


in plenty of time for Christmas shopping. 


cash for generous giving at Christmas. 


CC-C-1 


Actual size of ad is shown above 
{ads at right are reduced in size). 


Paying year-end bills will be easier, too, 


The first bank in a community to order either inp yes — 

series will have exclusive use thereof in the com- a 
munity. To be sure of getting the series you 
want, write now for order form, prices, to: Ad- 
vertising Department, American Bankers Associ- 
ation, 12 East 36th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


CCc-C-4 


BANKING 


WOOSE ONE OF THESE CLASSES ig 
JOIN OUR CHRISTMAS CLUB 
Tae & AND BE SECOND TO a 
_ NONE |_| 
JOIN OUR CHRISTMAS CLUB 
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ADS and AIDS that sell SERVICES 


ad:) The A.B.A. 1961 Christmas Club Ads 


Shown on this page is Series 4CC-D. For either series, your newspaper can 
simian bstitute your own Club classes, if they differ from those shown 
substi 
! 


NOW — JOIN OUR 1961 


OF THESE CLASSES 


4 
CHOOSE ONE 


Make deposits regularly—for a happy Christmas at your house! 


NOW — JOIN OUR 1961 


N 
. 


CHOOSE ONE 
OF THESE CLASSES 


DEPOSIT RECEIVE IN 


CHOOSE ONE 
OF THESE CLASSES 


Have ready cash to play Santa in a great big way next Yule! 
| 


Saving money weekly now means cash for spending at Christmas! 


NOW — JOIN OUR 1961 


CC-D-1 


CHOOSE ONE \) ; 


OF THESE CLASSES 


Actual size of ad is shown above 
(ads at left are reduced in size). 


Sat er yor ie, wat A. B. A. year-end thank-you folders are currently 
— in production, and samples will be mailed to all 
member banks. Yours should arrive by the time 

CC-D-4 you read this. By reserving your choice of folder 

and of Christmas Club ad series now, you can 
plan your year-end program well ahead of time. 


July, 1960 
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Bankers Help Their State Build Business 


Connecticut bankers, 


like many others, 


GRAHAM R. TREADWAY 


are actively par- 


ticipating in industrial and community development. Through the 
Commerce and Industry Committee of the Connecticut Bankers 
Association, and such organizations as the State Development 
Commission, they are giving their time and experience to the pro- 


motion of the state’s economy. 


The chairman of the commission is MR. TREADWAY, vice-presi- 
dent, The Connecticut Bank and Trust Company, Hartford. HARLAN 
H. GRISWOLD, president, The Waterbury National Bank, is vice- 


chairman. 


In effect, MR. TREADWAY’S summary of organized effort at state- 
wide better living points up the contributions of bankers in general 
to business-building at the state level. 


LARGE firm finds a suitable lo- 

cation in Connecticut and is 

anxious to build an eastern 
manufacturing division. Because of 
a poor earnings history for the past 
five years, adequate financing seems 
almost impossible. A commercial 
bank officer is brought into the pic- 
ture, an intricate series of possibil- 
ities is worked out, a financing pack- 
age is assembled, and the project be- 
comes a reality. The experienced 
financial specialist was an absolute 
necessity to save this potential in- 
dustry for Connecticut. 

A farm family is asked to sell 100 
acres of land for an industrial site. 
The farmer, having confidence in the 
farm loan department of his bank, 
asks the manager for advice and for 
his opinion of the buyer’s reputation. 
The banker recommends the sale be- 
eause of agricultural conditions in 
the area, and an exhaustive survey 
is made of the buyer. In this case, 
also, a banker has made an impor- 
tant contribution to industrial de- 
velopment. 


How a Flood Helped 


The Connecticut flood of 1955 
probably did more than anything to 
impress on people—including bankers 
—the need for planning, for replace- 
ment of lost industry, and for com- 
munity development. At about the 
same time a school building program, 
the state’s master blueprint for a 
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modern highway system, the Federal 
Housing Act, and the revitalization 
of the Small Business Administra- 
tion sharpened public alertness to 
the potentials of change. 

The Connecticut Bankers Associ- 
ation formed a Commerce and Indus- 
try Committee, which quickly made 
plans to function in the four broad 
areas that were concerning bankers 
and community and state officials: 
industrial-commercial development; 
community planning and zoning; re- 
gional planning; redevelopment and 
urban renewal. 

Active in these areas is the Con- 
necticut Development Commission, 
an increasingly influential depart- 
ment of the state government. It is 
directed by 11 businessmen, repre- 
senting all counties of the state, and 
the current chairman and vice-chair- 
man are bankers. The commission 
has had a great deal to do with peo- 
ple’s recognition of their responsi- 
bilities and challenges. The Gov- 
ernor, in turn, has worked closely 
with the commission to insure prog- 
ress in its various planning and pro- 
motional activities. 


Private Development Credit 


In 1954, by act of the legislature, 
the privately owned Connecticut De- 
velopment Credit Corporation was 
formed, authorized to make non- 
bankable loans to companies need- 
ing more working capital, plant 


additions, new machinery, etc., if 
this credit would increase employ- § 
ment. Banks in the corporation par- 
ticipated proportionately on about a 
prime rate basis. Many bankers 
serve as officers and directors, and 
on screening committees; the cor- 
poration has met a great need on a 
free enterprise basis. 

Another active group is the Con- § 
necticut Industrial Development 
Council. Its membership embraces 
area development departments of 
the railroads, utilities, two large 
banks, and the Development Com:- 
mission; it serves as a clearing house * 
of available plants and sites. 

The council’s major function has 
been to promote the state and to 
educate the public in community 
planning. The banks have cooper- 
ated with manpower and the financ- 
ing of certain functions, such as 
tours of sites by realtors and by pros- F 
pective builders of industrial plants. 


The Cities Assist, Too 


The state’s big cities face their | 
problems squarely. They are the first 
to realize and to experience the need ) 
for increased municipal services, the 
loss of tax revenue through deca- 
dence, the increases in tax rates, the § 
presence of crime and blight, and ff 
the suffiering that comes from de- 
centralization. Hartford and New / 
Haven are outstanding examples of 
cities taking major constructive steps 
toward urban renewal. Bankers are 
playing important roles on all com- 
mittees, agencies, and commissions 
in this effort. 

Connecticut, in short, is on the § 
move in seeking new industry and 
business, in building the best high- 
way system, in community and re- 
gional planning, in urban renewal, 
and in long-range (1975) planning 
to anticipate the needs and problems 
built into an expected 40% popula: J 
tion increase. The banks can be 
proud of their active interest. 
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Drive-In drives out traffic problem! 


George T. Nelson, Assistant 
Cashier of Central National Bank 
and Trust Company of Des Moines, 
says, “The only way to handle 
the traffic was with a Mosler- 
equipped drive-in facility. We 
thought our new drive-in would 
handle the same number of trans- 
actions as the previous installa- 
tion. Instead, each of the four 
Mosler drive-in windows did the 
same amount of business! The 
four windows handled well over 
5000 customers in December.” 

Says Robert K. Goodwin, 
Chairman of the Board: “The 
basis for our phenomenal growth 
is warm customer relationships. 
Our customers needed the con- 
venience of a drive-in facility, so 
we gave them one.” 


E. F. Buckley, President, says, 
“We are most satisfied with 
Mosler equipment. The electri- 
cally operated deposit drawer 
efficiently serves small and large 
cars...even trucks. We used 
Mosler equipment exclusively. 
It’s trouble-free and has won 
many satisfied customers.” 


“This Mosler walk-up window really surprised 
us. Even though the main bank is just up the 
street, it averaged a transaction every two min- 
utes in the month of December.”’ 


Problem Solving — A Mosler Specialty 


From the largest bank vaults to 
the smallest safe deposit boxes, 
Mosler design and manufactur- 
ing experience is at your service. 
Write for information on any 
kind of customer convenience and 
protection equipment. 


“The facilities in our Mosler Drive-In Windows 
are so complete that each one is practically a 
branch office in itself. Their ease of operation 
keeps our tellers comfortable and alert.” 


The Mosler Safe Company 


July, 1960 


Dept. A-360, 


In Canada: 


320 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, 
Factories, Hamilton, Ohio 
World’s Largest Builder of Safes and Vaults 


Mosler-Taylor Safes Ltd., Brampton, Ontario 
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DEVANEY 


Large combines are used to harvest wheat at Dixie—near Walla Walla—Wash. 


News for Country Bankers 


This department is edited by 
Mary B. LEACH of BANKING’S staff. 


Banks Hold One Quarter 
of Total Farm Debt 


6¢ A T the beginning of the year total 

assets of agriculture approxi- 
mated $208-billion, total debt $24- 
billion, and farmers’ equities $184- 
billion,” John H. Crocker, president 
of The Citizens National Bank, De- 
catur, Ill., and chairman of the Agri- 
cultural Commission of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association, stated 
when announcing the completion of 
the ‘1960 Agricultural Credit and 
Related Data” study by the commis- 
sion. 

“The balance sheet,” said Mr. 
Crocker, ‘‘suggests that farmers in 
general remain in a sound financial 
position. Equities at the first of the 
year were nearly 88% of total as- 
sets.” 

Chairman Crocker added that 
“banks continue to be an important 
source of credit for agriculture,” 
stating that “about 93% of the banks 
of the nation make farm loans of 
some type and as of the first of the 
year held over $6.4-billion in farm 


paper, or about one-quarter of the 
total farm debt.” 

The commission study includes sec- 
tions devoted to an examination of 
“Agricultural Loan Data of Banks”; 
“Agricultural Loan Data of Insur- 
ance Companies”; “Agricultural 
Loan Data of the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration”; and “Agricultural 
Loan Data of Government Agen- 
cies.” In addition, it covers “Agri- 
cultural Loan Data of Principal 
Lenders, with Comparisons’ and 
“Other Related Data.” It includes 
26 statistical tables and four charts. 

The study is made annually for 
the information of individual bank- 
ers, state bankers association offi- 
cers and committees, agricultural 
college administrators and faculty 
members, key agricultural leaders, 
and other agricultural lenders. 

Copies of the study are available, 
upon request to the Agricultural 
Commission, American Bankers 
Association, at 50 cents each. Ad- 
dress: 12 E. 36th Street, New York 
16, 


USDA’s Publications Guide 


from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government 


Printing Office* is the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s January 1960 
revision of “List of Available Pub- 
lications” (List No. 11). 
Publications listed in this booklet © 
are intended primarily for farmers, 
homemakers, research workers, 
teachers, and other individuals and 
agencies interested 
and related subjects. 


Section 1 of the booklet tells how F 


to order free publications from the 
Department and publications that 
are for sale from the Government 
Printing Office; section 2 gives titles | 
of publications, classified by subject 
matter; and section 3 is an alpha- | 
betical listing of subjects and a ready | 
reference to titles. 

This work was compiled by Elea- 
nor W. Clay, Publications Division, 
Office of Information, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


*Washington 25, D. C. 


Shuman Suggests Program 


N an address at the 69th annual 
convention of the Illinois Bankers 
Association in Chicago, Charles B. 
Shuman, president of the American } 


Farm Bureau Federation, recom- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 76) 
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Banker Bealke, second from left, discusses plons for the expansion of Check-R-Mix service 
with Richard Holekamp, Kenneth Fick and Leo Steinbrueck, principals in the Dealership. 


SERVE FARMERS BY BACKING 


THE PURINA CHECK-R-MIX DEALER” 


—says Charles F. Bealke, Vice-President 


PURINA... 


Security-Mutual Bank and Trust Company 


St. Louis, Missouri 


“By giving financing support to 
Gumbo Farm Supply,” says Mr. 
Bealke, ‘‘we help farmers of St. 
Louis and St. Charles Counties 
and at the same time have gained 
a good customer for our Bank. 


grain-livestock economy 
of the rural areas of these coun- 
ties needs services like those of 
the Check-R-Mix Dealer. I’m 
speaking from experience because 
I use these services on my own 
farm. 


“‘While money is our business, we 
always get a great deal of satis- 


- YOUR PARTNER 


faction when we know that our 
transactions are community serv- 
ice as well as financial.” 


* * * * 


Security-Mutual Bank and Trust 
Company has financed Gumbo 
Farm Supply since the Purina 
Dealership was organized. Bank 
funds were used in establishing 
the Dealership .. . for the installa- 
tion of equipment for bulk handling 
of Chows, for grain banking and 
for Check-R-Mixing. ‘‘Based on our 
experience,”’ says Mr. Bealke, ‘‘w 
recommend Purina Dealers as good 
Bank customers.” 


IN SERVING ANIMAL AGRICULTURE 


QUALITY 


SERVICE 


July, 1960 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 74) 
mended a national agricultural pol- 
icy that would provide for: 

(1) A gradual return to the mar- 
ket price system by using price sup- 
ports to promote orderly marketing 
—not a means to fix farm prices. 

(2) A temporary extension and 
expansion of the conservation re- 
serve—soil bank—to help farmers 
who must make major adjustments. 

(3) A concerted effort to expand 
markets for farm products at home 
and abroad. 

(4) Control or elimination of 
monopoly price-fixing powers and 
devices used by labor and industry. 

(5) Control of inflation. 

Mr. Shuman said that “the prin- 
cipal causes of inflation are Govern- 
ment fiscal and monetary policies 
which result in constantly rising 
prices. The best way to check infla- 
tion is to reduce spending and bal- 
ance the budget.” 


Checklist of Correspondent 
Services 


CHECKLIST of some every day 

services a country bank needs 
from its city correspondents was 
given by J. Carlisle Rogers, presi- 
dent of the First National Bank of 
Leesburg, at the Banking Forum of 
the Florida Bankers Association, and 
includes these seven points: 

(1) Clearing of out-of-town 
checks; (2) safekeeping of bonds; 
(3) furnishing advice on Govern- 
ment and other bonds through bulle- 
tins, magazines, and letters; (4) 
handling purchase and sale of bonds; 
(5) participating in excess lines of 
credit; (6) furnishing coin and cur- 
rency if country bank is not a mem- 
ber of the Federal Reserve; and (7) 
issuing letters of credit and trans- 
ferring funds to foreign countries as 
well as to various sections of the 
United States. 

“If your correspondent is not in- 
terested in looking over your excess 
lines and participating with your 
bank on good sound loans which are 
well secured,” said Mr. Rogers, “I 
suggest that you look the field over 
and see if you cannot find one that 
has a genuine interest in your prob- 
lems. When loans are declined, you 
should not be too quick to criticize 
the credit department of your corre- 
spondent bank if you are submitting 
weak loans that are speculative and 
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Current Agricultural Situation 


Prices received by farmers dipped slightly in May but remained 6% 
above December. Prices paid by farmers, including interest, taxes, and 
farm wage rates, were 1% above last December. With prices received 
advancing more than prices paid, the parity ratio rose from 77 in 
December to 80 in March, April, and May. 

Egg production so far this year has run 4% below a year earlier. 
The laying flock on May 1 was 3% below the same date in 1959 and 
the sharp cut in hatchings of replacement chicks will keep the laying 
flocks, and production below 1959. This means a considerably brighter 


on prospects for the new crop. 


will not measure up to the normal 
sound banking yardstick for good 
loans.” 

Mr. Rogers said that the First Na- 
tional “does not have any quarrel 
with its bank correspondents, be- 
cause we have found them to be 
anxious, ready, and willing to take 
care of our customers who need an 
additional line of credit over and 
above our legal limit. From time to 
time, before I can tell my sad story 
about needing money for my cus- 
tomers, the loan officer will break 
down and tell me all of his troubles. 
After both of us have had a good 
cry, it usually works out that we are 
able to get the needed financing. I 
suggest that you try to cry first, and 
let him know that you are too ‘shook 
up’ to listen to his problems.” 


Light-Sensitive Plant 
Compound Sought by USDA 


at the USDA’s Agri- 
cultural Research Center in 
Beltsville, Md., are striving to isolate 
and identify a light-sensitive com- 
pound, found in most plants, that 
is known to control plant growth 


outlook for egg prices than in the last half of last year. 

Cattle slaughter probably will continue above last year through 1960, 
but production will continue to exceed slaughter. 
price advances to a summer high are in prospect. 

Crusher and export demand for soybeans through September and 
the remainder of the current marketing year, is expected to be as strong 
as last year and the supply of beans will be slightly smaller. 
trend in prices—firm since last fall—will depend to a considerable extent 


Further seasonal hog 


The 


Domestic use of feed grains in 1959-60 is expected to be about 7,000,- 
000 tons above the 137,000,000 tons consumed last year; exports are 
expected to at least equal last year’s record 12,700,000 tons. 

The 1960 peach crop in the southern commercial peach states is ex- 
pected to be a little larger than the big 1959 crop. 

The average price received by growers for shorn wool in the open 
market in April 1960 was 44.5 cents per pound, 5.3 cents above April 
1959, and the highest since January 1958. 

Cigarette output in the first quarter of 1960 was nearly 7‘< above 
that in the comparable period a year ago. 


Prepared by U. S. Department of Agriculture { 


from germination of seeds to color 
ing of fruit, according to a news re- 
port in the June 9 issue of The Wall 
Street Journal. 

“Once the scientists can isolate 
and identify this elusive substance,” 


writes Journal Reporter Robert P.§ 


Dorang, ‘‘they may be able to tamper 
with nature by spraying plants with 
chemicals specially designed to speed 
up growth or slow down the work 
of the growth-control compound. 
They may be able to breed new plant 
strains with made-to-order sensitiv: 
ity to light.” 


Startling possibilities which may J 


emerge include, according to the 
Journal report: 

“Superplants—including food and 
fiber producers—that grow several 
times as fast as usual. 

“Plants that yield fruit or flowers 
practically on demand. 

“Plants adapted to grow healthily 
far from their native regions.” 

Dr. Byron T. Shaw, the Govert- 
ment’s farm research chief, told Mr. 
Dorang that “the measuring and re 
cording of this reaction” is “the most 
important gain in plant research in 
a quarter-century.” 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 107) 
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Suddenly An Amazing Unseen Device Gives Meaning 
To Your Campaign To Establish “The Friendly Bank” 


Customers 


solate 

ince,” 

rt 

im per 

; with Revolutionary New True Background Mood 

speed ee Music System Proves Itself In Continued Use 

work : Banks which have installed MoodMaster already know its effectiveness in 

ound. making real their claim of being ‘“‘the friendly bank to do business with.” 
lant For MoodMaster is the revolution in controlled true background mood 
P! : : music systems. You select the music! You control the music! Result is 

sitiy- d e ey the kind of atmosphere that customers feel good about—enjoy being in. 

Z , With MoodMaster your bank enjoys a distinction people feel—a mood 

may that makes them say: “‘It’s a mighty friendly bank to deal with.” Get 

thell details today. Mood Master is inexpensive, highly effective—most resultful. 


| 
1 and ' _—— a Send now for free book 


vera MAIL COUPON TODAY 


owels 
YOU SELECT THE MUSIC: YOU CONTROL THE MUSIC: , > M~ dM-s‘er Dept. B-760 


Ithily CONLEY ELECTRONICS CORPORATION 
F 8225 Christiana Avenue, Skokie, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Without obligation please send me the new free book 
vern- explaining the intrinsic values of MoodMaster mood music to our 
d Mr. bank. 
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most REVOLUTIONARY INNOVATION FOR CONTROLLED BANK ___ 
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A Survey of Credit Market Trends 


“Agriculture is faced with higher interest rate; 
rising taxes, and lower farm earnings. The result at 
some point must be lower farm real estate values,” 


HOWARD G. DIESSLIN 


Dr. DIESSLIN, who is associate 
managing director of the Farm 
Foundation, Chicago, Ill., spoke at 
a symposium on Capital and Credit 
Problems in a Changing Agriculture 
in Knoxville, Tenn., and the material 
which follows is based upon his ad- 
dress on the “Evaluation of the 
Credit Market and Credit Institu- 
tions in American Agriculture.” The 
symposium was sponsored by Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority Farm Foun- 
dation, U. 8. Department of Agricul- 
ture, and Iowa State University. 


agricultural plant, in the aggre- 

gate, is extremely solvent. In no 
period since 1920 has the industry’s 
financial health been as sound as 
during the pastsdecade. Assets have 
nearly quadrupled and net farm in- 
come has tripled while total debts 
have only doubled since 1940. De- 
linquency on indebtedness and fore- 
closures has been practically non- 
existent. 

Few of the credit problems an- 
ticipated at the close of World War 
II have materialized. Yet always on 
the horizon is the possibility the 
situation may change. Certainly the 
strong financial condition of the 
industry has helped agriculture 
weather the cost-price squeeze of the 
past several years. 


Ts financial condition of the 


Higher Interest Rates, Rising 
Taxes, Lower Earnings 


@ Agriculture is faced with higher 
interest rates, rising taxes, and lower 
farm earnings. The result at some 
point must be lower farm real estate 
values. It is all but certain that this 
point has been reached. Farm real 
estate values have continued to rise 
in recent years despite falling net 
farm income, as follows: 
1939-59 1951-59 
Change in net farm 
income 
Change in farm real 
estate values .. 


150% —28% 


244% +41% 
@ The USDA reports a 3% rise in 
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land values from March 1959 to 
March 1960, compared with nearly 
an 8% rise during the same period 
a year earlier. For some years to 
come, we may look back to the 
March 1960 index as the all-time 
high for farm land values in the 
United States. Reports from around 
the country indicate that land values 
are leveling off in many areas, even 
declining in some. 


@ In reviewing the financial impli- 
cations of the farm situation, some 
of the conclusions we have drawn 
are as follows: 

(1) The earning capacity of the 
farm in question becomes the signi- 
ficant factor in determining the debt- 
carrying capacity of any given farm. 

(2) The debt-carrying capacity 
(from the standpoint of total asset 
structure) of the upper one-third 
of our commercial farms has in- 
creased materially during the past 
two decades, while the reverse sit- 
uation holds for the lower one-third 
of our commercial farms. 

(3) With each passing year, the 
finance problem in the non-commer- 
cial farm sector becomes more and 
more a problem of financing a non- 
farm rather than a farm enterprise. 


Collateral Security 
@ Collateral security has by no 


Howard G. Diesslin 


means been relegated to a minor 
role. In fact, chattel mortgages are 
more commonly used even for farm 
operating needs. The stigma at. 
tached to a chattel mortgage has 
largely been removed during the past 
decade. Lenders are using the chattel 
mortgage much more frequently, 
This instrument helps to insure that 
one lender will handle all the bor 
rower’s operating credit needs 
Where this is the purpose, lenders 
are doing both the borrower ani 
themselves a service as long as they 
meet the farmer’s needs for optimum 
farm operations. 


Intermediate-Term Credit 


@ Credit in this area can be mor 
effective in increasing the produe 
tivity of agriculture than in any 
other area. Yet this continues tok 
the weakest link in the agricultural 
market. Problems requiring study 
include the amount and continuity 
of the investment program needed 
to yield results as well as the na 
ture and terms of the credit pro 
gram needed. Since the success of 
intermediate credit programs de 
pends more heavily upon increases 
in productivity than do other types 
of credit programs, lenders generally 
have been slow to adapt their loan 
programs to meet the situation. 

Commercial lenders must adapt 
their lending policies to the increased 
intermediate credit needs if they ex- 
pect to serve agriculture. Based on 
economic considerations, added work- 
ing capital such as more machinery, 
livestock, buildings, tile, fences, and 
the like, create new wealth in agri- 
culture just as new homes do in the 
general economy. 


Mortgage Lending Practices 


@ Under present mortgage len¢- 
ing practices, considerably less that 
50% of the current market price of 
a farm can be borrowed on the avel- 
age. Loans as high as 50% of the 
market price on the average and bet: 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 80) 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 78) 


ter quality real estate are becoming 
less uncommon. However, less than 
50% is the practical maximum on 
most of the commercial land in farms 
in the United States. Present mort- 
gage loans are such a small percent- 
age of the current market price that 
any loss to the lender is hardly con- 
ceivable. Delinquency and foreclos- 
ure have been practically nonexist- 
ent since the beginning of World 
War II. Even during the past few 
years, delinquency has not increased 
a great deal. It’s true that this con- 
servative lending policy retarded the 
rise in farm land value during and 
following World War II. At the same 
time, it has made the purchase of 
farm real estate more difficult for 
potential farm owners. 

After re-examining the many farm 
mortgage experience studies avail- 
able and comparing lending prac- 
tices in agriculture with lending 
practices in other industries, one 
must point up the real danger of 
rising land values from a low-equity 
loan program and to almost assured 
foreclosures and ensuing losses in 
periods of agricultural recession. In 
addition, farms in better land classes 


are capable of carrying higher debts’ 


relative to fair market price than 
those in poorer land classes. Only 
higher debt to value ratios on good 
relative to poor land can tend to 
equalize foreelosure and loss rates 
on different types of land and assist 
the potential buyer in recognizing 
and better pricing land of different 
classes. 


@ If commercial farm mortgage 
lenders are interested in forestalling 
further competition in the farm 
mortgage market, is it not logical to 
assume that they will have to re- 
appraise their loan to value ratios, 
and in so doing, become increasingly 
careful of amounts loaned on prop- 
erty of different grades within geo- 
graphic areas? In addition, further 
experimentation with the open-end 


mortgage is needed, and a careful 


examination of the merits of partial 
versus full amortization is desirable. 


Fragmentary Financing Pattern 


@ Historically, agriculture has 
been notorious for its fragmentary 
financing pattern. The nature of 
agricultural operations today is such 
that the commodity financing ap- 
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Distribution of Debt 
Out-standing by Lenders— 
January 1, 1940, 1950, and 1960 


1940 1950 1960* 
Mortgage Debt 
Federal land 
banks 
Insurance com- 
panies 15.0 
Banks 8.1 
Individuals and 
miscellaneous 46.4 45.9 44.8 
Nonreal Estate 
69.5% T58% 73.3% 
11.8 14.3 20.7 
18.7 9.9 6.0 


30.5% 16.3% 19.0% 
21.0 


16.8 


23.0 
13.2 


Banks 

PCA’s 

FHA 
*Preliminary 
Source: ARS, USDA 


proach is not adequate. Likewise, 
piecemeal financing, enterprise by 
enterprise, is not a sound credit ar- 
rangement. 

The historical commodity financ- 
ing approach has given rise to spe- 
cialized lending institutions which 
can finance part, but not all, of the 
farmer’s operation. These institu- 
tions were developed in a time of 
critical need and were justified. How- 
ever, with increasing size and com- 
mercialization of agriculture, we 
have now reacehd the point where 
a lending institution must be in a 
position to finance or to arrange 
financing of the entire farming oper- 
ation, rather than just a portion of 
it. 
Specialized lending institutions 
which can finance only part of the 
farming operation are at a competi- 
tive disadvantage in the agricultural 
lending picture. There are many dis- 
advantages to financing a farm oper- 
ation through several institutions, 
and this situation generally results 
in more limited availability of credit 
than the farm operation warrants. 


Developing a Balanced Program 


@ More emphasis is needed on a 
balanced credit program for the in- 
dividual farm. There is a real need 
for package credit to cover the en- 
tire farming operation. It can be 
provided best in financing the farm 
as a single unit of operation, and 
not by breaking it down into short-, 
intermediate-, and long-term seg- 
ments. 

In financing the farming opera- 
tion, for example, long-term credit 
should be used under the following 
conditions: (1) when credit is needed 
continuously over a period of years; 
and (2) when there is a possibility 


that changing economic (or other) 
conditions will extend the length of 
time the credit is needed. It is not 
important whether this credit is used 
for a long-term investment or for a 
series of short-term investments, 
The important consideration is that 
credit will be needed over a long 
period of time. 

Even in the case of substantia] 
improvement programs, which are 
generally classified under intermedi- 
ate-term credit, certain rules can he 
followed. As much long-term credit 
as possible should be used to finance 
such programs with the following 
limitations: (1) The amount proba- 
bly should not exceed the average 
amount of credit needed over the 
first several years of the improve- 
ment program. (2) Amortization 
should be extended over a fairly long 
period—maybe as long as 10 to 20 
years in some cases—so that repay- 
ments will be low. (3) Provision 
should be made for a flexible repay- 
ment program—advance or deferred 
annual payments and a complete re 
payment option after a few years 
without penalty. Short-term credit 
should be used to take care of all 
seasonal fluctuations in credit needs 
and to provide additional credit for 
the improvement program which 
cannot be provided through the use 
of a real estate mortgage. 

This suggests that some method 
needs to be devised in the years 
ahead for making available to the 
farm land owner an open. line of 
credit, using his real estate as cd 
lateral security. Expanded use of 
open-end mortgages on farm real 
estate would more nearly give the 
farm operator the open-line of credit 
needed to finance the whole farming 
operation. The open-end mortgage 
materially reduces the cost of new 
loans because a new appraisal, title 
search, and the like are unnecessaly. 
More and more, commercial lending 
agencies are experimenting with this 
type of mortgage loan where state 
laws permit their use. 


Reappraising Partial 
Amortization 

@ Since World War I agriculture 
has experienced a shift from short 
term non-amortized farm real estate 
loans to long-term, fully amortized 
farm real estate loans. Certainly 
this procedure is much sounder thal 
earlier policies. Some lending insti- 
tutions write fully amortized loans 
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almost exclusively. Has the Amer- 
ican farmer been oversold on fully 
amortized real estate loans? 

Is there not a need and justifica- 
tion for perpetual indebtedness on 
some of our farms? Certainly it 
would be unwise to recommend per- 
manent indebtedness on a high per- 
centage of the farms in this coun- 
try. But is there any reason why 
the farm mortgage debt should ever 
be totally repaid on a high-quality 
200-acre commercial cornbelt farm 
currently worth $450 an acre? Is 
there any reason to reduce the in- 
debtedness below one-fourth or one- 
third of the current market value? 
If the owner borrowed $200 per acre 
on this farm initially, is there any 
reason why more than $100 per acre 
should be included in the amortiza- 
tion schedule? 

For example, if this is a 20-year 
mortgage, the $200 loan per acre 
could be amortized at the rate of 3% 
to 5% per year until reduced to $100 
per acre. At that point, only inter- 
est payments on the outstanding 
balance would be required with op- 
tional principal payments. 

From a personal standpoint, an 
individual might want to pay off the 
loan, but from a strictly business 
standpoint, perpetual indebtedness 
would be justified and profitable ex- 
cept possibly in a period of deep de- 
pression such as was experienced in 
the early 1930s. The lender has a 
riskless loan that yields higher re- 
turns than many other alternatives, 
and the permanent investment re- 
duces administrative costs on the 
loan portfolio. 

The borrower can generally earn 
more than the interest cost of the 
loan, and the earnings that would 
have been used to amortize the loan 
can be used to maintain or to im- 
prove production efficiency. 


Risk Capital—Other 
Considerations 

@ With the rapid technological 
progress in agriculture, aggressive 
agricultural lenders may well use a 
small percentage of their loan port- 
folio to encourage the adoption of 
this new technology. In addition, 
this risk capital can be used to as- 
sist young farmers who cannot qual- 
ify under normal equity require- 
ments, but who have managerial 
capacity and a farm available. Such 
new technologies currently on the 
horizon would include supplemental 
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irrigation, less expensive and more 
flexible farm buildings, expanded ap- 
plication of nitrogen fertilizers, etc. 

Many such loans can be adequately 
protected through insurance. The 
use of credit insurance is becoming 
increasingly common aid is certainly 
helpful in reducing the risk or loss 
on a loan—particularly with respect 
to young operators getting started. 

In addition to credit insurance, 
life insurance, crop insurance, and 
other similar devices, price-support 
programs have also reduced the 
over-all credit risk in agricultural 


lending. These programs, plus the 
continued application of new tech- 
nologies which make possible greater 
output and increased earnings per 
man, have all tended to reduce loan 
risk on the average and above-aver- 
age commercial operations. At the 
same time, they have widened ‘the 
gap between the low- and above- 
average operator. As a result of this 
situation, the personal character- 
istics and managerial ability of the 
operator play a much greater role 
in determining the credit risk of the 
individual farm operator. 


BANCO COMERCIAL ANTIOQUENO 


Established 1912 
Head Office: Medellin, Colombia, South America 
with 49 Branch Offices in Colombia 


Cable address for all offices—Bancoquia 


Reliable and responsible commercial and finan- 
cial information supplied by the Banco Comercial 
Antioquefio is supported by our 48 years’ expe- 
rience in growing with Colombia, and the com- 
plete facilities of our 50 offices located in every 
important commercial market of the country. 


We invite your inquiries. 


Vicente Uribe Rendon, General Manager 


$30,000,000 — Pesos Colombian. 
$33,044,000 — Pesos Colombian. 
$ 8,872,000 — Pesos Colombian. 


Capital paid-up 
Legal reserves 
Other reserves 


COOK’S 


FIRST WITH 


$250 


TRAVELERS CHEQUES 
New and exclusive with Cook’s! 


e So very convenient for carrying large sums. 


e Issued in a distinctive orange color. 


e Backed by the world’s largest travel organization. 


e Your clients will like these Cook advantages: 
$10, $20, $50, $100, and $250 denominations. 
Issuance cost still only 75¢ per $100. 


THOS. COOK & SON (BANKERS) 


FRAUD 


“Fraud in the factum” is a good 
defense to an action on a negoti- 
able note brought by a holder in 
due course provided the maker 
was not negligent. 


— the adoption of the Uni- 
form Negotiable Instruments 
Act, it was well settled law that one 
who was induced to sign a negotia- 
ble instrument by fraudulent repre- 
sentations that he was signing a 
paper of an entirely different char- 
acter, was not liable on the instru- 
ment even to a holder in due course, 
provided the maker was not negli- 
gent in failing to discover the actual 
character of the instrument. This 
type of fraud is known as “fraud 
in the factum,” that is, fraud in 
the making or execution of the in- 
strument. 

The act has no provision specifi- 
cally covering this type of fraud. 
However, the great weight of author- 
ity favors the rule that “fraud in 
the factum,” is still a good defense 
even as against a holder in due 
course. 

Recently, the New Jersey Superior 
Court was called upon, for the first 
time, to determine whether, notwith- 
standing the adoption of the UNIA, 
the rule in effect before the act was 
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Fraud—Deposit Slip Provision 
Branches—Other Cases 


passed still prevailed in New Jersey. 
The court held that it did. 

The action was on a negotiable 
promissory note, brought by a 
holder in due course against the 
makers. The makers’ defense was 
that they had been induced to sign 
the note on the representation that 
they were signing a credit applica- 
tion. 

After considering that the great 
weight of authority favors the de- 
fense of fraud in the factum against 
any holder, the court decided that 
there was no reason why it should 
not follow the rule generally pre- 
vailing. N. J. Mortgage & Investment 
Co. v. Dorsey (N.J. Super.) 158 Atl. 
(2d) 712. See also Opinion 4B:7 of 
the chapter, Holders in Due Course, 
Volume II of Paton’s Digest, page 
1997, and the Supplement. 


WAIVER OF 
DEPOSIT SLIP PROVISION 


Bank may waive deposit slip pro- 
vision that it acts only as collect- 
ing agent and permit depositor to 
draw against uncollected funds. 


HE idea that a bank cannot waive 

a provision in a deposit slip, in- 
serted for its benefit, was rejected 
by the Connecticut Supreme Court 
of Errors in a recent case. 


Question Box 


A BOND, secured by a mortgage on real property, provided for payment 
of the debt in monthly instalments until fully paid. It also provided that 
final payment was due at the end of 10 years “if not sooner paid.” Is the 
mortgagee required to accept prepayment of the debt? 


No. The New Jersey Superior Court ruled that the phrase, “if not 
sooner paid,” did not confer prepayment privileges on the mortgagor. 
Bloomfield Savings Bank v. Howard S. Stainton & Co. (N. J. Super.) 159 


Atl. (2d) 443. 


The deposit slip recited that the 
bank would act only as the deposi- 
tor’s collecting agent on items re 
ceived for deposit and that all items 
were credited subject to final pay- 
ment. 

The bank received a check from 
one of its customers endorsed ‘For 
deposit only.” It credited the cus- 
tomer’s account and permitted the. 
customer to draw immediately 
against the credit. All of this hap- 
pened prior to the time that the 
bank was notified by the drawee that 
the drawer had stopped payment on 
the check. 

The bank sought to collect the 
amount of the check from the 
drawer. He contended that the en- 
dorsement, “For deposit only,” was 
restrictive and destroyed the negoti- 
able character of the check. There- 
fore, he argued, the bank was not 
a holder in due course and was sub- 
ject to any defense available to the 
drawer as against the payee of the 
check. The argument did not con- 
vince the court and it granted judg- 
ment for the bank. 

The facts and circumstances sur- 
rounding the making of the deposit 
indicated a clear intention that the 
depositor could draw against the 
credit immediately and did so. The 
relationship between the bank and 
depositor was, therefore, fixed by 
“these unchallenged facts rather 
than by what appeared in the en- 
dorsement or on the deposit slip.” 

It was competent, concluded the 
court, for the bank “to waive the 
provision printed on its deposit slip 
to the effect that it was acting 
merely as collecting agent, and the 
plaintiff [bank] manifested by its 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 84) 
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Overheard in Manhattan: 


“Why don’t you check with Pittsburgh National? 
They have banking offices throughout the 
Greater Pittsburgh area.” 


PITTSBURGH NATIONAL BANK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 
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This advertisement is not an offer to sell or a solicitation of an offer to buy 


any of these Shares. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


NEW ISSUE 


500.000 Shares 


Growth Capital, Ine. 


A Federal Licensee under the Small Business Investment 


Act of 1958 


Common Stock 
(Par Value $1 per share) 


Price $20 per share 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such of the 
undersigned as may lawfully offer these Shares in this State. 


Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 
McDonald & Company 


A. C. Allyn and Company 


Incorporated 


Bache & Co. 
Francis I. duPont & Co. 
Goodbody & Co. 
Hayden, Stone & Co. 
Reynolds & Co., Inc. 


June 9. 1960 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 82) 
conduct with relation to the deposit 
that it did so.” South End Bank & 
Trust Company v. Nasin (Conn.) 
158 Atl. (2d) 591. 


BRANCHES 


State member bank can operate 
branches acquired in merger with 
national bank without Federal Re- 
serve Board’s approval. 


HE United States Court of Ap- 
peals for the District of Columbia 
Circuit, in a 2 to 1 decision, reversed 
a District Court decision which had 


| held that the Federal Reserve Board 


had the authority to deny to a state 
member bank the right to operate 
branches acquired in a merger with 
a national bank. 

The District Court had ruled that 
the operation by the state bank, as 


| its own, of the former branches of 


the national bank, amounted to the 
“establishing” of new branches, and 
required the prior approval of the 
Board, under Section 9 of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act, Title 12 U.S.C. 
$321. 

The District Court decision was 
reported in BANKING, June 1959. 

In reversing the District Court de- 
cision, the Court of Appeals stated: 

“We think the [District] court 


| erred. In our opinion the statutory 


word ‘establish’ does not mean ‘op- 
erate after acquiring by merger,’ 
and the statutory phrase ‘any new 


| branch’ of a state member bank does 


not mean ‘any existing branch of a 
national bank that merges with a 
state member bank.’ In short, we 
think a state bank does not ‘estab- 
lish any new branch’ when it retains 
the branches acquired by merger. 
“The Board is not, and does not 
claim to be, authorized to prevent 
the merger of the two banks. It 
should follow, in the absence of 
clear language to the contrary, that 
the Board has no authority to pre- 
vent the incident of merger which is 
involved here. We find no such con- 
trary language. Moreover, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act provides that when 
a national banking association 
merges or consolidates with a state 
bank under a state charter, ‘the re- 
sulting state bank shall be con- 
sidered the same business and corpo- 
rate entity as the national banking 
association, although as to rights, 
powers, and duties the resulting bank 
is a state bank.’ 64 Stat. 456, 12 


| U.S.C. §214b (1952 Ed.). If Con- 
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gress had meant to require ‘the same 
business and corporate entity as a 
national banking association’ to get 
the Board’s approval in order to con- 
tinue operating the association’s 
branches, we think Congress would 
have said so.” Old Kent Bank & 


the wheels of industry 


Trust Co. v. Martin (C.A., D.C., | 


#15244). 


BRIEF NOTES ON 
OTHER CASES 


National bank stock. A national 


and the 


bank organized by conversion from | 


a state trust company retained its | 


former corporate identity to the ex- 


tent that the dividend record of the | 


wheels of transportation 


trust company could be considered | 
that of the national bank for the | 


purpose of qualifying the national 
bank stock as a legal investment for 


Massachusetts savings banks under | 


Mass. Anno. Laws, Chap. 168, §47. 
Worcester County National Bank v. 
Commissioner of Banks (Mass.) 166 
N.E. (2d) 551. 


Usury. A national bank may 


charge interest at the rate allowed | 


by the laws of the state in which it 
is located; however, usury penalties 
specified by state statute have no 


application to national banks, which | 


are subject only to the penalties set 
forth in Federal usury statutes, i.e., 
forfeiture of all interest or recovery 
by borrower of twice the amount of 
interest paid. (12 U.S.C., §§85 86.) 


Coral Gables First National Bank v. | 
Constructors of Fla. (Fla. App.) 119 | 


So. (2d) 741. 


complement each other. One to produce .. . the other 
to keep products on the move. 


In the Union Pacific West you’ll find the materials, utili- 
ties and labor to supply new plant requirements. 


And you can be assured of freight and passenger service 
second to none when locating a plant conveniently close 
to “U.P.” trackage. 


If considering building, buying or leasing a plant in the 
West for any purpose, we’ll be pleased to have you check 
with any U.P. representative or get in touch with us direct. 


A mortgage loan, insured by Fed- | 


eral Housing Administration, requir- 
ing borrower to pay interest at rate 
of 534% per annum plus additional 
annual FHA insurance premium of 
\ of 1% and providing for adjusted 
prepayment charge of 1% of orig- 
inal principal amount if loan was re- 
paid prior to maturity, did not vio- 
late Tennessee usury statute limiting 
interest to 6% per annum. Silver 
Homes v. Marx & Bensdorf (Tenn.) 
333 S.W. (2d) 810: 


= 
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Postdated checks. In a case of first | 


impression, Oregon’s worthless check 
statute was held not violated where 
drawer issued a postdated check 
which payee accepted knowing it 
was postdated, and drawer made no 
representation that check was good 
or that he had sufficient money in 
his account, or credit with his bank, 
to pay check. Gumm v. Heider (Ore.) 
348 Pac. (2d) 455. 
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BANKING NEWS 


Sound Fiscal Policies Are 
Important to the Nation, 
John W. Remington Warns 


A.B.A. President Is Optimistic 
About U.S. Economy in 1960 


The economy as a whole has per- 
formed well so far in 1960, said John 
W. Remington, president of the 
American Bankers Association in an 
address before the Minnesota 
Bankers Association. “During the 
first quarter of this year,” he said, 
“we produced at the record annual 
rate of $500-billion, an increase of 
about 6% over the same period of 
last year. This is a very respectable 
increase, all things considered.” 

Mr. Remington, who is president 


of the Lincoln Rochester Trust Com- | 


pany in Rochester, N. Y., added that 
“both businessmen and consumers 
have indicated recently that they 
plan to undertake sizable outlays in 
1960. A recent official survey re- 
vealed that business firms intend to 
step up their investment in new plant 


and equipment by 14% this year as | 


- compared with last. Another recent 
survey showed that consumers, too, 
are in a buying mood and plan to in- 
crease their purchases of automo- 
biles and other goods and services. 
While such plans are subject to 
change in an uncertain world—espe- 
cially over a period of months—they 
are hardly grounds for pessimism at 
the moment.” 


No Boom-and-Bust Cycle in Sight | 


He commented “it seems that 
our main concern at present should 
be, not whether prosperity is about 


to fizzle out, but whether it may not | 


develop into the kind of runaway 
boom in the years ahead that is 
bound to lead to eventual collapse. 
While there is no basis for antici- 
pating a serious boom-and-bust cy- 
cle, it would seem prudent to recog- 


reality if we permit it to do so. It 
is worth keeping in mind that the 
danger of an economic setback is al- 
ways greatest when one is least ex- 
pected.” 

“As a nation,” he added, ‘‘we shall 
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“Investment Fundamentals” for Use by Bankers, Banking 
Schools Published by A.B.A. Education Council 


The Council on Banking Educa- 
tion of the American Bankers Asso- 


comprehensive text on Investment 
Fundamentals, which presents infor- 
mation which every banker should 
know about bonds and stocks, the 
markets in which they are traded, 
factors affecting security prices and 
yields, and the pattern of yields on 


The authors of the text are: Dr. 
William C. Freund, adjunct associate 
professor of finance, New York Uni- 


tion, American Bankers Association. 
The new book is intended for use 


However, there has been a wide de- 
mand for it from college economics 


| teachers following the announce- 
| ment of its pending publication. 


| Diversity of Student Backgrounds 


Adequate treatment of the subject 
of investments has posed a dilemma 
for bankers’ schoodls because of the 
diversity of students’ backgrounds, 
which requires many hours of lec- 
tures for the presentation of elemen- 
tary material for the benefit of stu- 
dents who are inadequately grounded 
in the subject, and wastes the time 
of better prepared students who 
could spend it to better advantage 
on more advanced material. 

Invesiment Fundamentals will be 


' useful in bankers’ schools as advance 
required reading in order to save | 


have to pursue sound fiscal policies 
that do not squander our funds and 
our resources. So long as inflation 
remains a serious threat, we shall 
have to continue a restraining mone- 


| tary policy in order to avoid exces- 
nize that this possibility exists—and 
that the possibility could become a | 


sive expansion of money and credit. 
We shall have to find some means of 
obtaining industrial wage and price 


| policies that do not produce an in- 
| flationary spiral. Both as individuals 
| and as a nation, we shall have to 
| manage our economic affairs with 
| prudence and foresight.” 


| lecture time. It provides, in compact 
| form, the informational background 
ciation has recently completed a | 


needed as the basis of study and 


| comprehension of such subjects as 
| bank investment policy and opera- 
| tions, trust investment, security 
| analysis, and bond market condi- 
| tions. The book fills an important 
_gap in the available literature on 
| investments. 

obligations of different maturities. | 


In a foreword, Everett D. Reese, 


| chairman of the A.B.A. council and 


chairman of the board of regents, 


| The Stonier Graduate School of 
versity; and Dr. Murray G. Lee, di- | 
rector, Council on Banking Educa- | 


Banking, points out that college 
texts are generally unsuited for pro- 


| fessional adult education programs; 
| other available publications are too 
by bankers and in banking schools. | 


sketchy. 
The book contains seven chapters: 
(1) Investment Markets, Risks, and 


| Objectives; (2) United States Gov- 


ernment Securities; (3) Bond Prices 
and Yields; (4) State and Municipal 
Bonds; (5) Corporate Bonds; (6) 
Common Stocks; and (7) Preferred 
Stocks. 

Each of the chapters is illustrated 
with tables and graphs to enhance 
the understanding of the text. 

The book is available to A.B.A. 
member banks through the A.B.A. 


| Department of Printing at $2 per 


copy. 
A.B.A.'s 1961 Southern 


Trust Conference Will Be 
Held in Jackson, Miss. 


The Fourth Southern Trust Con- 


| ference, sponsored by the Trust Di- 
| vision of the American Bankers As- 
| sociation, will be held in Jackson, 
| Miss., May 3-5, 1961, Trust Division 


President Charles W. Hamilton has 


| announced. 


Hosts to the conference, which 
will be held in Jackson’s Heidelberg 
Hotel, will be the banks of Jackson 
and Vicksburg. 

Noel L. Mills, vice-president and 
senior trust officer, Deposit Guar- 
anty Bank and Trust Company, Jack- 
son, will be general chairman. 
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29 Faculty Additions 
Give National Trust 
School 60 Instructors 


210 Students Accepted for August 
8-26 Session at Northwestern U. 


Twenty-nine additional members 
of the faculty of The National Trust 
School, to be conducted by the Trust 
Division of the American Bankers 
Association, have been announced by 
the school’s director, Joseph H. 
Wolfe, vice-president and trust of- 
ficer of the Merchants National Bank 
of Boston. This brings the total of 
lecturers, discussion leaders, and 
panelists to 60. 


The school will be held August | 
8-26 on the campus of Northwestern | 


University, Evanston, Ill. Some 210 
students have been accepted. 

For the first nine days of the ses- 
sion all students will meet together 
for instruction in fundamentals of 
the trust business. For the remainder 
of the session, the student body will 
be divided between those majoring 
in trust administration and those 
majoring in trust new business. 


New Faculty Additions 


New additions to the faculty are: 
Trust Fundamentals: William S. 
Dillon, vice-president, American Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company, 
Chicago; Austin Fleming, attorney, 
The Northern Trust Company, Chi- 
cago; and Michael Sporrer, Arthur 
Andersen & Company, Chicago. 
Trust Administration: J. Russell 
Downey, partner, Peat, Marwick, 
Mitchell and Company, Chicago; M. 
Dutton Morehouse, Brown Brothers, 
Harriman and Company, Chicago; 
David L. Pallian, manager, Peat, 
Marwick, Mitchell and Company, 
Boston; Arthur B. Pfleiderer, vice- 
president, Detroit Bank and Trust 
Company, Detroit; and Morton 
Smith, vice-president, Girard Trust 
Corn Exchange Bank, Philadelphia. 
Trust New Business: Peter J. 
Brennan, assistant trust counsel, 
Harris Trust and Savings Bank, Chi- 
cago; William B. Callahan, tax coun- 
sel, American National Bank and 
Trust Company of Chicago; John L. 
Chapman, vice-president, City Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Compnay of 
Chicago; J. Brooks Corwine, vice- 
president, Harris Trust and Savings 
Bank, Chicago; Victor Cullin, vice- 
president, Chicago Title and Trust 
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The Special Committee on Education and Training of the Nationa! Association of 
Bank Women holds a meeting in Wilmington, Del., during which a study of the 
educational background of members and banking schools open to women bank 
officers are discussed. Left to right, Eleanor L. Clemo, assistant secretary, Dela- 
ware Trust Company, Wilmington; V. Ernestine Moore, personnel director, Wil- 
mington Trust Company, and committee chairman; Elizabeth M. Brotherhood, 
assistant vice-president and secretary, McLachlen Banking Corporation, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and Eleanor A, Kropf, estate planning officer, Chase Manhattan Bank, 
New York. Another member, Betty A. Doernbach, assistant secretary, Fidelity- 
Philadelphia Trust Company, is not shown 


Company, Chicago; Frederick O. 
Dicus, Chapman and Cutler, Chi- 
cago; William S. Dillon, Willett N. 
Gorham, second vice-president, The 
Northern Trust Company, Chicago; 
John M. Grotheer, assistant vice- 
president, The Chase Manhattan 
Bank, New York; William O. Heath, 
vice - president, Harris Trust and 
Savings Bank, Chicago; John W. 
Heddens, trust officer, Continental 


Illinois National Bank and Trust | 


Company of Chicago; Rollin B. Mans- 


field, vice-president, The First Na- | 


tional Bank of Chicago; Robert C. 
Nihan, second vice-president, The 
Northern Trust Company, Chicago; 
William J. Purcell, trust officer, City 
National Bank and Trust Company 
of Chicago; George F. Sisler, The 
First National Bank of Chicago; 
Gilbert A. Smith, vice-president and 
trust officer, State Bank and Trust 
Company of Evanston; Michael 
Sporrer; Otto J. Zack, assistant vice- 
president, Chicago Title and Trust 
Company; Marshall L. Zissman, as- 


sistant trust officer, The First Na- | 


tional Bank of Chicago; and Milton 
H. Schwartz, senior vice-president of 
Foote, Cone & Belding, Chicago. 
Evening: William Matthews, as- 
sistant to the director and chair- 
man, subcommittee for trust de- 


partments, Federal Deposit Insur- | 


ance Corporation, Washington, D. C.; 
Probate Judge Frank L. McAvinchey, 


| Flint, Mich; and R. Emmett Hanley, 


senior vice-president, City National 
Bank and Trust Company of Chi- 
cago. 


Committees Announced for 
‘Western Regional Trust 
Conference in Phoenix 


Robert F. Dewey Will Be 
Conference General Chairman 


Membership of the local commit- 
tees for the 34th Western Regional 
Trust Conference, to be held under 
the sponsorship of the American 
Bankers Association Trust Division 
in Phoenix, Ariz., November 3-5, 
have been announced by Trust Di- 
vision President Charles W. Hamil- 
ton. 

Mr. Hamilton is senior vice-presi- 
dent and trust officer, The National 
Bank of Commerce, Houston, Tex. 

General chairman of the confer- 
ence will be Robert F. Dewey, vice- 
president and senior trust officer, 
First National Bank of Arizona, 
Phoenix. 

The conference will be held at the 
Arizona Biltmore. 

Membership of the General Com- 
mittee includes, besides Chairman 
Dewey: 

William F. Brown, trust officer, 
| Arizona Title Guarantee & Trust 
Company, Phoenix; Trafford Charl- 
ton, Jr., trust officer, Lawyers Title 
| of Phoenix; Victor M. David, trust 

officer, Tucson Title Insurance Com- 

pany; William De Cook, vice-presi- 

dent and trust officer, Southern Ari- 

zona Bank and Trust Company, 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 88) 
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A.1.B. Publishes New Text: ‘Supervision and Personnel 
Administration”—First in Series for Graduate Certificates 


The American Institute of Bank- | 


ing has published a new textbook, 


which becomes part of a new series | 
of courses leading to a new Graduate | 
| with certain very important aspects 


Certificate. 
The new book, Supervision and 


Personnel Administration, was writ- 
| job. Then the supervisor learns of | 
| the growth of the human relations 


ten by J. W. Hansen, vice-president, 
Seattle-First National Bank, Seattle, 
Wash. It is the first new textbook 


in a series leading to a new Senior | 


Graduate Certificate in management. 


Candidates for the new certificate | 
must already have completed the re- | 
quirements for the Pre-Standard, | 
and one Graduate | 
There are five required | 


the Standard, 
Certificate. 
courses—“‘Bank Management,” two 
courses in “Supervision,” 


“Public | 


Relations for Your Bank,” and “Cen.-. | 
tral Banking’—together with three | 


elective courses. 


Dr. Leroy Lewis, national educa- | 
tional director of the American In- | 


“Money and Banking in the 
American Economy” for High 
School Use Is Announced 


A new booklet, Money and Bank- 
ing in the American Economy, which 
has just been published by the Coun- 
cil for Advancement of Secondary 
Education (CASE), Washington, 
D. C., should be of interest to bank- 
ers throughout the country who are 
active in the promotion of the teach- 
ing of banking and economics in 
their local high schools, according 
to the Council on Banking Educa- 
tion of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation. The booklet is available for 
purchase by banks and school sys- 
tems from CASE at 1201 Sixteenth 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Money and Banking in the Amer- 
ican Economy is No. 3 in the Eco- 
nomic Literacy Series published by 
CASE. It presents a discussion of 
banking and money in a clear and 
lucid style within the capacity of 
understanding and to meet the re- 
quirements of the beginning student. 
It is amply illustrated and provides 
one of the most adequate and teach- 
able primers on money and banking. 

The attractive 104-page booklet 


stitute of Banking, says in a fore- 
word: “Supervision and, Personnel 
Administration is designed to guide 
the first-line supervisor in dealing 


of his work. .. . The text first gives 


| 


the supervisor an over-all view of his | 


concept, gains a knowledge of the 


importance of fast and accurate | branches, and three associate men.- § 


| communications, and gathers some | 


insight into the management proc- | 


ess. Finally, he learns that plan- 
ning (including induction, orienta- 
tion, and training) is a significant 
phase of the supervisor’s job. It 


action, both administrative and dis- 
ciplinary, and to his need to exercise 
contre!. In short, the supervisors 


| who master the techniques set forth 


in this text become personnel mind- 
ed and are potential executives.” 


| describes in its several chapters how 


society uses money, the currency 
system, bank deposit money, bank 
operations, creation and destruction 


of deposits, control of bank reserves, | 
| and Bank of O’Fallon, O’Fallon. 


price levels and the value of money, 
and controls over money. 


Western Trust Committees 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 87) 
Tucson; George F. German, Jr., vice- 
president and trust officer, The Bank 
of Douglas, Phoenix; Frank Gibson, 
vice-president, Valley National Bank, 
Phoenix; Glenn Ginn, trust officer, 
Lane Title and Trust Company, 
Phoenix; D. M. Gooder, trust officer, 
Arizona Land Title and Trust Com- 
pany, Tucson; and James S. Hull, 
assistant vice-president and trust 
officer, Phoenix Title & Trust Com- 
pany. 

The chairmen of the other con- 
ference committees are: 

PROGRAM: Frank Gibson. 

ENTERTAINMENT: David G. Davies, 
assistant trust officer, First Na- 
tional Bank of Arizona, Phoenix. 

HOTELS AND REGISTRATION : George 
F. German, Jr. 

FINANCE: Ben Storek, trust of- 
ficer, Southern Arizona Bank and 
Trust Company, Tucson. 

TRANSPORTATION: Harold E. 


81 Banks Join A.B.A. 


Eighty-one new members were re. 
ceived by the American Bankers As. 
sociation during the 3-month period 
ending May 31, according to a report 
by John B. Keeline, chairman of the 
Association’s Organization Commit. 
tee. Mr. Keeline is president of the 


| Central Trust and Savings Bank 


Cherokee, Iowa. 
The new members include 32 head 
offices of banks in 16 states, plus 46 


bers, one each from Mexico, Ba. 
Newly or. 
ganized banks in this group of new 
A.B.A. members include: 
ALABAMA: Citizens Bank & Trust 


leads directly to his need to take | Company, Selma. 


CALIFORNIA: First National Bank 
of South Gate, South Gate. 

FLORIDA: First Bank of Indian. 
town, Indiantown; Florida National 
Bank of Opa - Locka, Opa - Locka; 
First National Bank at Pine Hill 
(Orlando) ; and First National Bank 
of Wauchula, Wauchula. 

ILLINOIS: East Side Bank, Chi- 
cago; Illinois State Bank of Chi- 
cago, Chicago; Midwest Bank and 
Trust Company, Elmwood Park; 
Midlothian State Bank, Midlothian; 


INDIANA: Hendricks County Bank 
& Trust Company, Plainfield. 

KANSAS: Commerce State Bank, 
Topeka. 

KENTUCKY: Fort Knox National 
Bank, Fort Knox. 


MICHIGAN: Wyoming State Bank, 


Wyoming. 

MissourRI: North County Bank & 
Trust Company, Bellefontaine Neigh- 
bors. 

NEBRASKA: Ericson State Bank, 
Ericson. 

NEw JERSEY: Clark State Bank, 
Clark, and Millburn-Short Hills Bank, 
Millburn. 

TEXAS: Village State Bank, Beat 
mont; Bridge City State Bank 
Bridge City ; Sharpstown State Bank, 
Houston; Merchants Marine State 
Bank, Port Isabel; Texas State Bank, 
San Antonio; Westview National 
Bank, Waco; and Mid Valley State 
Bank, Weslaco. 


National Bank of Arizona, Phoenix. 
PuBLiciIty: Duncan H. Newell, Jr. 
vice-president, Valley National Bank, 


Thumma, assistant trust officer, First | Phoenix. 
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“How to Train a Bank 
Proof and Transit Clerk” 
4th A.B.A. Training Guide 


62-Page Booklet Discusses 
Steps in Training Procedures 


Even though the development of 
special machines and the use of 
magnetic ink imprinted checks have 
helped to meet the consistently in- 
creasing workload in the transit de- 
partment of banks, smaller and me- 
dium-sized banks will continue for 
some time to come to rely on the 
services of proof and transit clerks 
because of the cost of the new equip- 
ment, according to Thomas G. Wil- 
son, chairman of the Committee on 
Employee Training of the American 
Bankers Association, in the foreword 
to a new management guide entitled 
How to Train a Bank Proof and 
Transit Clerk. 

The new guide, which has been 
mailed to all A.B.A. member banks, 
is the fourth in a series designed 
to assist smaller and medium-sized 
banks in improving their training 
programs. The first three manuals 
are How to Welcome a New Bank 
Employee, How to Train a Bank Em- 
ployee, and How to Train a Bank 
Bookkeeper. 

Mr. Wilson points out that speedy 
and accurate processing of an esti- 


Savings 


Savings Needed to 
Finance Economic Growth 


“THE expansion which we can an- 
ticipate in the next few years will 
include substantial increases in the 
output of goods and_ services,” 
said John W. Remington, president 
of the A.B.A. and president of the 
Lincoln Rochester Trust Company, 
Rochester, N. Y., in an address be- 
fore the Texas Bankers Associa- 
tion’s annual convention. “We can 
look forward to improved housing 
and better food and clothing,” he 
said. “A rising standard of living 
will result as education and medical 
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Advisory Committee for A.B.A. Mid-Continent Trust 
Conference in Chicago, Nov. 17, 18, is Announced 


R. Emmett Hanley, president of 
the Corporate Fiduciaries Associa- 


| tion of Chicago, has announced the 
| membership of the Advisory Com- 
| mittee to the American Bankers As- 


sociation Trust Division’s 29th 
Mid-Continent Trust Conference, to 
be held in Chicago’s Drake Hotel, 
November 17 and 18. 

The Corporate Fiduciaries Asso- 
ciation of Chicago will be host to 
the conference. Mr. Hanley is also 


mated 13-billion checks handled by 
the banking system annually depen.'s 
on the existence in banks of well 
trained proof and transit clerks. 
Differences in types of equipment 
and systems make it impractical for 
the A.B.A. to suggest detailed train- 
ing procedures that would be suit- 
able for all banks. However, the 
booklet offers suggestions which can 
be adapted readily by individual 
banks to fit their own operations. 

The attractive 62-page booklet dis- 
cusses the selection of trainees, the 
basic training schedule, counseling, 
and follow-up training. 

The new manual is a joint product 
of the Committee on Employee Train- 
ing and the Country Bank Oper- 
ations Commission. 


and other services are developed to 
higher degrees.” 

Pointing up the need for a high 
rate of savings to finance this tre- 
mendous growth, Mr. Remington 
said that “we must have confidence 
in and work for the integrity of the 
dollar. Growth requires capital, and 
capital must come as the result of 
savings. It is essential that people 
believe that the dollars which they 
save today will continue to retain 
their value in the future. The ero- 
sion of the value of the dollar can 
be a national calamity. It is incum- 
bent upon all of us to encourage 
savings and plan our courses so we 
can attain sound economic growth.” 


senior vice-president, City National 
Bank and Trust Company of Chi- 
cago, and a member of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the A.B.A. Trust 
Division. 

Members of the Conference Ad- 
visory Committee are: Paul W. 
Goodrich, president, Chicago Title & 
Trust Company; David M. Kennedy, 
chairman of the board, Continental 
Illinois National Bank and Trust 
Company of Chicago; Arthur T. 
Leonard, president, City National 
Bank and Trust Company of Chi- 
cago; Homer J. Livingston, chair- 
man of the board, The First National 
Bank of Chicago; Solomon A. Smith, 
chairman of the board, The North- 
ern Trust Company; Lawrence F. 
Stern, chairman of the board, Amer- 
ican National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Chicago; John C. Wright, 
chairman of the board, LaSalle Na- 
tional Bank; and Kenneth V. Zwie- 
ner, president, Harris Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank. 

The conference is expected to 
draw trustmen from Arkansas, Colo- 
rado, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North 
Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, South Da- 
kota, Tennessee, Texas, and Wis- 
consin. 


Savings Competition Acute, 
Says Carl A. Bimson 


TODAY commercial banks have 
several aggressive competitors, with 
the problem becoming especially 
acute in the field of savings, Carl A. 
Bimson, vice-president of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association and presi- 
dent of the Valley National Bank, 
Phoenix, said while speaking before 
the annual convention of the Ar- 
kansas Bankers Association. 

On the subject of savings, Mr. 
Bimson presented this factual in- 
formation: 

For the last four years, 1956-1959, 
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the amount of personal savings has 
held at a fairly constant figure of 
between $23- and $2314-billion. At 
the same time, there has been a 
steady rise in personal income, so 
savings, which constituted 7.9% of 
income in 1956, dropped last year 
to 7%. 

While this is not an excessively 
low figure, the changing distribution 
of these savings is giving many of 
us cause for serious concern. 

In 1957, for example, banks ac- 
quired $5-billion—or 22%—of the 
total savings -generated, which in 
that year amounted to a total of 
$23.1-billion. Last year, banks ac- 
quired less than $3-billion out of a 
$23.3-billion total—or only 13.3%. 
At the same time, the savings and 
loan share (which was 34.8% in 
1957) rose to 42.4% in 1959. 

Mutual savings banks fared no 
better than the commercial banks 
since their percentage of the total 
in the 2-year period, 1957-1959, 
dropped from 12.2% to 6%. 

Credit unions, on the other hand, 
had some gain; but the mutual funds 
_increased tremendously. There was 
actually a loss of savings repre- 
sented by U. S. Savings Bonds. 


Commercial Banks’ Total Savings 


The net result of these changes 
has been a shift in the percentage 
of total savings held by the commer- 
cial banks. In the 1920s the commer- 
cial banks held, on the average, 43% 
of all forms of savings—excluding, 
of course, cash and direct invest- 
ments other than mutual funds. At 
the same time, the mutual savings 
banks held 20%, and the savings 
and loan associations accounted for 
a mere 10%, with the balance mostly 
in life insurance reserves. Savings 
and loan associations improved their 
position during the 1930s largely at 
the expense of the banks. The bank 
percentage dropped to 29.3% of the 
total. The 1940-1949 period saw a 
further decline in the percentages 
held by both commercial banks and 
mutual savings banks as the impact 
of the wartime effort to sell U. S. 
Savings Bonds made itself felt. 

During the decade just ended, we 
have again seen a drop in the bank 
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THE GROWTH OF THRIFT 


Increase in ownership of savings and family protection pro- 
grams (in millions of persons) during decade of the Fifties 


LIFE INSURANCE 


SAVINGS DEPOSITS 
1950 
1959 


SAVINGS AND LOAN 


1950 sis 10.3 
1959 26.4 


5.0 


64.9 
83.5 


PRIVATE PENSION PLANS 


1950 9.8 


1959 20.0 (est.) 


savings totals to less than 30%. The 
mutual savings banks’ deposits were 
also down—having dropped to 11.4%, 
while the savings and loan associa- 
tions increased their share to 12.6%. 
While there is still a substantial 
amount of U. S. Savings Bonds out- 
standing, these are also declining 
both in dollar aggregate and per- 
centagewise. 

The fact that°the commercial 
banks have had steadily increasing 
savings deposits (from $35-billion in 
1950 to $62-billion at the end of 
1959) has tended to obscure our re- 
duced percentage share. Although it 
is not possible to establish an his- 
torical share of the market for the 
commercial banks, the 30% prevail- 
ing in 1930-31 might be considered 
as a reasonable target to shoot for. 

If we could regain even this much 
lost ground, it would increase our 
savings deposit totals by 50%, or 
some $30-billion. Such an increase 
would have an important impact 
upon our carnings figures, especially 
in view of the prevailing tight money 
situation. 

Actually, it is too much to expect 
the banks to regain their lost posi- 
tion overnight, but a lot of progress 
could no doubt be made and many 
of our problems resulting from a 
heavy loan demand could be solved 
if we but made a start. 

The Committee on Savings Man- 
agement and Operations of the Sav- 
ings and Mortgage Division of the 


Prepared by Institute of Life Insurance 


American Bankers Association at its 
last meeting expressed a desire to 
serve as a “clinic group” for savings 
operation subjects. 


The committee encourages bankers 


to use its facilities as a “clinic 
group” for suggestions and assist 
ance in all phases of savings opera 
tions—particularly automation. They 
ask you to “try them out” by send: 
ing in any questions, presenting 
problems, advising them of you 
needs and wants. 


Savings = Economic Growth 


ECONOMIC growth can come only 
from savings, said William McChes 
ney Martin, Jr., chairman, Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System, before the annual convention 
of the National Association of Mu 
tual Savings Banks. 

“Unprecedented growth problems 
face us in the decade ahead,” he said. 
“The experts tell us that the popula 
tion of this country will expand by 
more than 30,000,000 persons in the 
next 10 years. It will take over 13; 
000,000 new jobs to provide liveli 
hood for this burgeoning popula 
tion. Hundreds upon hundreds o 
new factories, stores, and office build- | 
ings will be required. Our steadily 
expanding social needs for schools 
hospitals, homes, and highways mus! 
be satisfied. At the same time W 
aspire to provide higher standarés 
of living for more and more people. 
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To accomplish all of this will re- 
quire vast sums of money.” 


Bank Experiments with 
Investment Deposit A/C 


IN his address as president of the 
National Association of Mutual Sav- 
ings Banks, at the association’s 40th 
annual convention, John deLaittre 
told of the progress of his bank’s 
Investment Deposit Accounts, in- 
augurated a short time ago as an 
experiment for better service to cus- 
tomers. 

“These accounts are evidenced by 
receipts rather than passbooks, can 
be opened only in thousand dollar 
amounts, will receive interest an- 
nually from date of deposit by check 
mailed from the bank rather than 
by quarterly credits to the account 
and the interest will be at the an- 
ticipated rate of 4% rather than 
344%,” he said. “So far we have 
opened more than 1,600 such ac- 
counts for nearly $10,000,000, of 


which over 138% is new money. We 
are watching this experiment with 
enthusiasm.” 

Mr. deLaittre is president of 
Farmers and Mechanics Savings 
Bank, Minneapolis. 


Dr. Ensley Suggests Steps 
for Mutual Savings Banks 


IN his report to the National As- 
sociation of Mutual Savings Banks, 
Executive Vice-president Grover W. 
Ensley presented some suggestions 
for promoting the effectiveness of 
savings banks, as follows: 

(1) Savings bank management 
policy should be directed toward 
making existing services more at- 
tractive. 

(2) Consideration of proposals 
for changes in investment and re- 
lated liquidity policies. 

(3) Strengthening the system of 
mutual savings banking so that it 
will contribute more fully to the in- 
creased flow of savings needed for 


Role of Commercial Banks in Home and Community 
Improvement Financing 


HOME ownership requires strong 
support by financial institutions 
which are in a position to provide 
the funds to make the building of 
homes possible, John W. Remington, 
president of the American Bankers 
Association, said in an address be- 
fore the Minnesota Bankers Asso- 
ciation in Minneapolis. 

“The credit needed for residential 
mortgages,” he said, “has been com- 
ing largely from these four groups: 
savings and loan associations, 35% ; 
insurance companies, 30% ; commer- 
cial banks, 20% ; and savings banks, 
15%.” 

Mr. Remington, who is president 
of the Lincoln Rochester Trust Com- 
pany, Rochester, N. Y., covered a 
number of points on home mortgaze 
and community improvement financ- 
ing including the following: 

“It is well to remember that the 
vast number of homes being built in 
new and expanding communities re- 
quire tremendously important serv- 
ices which must be financed from 
some source. The families occupying 
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these new homes need schools, sew- 
ers, roads, water, and durable house- 
hold equipment. 


sound economic growth and price 
stability. 

He presented for consideration 
these programs for strengthening 
the industry: 

(a) Creation of an industrywide 
central agency to facilitate the ex- 
pansion of existing savings banks 
and the establishment of new ones. 

(b) Expansion of research pro- 
grams on all phases of mutual sav- 
ings banking. 

(c) Establishment of a Field Ser- 
vice Department to ascertain service 
needs of member banks and assist 
in organizing the exchange of in- 
formation and experience among sav- 
ings banks. 

(d) Further development of a 
broad-based, realistic national adver- 
tising program. 


Housing and Mortgages 


“The support of the mortgage 
market which finances home build- 
ing must be preceded or accompanied 
by large sums to finance the credit 
requirements of local government. 
This debt is used to build schools, 


Walter S. Rosenberry, Jr., Deputy Administrator, Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, Washington, speaking, during a panel discussion of “Major Current Prob- 
lems in the Field of Mortgage Finance” at the A.B.A.’s Mortgage Workshop in 
Chicago. Seated, left to right, Joel K. Riley, vice-president, Manufacturers National 
Bank of Detroit; Donald .M. Graham, senior vice-president, Continental Illinois 
National Bank and Trust Company of Chicago; Dr. Kurt F. Flexner, director of 
mortgage finance, American Bankers Association, New York; Lowell C. Klug, 
vice-president, First Wisconsin National Bank, Milwaukée; and Paul M. Minter, 
vice-president, The National City Bank of Cleveland 
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roads, sewers, and other projects 
necessary to the growth of a com- 
munity. Where can or does this 
essential money, which now amounts 
to $40-billion, come from? 

“This is not short-term money, 
and much of it must come from sav- 
ings or longer term deposits. Sta- 
tistics show that commercial banks 
hold 30% or about $16-billion of 
this debt of state and local govern- 
ment, mutual savings banks hold a 
little more than 1% or $0.7-billion, 
and savings and loan associations 
about 2% or $1.1-billion. As we plan 
for large sums for investment in 
mortgages, we must also plan to 
obtain from some source the vast 
sums needed to finance these essen- 
tial services since educational and 
other community needs must be met 
in order to provide for the growing 
families the next decade is certain 
to produce. 


Commercial Banks in Vital Role 


“Tt is clear that commercial banks 
are playing a vital role in extending 
credit for both private and public 
construction and are important in- 
vestors in mortgages and in other 
areas so vital to home building. 

“The extent to which our 13,000 
commercial banks engage in mort- 
gage finance or in public construc- 
tion loans varies, of course, from 
bank to bank. Many employ 50% or 
more of their savings deposits di- 
rectly in mortgage investments, 
while others invest heavily in muni- 
cipal securities which finance com- 
munity projects. 

“All financial institutions face a 
tremendous challenge in providing 
funds for the field of housing and 
for comrhunity development in the 
next decade. Predictions have been 
made that there will be 12,000,000 
more families in the United States 
in 1970 than there are today. The 
pressure for housing will be great 
in the 1960s. These years will bring 
more and better housing, larger and 
more adequate schools, and the other 
essentials required by a good com- 
munity.” 


GI Loans Expire July 25 


WORLD War II veterans have un- 
til July 25, 1960, under present law, 
to apply for GI home, farm or busi- 
ness loans, according to Sumner G. 
Whittier, Administrator of Veterans 
Affairs. 

Once application is made, an ad- 
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Private Market v. Government Rate Ceiling 


ALTHOUGH the role of the Government in housing has often been 
constructive as in the case of the FHA, there are reasons why an 
efficient private market mechanism works better. In the case of FHA- 
insured mortgages, for example, the Congress thinks it necessary to 
set a ceiling on interest rates. Although this may be theoretically 
and politically desirable in practice, it does not benefit those for whom 
the ceiling was intended. The fact is that when demand for credit is 
great and FHA mortgages are restricted by an artificial interest rate 
ceiling, funds will simply not go into FHA mortgages but rather into 
other types of credit not subjected to interest rate restrictions of 
that kind. 

Economists have learned long ago that when demand is greater 
than supply, price ceilings or interest rate ceilings are meaningless. 
Something has to give. If interest rates, for example, cannot rise, 
substitute charges will be made if possible. If that does not happen, 
the money simply flows in another direction. The problem of political 
price ceilings of that kind is a major challenge since there is over- 
whelming evidence that in an economy such as ours, subject to a con- 
siderable extent to a market mechanism, they rarely lead to the in- 


tended objectives. 


ditional year will be allowed to pro- 
cess the loan, Mr. Whittier added. 
Thus the loan can be actually closed 
as late as July 25, 1961. 

Under the present law, World War 
II veteran participation in the GI 
loan program will come to an end 
with these two deadline dates. 


Boston Mortgage Workshop 


THE fourth of a series of regional 
mortgage workshop meetings under 
the sponsorship of the Department 
of Mortgage Finance of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association is being 
planned for Boston on October 23-25. 
General chairman of the workshop 
is Louis S. Finger, president of the 
A.B.A. Savings and Mortgage Divi- 
sion and president, Andover (Mass. ) 
Savings Bank. 

The conference is being planned 
for the Sheraton-Plaza Hotel. Par- 
ticipating states will be Connecticut, 
Maine, Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode Island, and Ver- 
mont. 


May 1960 Construction 


VALUE of new construction put 
in place in May 1960 was $4.5-billion, 
according to estimates of the Bureau 
of the Census, U. S. Department of 
Commerce. This was 10% above the 
April 1960 level, about the normal 


Dr. Kurt F. Flexner 
Director of Mortgage Finance 
American Bankers Association 


increase between April and May, but 
5% below May 1959. The cumulative 
value of construction expenditures 
in the first five months of 1960 
amounted to $19.6-billion, or 2% 
below the comparable 1959 level. 

The adjusted annual rate of total 
new construction expenditures in 
May 1960 was $53.9-billion. 


New Books on Housing 


THE DEMAND FOR HOUSING IN 
EASTWICK. By Chester Rapkin and 
William G. Grigsby. Institute for 
Urban Studies, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 84 pp. $2. 
The first of four volumes, this work 
summarizes several years of work 
by several individuals sponsored by 
the Philadelphia Redevelopment Au- 
thority. The authors have published 
extensively in the fields of housing, 
urban renewal, real estate, and con- 
struction. The Eastwick redevelop- 
ment program is largest in U. S. 


How To JupGE A House. By A. M. 
Watkins. All About Houses, Inc. 25 
Ritie Street, Piedmont, N. Y. $1. 
This 34-page booklet discusses the 
inside and outside design, location 
and neighborhood, five biggest 
causes of annual house expense, 
structure, buying a used house, air 
conditioning, FHA, pointers on how 
to check a house, and other general 
information. 
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Instalment Credit 


Repayments Delinquencies are averaging out to under 1.75% of all bank instalment loan out- 
standings, a healthily low proportion, says the A.B.A. Instalment Credit Commis- 

Good sion. Higher delinquency areas are FHA Title I loans, reported at over 2%, and 
home appliance loans, just under 2.75%. Home appliance delinquencies had been 
up to over 3% earlier this year. Personal loans— many of them reflecting car 
purchases — and indirect auto paper are showing the healthiest levels—both low. 


® 


Used Car The recent good collection record and delinquency record for instalment credit 
A : is being used in some regions as an excuse for liberalizing terms on the now hard- 
Situation to-move used cars, says Bankers Research. Longer terms on compact cars — 36 
Bad months is easy to get — downpayments of $400 and $450—and the low maintenance 
and operating costs of the smaller car are helping them to cut deeply into the 
used car market. 1961 models are in the offing—and current auto production, all 
sizes, is high. Dealer inventory is now over 1,000,000 units. The situation spells 
lower profits for dealers—distress selling of used cars—and heavily increased 
pressures for more liberal financing terms on both new and used cars. The dis- 
parity between compact car and big car terms is creating pressures to equalize them 
—likely to produce longer terms for big cars rather than a shortening of terms for 

small ones. 


Cleveland A group of five Cleveland banks and the Cleveland Commission on Higher Edu- 
cation have embarked on a joint College Education Financing Plan that will pro- 
Banks vide insured funds to cover the costs of tuition, board, room, books, and fees over a 
Join in maximum of six years on a low-rate noncollateral basis to Ohio families who want 
to send their children to any college in the United States. The loan is arranged 


Education between bank and applicant, and payments are made to the school as required. A 

Plan leaflet describing the plan is available from the participating banks, who arrived 
at the uniform regulations governing the plan at the recommendation of a bank 
committee formed at the suggestion of the Education Commission. The banks are 
The Central National Bank, The Cleveland Trust Company, The National City Bank, 
Society National Bank, and Union Commerce Bank. 


50th Bank Credit Year Film 
Available for TV 


Here are two panels from a 

12-min., black and_ white, 

sound film presenting the his- 

tory of consumer credit since 

it was pionecred in 1910, and 

showing its uses in modern 

family financial crises. Spon- 

sored by the Financial Gen- 

eral Corporation, New York, 

for the National Committec 

for the 50th Anniversary of 

Consumer Credit in Commer- 

cial Banks, it is available free . 
for television showing. Some Professor 0. Glenn Saxon, An actor plays Arthur Morris, 


clips from the film appear Yale University economist, is left, when he grants the first 
at the right interviewed non-collateral personal loan 
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CALENDAR, 1960-61 


1960 JULY 1950 


American Bankers Association 


10-12 Central States Conference, Western Hills 


Lodge, Wagner, Okla. 


14-15 Western Secretaries Conference, Fair- 


mont Hotel, San Francisco 


The National Trust School, Northwest- 
ern University, Evanston, IIl. 


86th Annual Convention, New York City 


4th Regional Mortgage Workshop Meet- 
ing, Sheraton-Plaza Hotel, Boston 


34th Western Regional Trust Confer- 
ence, Arizona Biltmore, Phoenix 


9th National Agricultural Credit Con- 
ference, Denver Hilton Hotel, Denver 


29th Mid-Continent Trust Conference, 
The Drake, Chicago 


Southern Secretaries Conference, Char- 
leston, S. C. 


8-26 


13th National Credit Conference, La- 
Salle Hotel, Chicago 


42nd Mid-Winter Trust Conference, Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, New York 


Annual Savings and Mortgage Confer- 
ence, Hotel Roosevelt, New York 


Instalment Credit Conference, Conrad 


Hilton Hotel, Chicago 


American Institute of Banking, Olympic 
Hotel, Seattle. 


87th Annual Convention, San Francisco 


10th National Agricultural Credit Con- 
ference, The Statler Hilton, Dallas, 
Texas 


Nov. 


State Associations 


14-17 West Virginia, The Greenbrier, White 


Sulphur Springs 


July 


' Sept. 


July 31- 
Aug. 13 


22-24 


Sept. 25-28 


Oct. 
Nov. 3 


Nov. 7- 
Dec. 2 


DECEMBER 
SMTWTFS 


Colorado School of Banking, Univ. of 
Colo., Boulder 


Central States School of Banking, Univ. 
of Wis., Madison 


Maine Savings Banks, Poland Spring 
House, Poland Spring 


Massachusetts Savings Banks, Poland 
Spring House, Poland Spring, Maine 


Texas Bankers Instalment Credit, Baker 
Hotel, Dallas 


Nebraska, Cornhusker Hotel, Lincoln 


New Hampshire Fall Meeting, Mountain 
View House, Whitefield 


Kentucky, Brown Hotel, Louisville 


Connecticut Mutual Savings, Mountain 
View House, Whitefield, N. H. 


Iowa, Fort Des Hotel, 
Moines 


Moines Des 


Arizona, Pioneer Hotel, Tucson 


Other Organizations 


NABAC School for Bank Auditors and 
Comptrollers, Univ. of Wis., Madison 


National Safe Deposit Convention, Chal- 
fonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City 


Robert Morris Associates 46th Annual 
Fall Conference, Denver Hilton Hotel, 
Denver, Colo. 


MBA 47th Annual Convention, Conrad 
Hilton Hotel, Chicago 


NABAC 36th Annual Convention, Hotel 
Statler, Los Angeles 


National Association of Bank Women, 
Annual Convention, Huntington-Sher- 
aton Hotel, Pasadena, Calif. 


Financial Public Relations Association 
Convention, Statler Hotel, Boston 


Investment Bankers Convention, Holly- 
wood Beach Hotel, Hollywood, Fla. 


All banking associations are invited to send in dates of their forthcoming meetings for this calendar. 


1961 JANUARY 1961 
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Panel Discusses 
Bank Automation 


This is a summary of some of the points and 
pointers brought out at a recent roundtable 
on practical experiences in bank automation 


ucH of the haze surrounding 
M electronic data processing 

was lifted at a recent auto- 
mation roundtable in New York. The 
participants were men of experience 
representing banks, the Veterans Ad- 
ministration, Department of Defense, 
and the Treasury Department. 
Nearly half were members of the 
Committee on Savings Management 
and Operations, A.B.A. Savings and 
Mortgage Division, including its 
chairman, Leonard P. Chamberlain. 

The role of top management in the 
area of automation came under 
scrutiny and resulted in the follow- 
ing observations: 

@ The position of top manage- 
ment should rest firmly on three 
legs: interest, support, and general 
understanding of automation. The 
extent to which any bank should go 
into each of these areas is optional, 
but none of them should be neglected. 

@ Management should consider 
automation in terms of all the long- 
range problems that may arise 
rather than just the dollars-and- 
cents aspects. For example, will the 
labor market be able to supply 
enough “routine”? workers to meet 
the unautomated bank’s needs 10 
years hence? 

@ Before adopting automation to 
any degree, banks must determine 
their objectives and then become 
sufficiently informed on equipment 
costs and capabilities so they can 
tell the manufacturers what they 
heed and want. 

@ Some banks send selected offi- 
cers to programing schools, not to 
be programers, but so they will un- 
derstand better the whole subject of 
electronic data processing. 

On the subject of accuracy in any 
system, the following points were 
brought out and emphasized: 

®@ The data that go into the sys- 
tem must be right. The place to 
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catch errors is at the beginning. 
That means that material should be 
precoded and proved before it goes 
to the computer and manual handling 


Participants 


Park T. Adikes*, assistant secre- 
tary, Jamaica (N. Y.) Savings 
Bank 

Kenneth L. Birchby, vice-presi- 
dent, Jamaica (N. Y.) Savings 
Bank 

Leonard P. Chamberlain*, vice- 
president, Provident Institution 
for Savings, Boston 

Leonard T. Ebert*, comptroller, 
The Philadelphia Savings Fund 
Society 

Rudolph R. Fichtel*, deputy man- 
ager, A.B.A. 

Henry J. Hand, director of bank 
operations, NAMSB 

Russell M. Hoverman, vice-pres- 
ident, Williamsburgh Savings 
Bank, Brooklyn 

George E. Levine*, vice-presi- 
dent, Providence Institution for 
Savings 

George B. Longstreth, vice-presi- 
dent, Peoples Savings Bank, 
Bridgeport 

Charles Phillips, director of data 
processing systems research, 
Department of Defense 

Frank W. Reilly, special assist- 
ant to assistant administrator 
for management services, Vet- 
erans Administration 

Forde Steele*, vice - president, 
Central National Bank of 
Cleveland 

George Stickney, special assist- 
ant, Treasury Department 

Walter Trabbold*, assistant 
comptroller, Bank of Dela- 
ware, Wilmington 

A. Everett Winne, vice-treasurer, 
Springfield (Mass.) Institu- 
tion for Savings 


* Member of Committee on Savings Man- 
agement and Operations, A.B.A. Savings 
and Mortgage Division. 


should be avoided where possible. 

@ Accuracy generally goes down 
as speed increases. The implication 
is fairly obvious for banks—always 
consider accuracy along with speed 
when making comparisons; never 
judge equipment on its speed alone. 

@ For greatest accuracy and re- 
liability, the methods of input were 
listed in the following order: (1) 


. punched cards; (2) punched paper 


tape; and (3) magnetic ink char- 
acters or magnetic tape. While the 
optical scanning of characters has 
great potential, its standards of ac- 
curacy still seem to be inadequate 
for banking. 

@ One criticism of magnetic tape 
was that it caused more errors than 
the machines. However, the new 
thinner tapes seem good, and stand- 
ards on magnetic tapes will become 
available. 

There’s no substitute for experi- 
ence and, drawing on their experi- 
ence, the group reached some note- 
worthy conclusions. 

@ Reliability is a quality that can 
be rightfully claimed by all manu- 
facturers. The real key to reliability 
lies with the one who supervises the 
operation rather than with the equip- 
ment being used. 

@ Don’t count on electronic data 
processing to provide a vast quantity 
of valuable statistical information 
not previously available. Current ex- 
perience indicates that such by-prod- 
ucts are not as great as expected. 

@ Electronic equipment is not 
subject to wear, tear, and depreci- 
ation the way mechanical equipment 
is. That’s why it is not only possible, 
but actually better to keep it run- 
ning consistently. 

@ Bankers should exchange infor- 
mation and ideas not only with each 
other, but also with industry and 
Government representatives because 
they all have much in common. 
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A.I.B.’s Sixty Candles 


The Institute Celebrates a Birthday at Boston 


JOHN L. COOLEY 


0 Boston, a community not with- 

out honor for cradling educa- 

tion as well as liberty, went 
1,500 members of the American In- 
stitute of Banking for the annual 
convention of the world’s largest 
adult educational organization. 

A more important statistic, how- 
ever, was the number of candles on 
this year’s birthday cake. The 60 
that were poked (figuratively, of 
course) into the pleasant frosting by 
President Ralph H. Mittendorff of 
Washington and his successor, Mil- 
ton F. Darr, Jr., of Chicago, repre- 
sented the six decades of accomplish- 
ment that have slipped” by since the 
American Bankers Association es- 
tablished the Institute in 1900. 

The bank clerks in several cities 
who, just before the century turned, 
petitioned the A.B.A. for facilities 
to expand their knowledge of the 
banking business would have been 
startled out of their starched collars 
had they been in the Statler Hilton 
ballroom that late May Monday to 
hear how their big idea had grown 
to a membership of 162,254 bank 
people, divided among 312 chapters 
and 192 study groups, with a com- 
bined course enrolment of 87,922. 
Representing them at Boston were 
national and local leaders—men and 
women who direct the educational 
program. ‘Participating also were 
representatives of the Institute’s 
good friend and active partner, bank 
management. 


A Busy Week 


The delegates listened to news 
of their organization’s continued 
growth, academically and numer- 
ically. They went over the plans for 
a new Senior Graduate Certificate in 
Management, and for an expansion 
of the present graduate program. 
They also listened to suggestions for 
personal professional advancement, 
to figures on the personnel needs of 
banks in the next decade, especially 
at the officer and supervisor levels; 
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Ralph H. Mittendorff, left, vice-president, American Security and Trust Company, 

Washington, D. C., greets his successor in the A.I.B. presidency, Milton F. Darr, 

Jr., vice-president, LaSalle National Bank of Chicago. At the right is Marshall C. 

Tyndall, Sr., vice-president, Bank of Delaware, Wilmington, elected vice-president 
of the Institute at the Boston convention. 


to discussions of current banking 
and economic problems. 

They elected officers; honored a 
young man for scholastic achieve- 
ment; applauded the participants in 
those sturdy convention features, the 
public speaking contest and the de- 
bate; admired the publicity exhibits 
of 89 chapters; visited Plymouth 
Rock and the restoration of “Plim- 
oth Plantation’; and exchanged 
methods of handling educational and 
administrative matters at the local 
level. Each delegate also got a copy 
of School Without a Campus, an in- 
formal history of the Institute’s first 
60 years, written by the BANKING 
reporter whose convention story 
you’re now reading. 


A New Advanced Certificate 


As usual, emphasis was on the 
A.I.B.’s study program and its con- 
tributions to better banking by pro- 
viding better-equipped bankers. Pres- 
ident Mittendorff summed it up ina 
sentence: “The Institute has taken 
giant steps in achieving new goals 
in the search for up-to-date and in- 
formative banking education.” The 


convention was the forum at which 
attainments were reported. 

Headlines went to the news that 
A.I.B. was offering a series of eight 
courses for a Senior Graduate Cer- 
tificate in Management. Announced 
by Dr. Leroy Lewis, the national ed- 
ucational director, this advanced 
work is for bankers who hold the 
Pre-Standard, Standard, and Gradv- 
ate Certificates. Candidates must 
take five courses: bank management, 
two in supervision, bank public re 
lations, and central banking. The 
other three are electives chosen from 
a limited list. ; 

Each of the four Graduate Cer- 
tificates now offered will henceforth 
require a sixth course. “Bank Man- 
agement” is being added in the 
trusts, investments and savings cur: 
ricula, and “Financing Business En- 
terprise” in the commercial banking j 
program. Two new textbooks will 
join the Institute’s long shelf: “Ar 
gumentation and Debate” and “Cen- 
tral Banking,” both of which have 
been authorized for the Graduate 
curriculum. 

The new certificate, Dr. Lewis said, 
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Mrs. Claire Giannini Hoffman, daughter of the late A. P. 
Giannini, greets winners in the National Public Speaking 
Contest for the A. P. Giannini Educational Endowment 
prizes: first, left, William M. Dorr II, Union Planters 
National Bank, Memphis; second, Robert Brandenstein, 
The Citizens National Bank, Evansville, Ind.; third, Lillian 
Przybylski, Marquette National Bank, Minneapolis. Right, 
Joseph Schmedding, Bank of America, N.T. & S.A., San 
Diego, 1959-60 chairman of A.I.B. National Public Speak- 
ing Committee. Subject: “The Banker and World Affairs” 


Philadelphia Chapter’s debaters defeated Spokane for the 
Jesse H. Jones National Convention Debate Fund prizes. The 
winners upheld the affirmative of the question, “Resolved, 
that Federal aid for highway construction should be discon- 
tinued.” From the left are Harold F. Buker, The First 
National Bank of Chicago, chairman of the A.I.B.’s National 
Debate Committee, and Philadelphians Elizabeth W. Server, 
Girard Trust Corn Exchange Bank; Albert C. Achtert, 
Broad Street Trust Company, alternate; and Edward S. 
Keller, Girard Trust Corn Exchange Bank 


is “the Institute’s answer to the 
question, ‘What is the A.I.B. doing 
about the education of potential ex- 
ecutives?’”’ It’s “the most attractive 
and far-reaching package produced 
by the Institute during the last 15 
years.” The stiffer requirements 
mean that the larger chapters “can 
now provide their own management 
development school of banking at 
chapter headquarters.” 

Commenting on the personnel out- 
look, Dr. Lewis estimated the bank- 
ing population at 740,000 in five 
years, an increase of 90,000 necessi- 
tated by the expansion of bank ser- 
vices. During the last five years, he 
said, banks have employed more 
than 100,000 annually; during each 
of the next five years from 125,000 
to 150,000 will be hired. The turn- 
over is expected to be 25% a year 
annually. 

During the last five years banks 
have employed about 5,000 new of- 
ficers a year; approximately 1,000 
of them have been presidents. Dr. 
Lewis estimated that bank officers 
today total 104,000, and that more 
than half of them must be replaced 
within 10 years. Thus the succession 
problems remain very much alive. 
The best source of supervisory and 
executive replacements, the Institute 
feels, is present personnel, and 
A.B.’s major purpose is to prepare 
those people for larger responsibil- 
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ities. Personnel officers, it was sug- 
gested, might well make special ef- 
forts to recruit among the 50,000 
high school graduates who each year 
are unable to go on to college. 


Foundations 


Two senior bankers talked to the 
convention on sound executive and 
supervisory growth. Harold W. Wall- 
gren, vice-president and cashier of 
The Philadelphia National Bank, 
suggested that the potential execu- 
tive must have roots in banking, in 
education and experience, guidance, 


Educational Director Lewis addresses 
the convention delegates 


and patience. “I am convinced,” he 
said, “that management must face 
the fact that an adequate training 
program requires carrying additional 
people on the payroll in proper pro- 
portion to the whole staff. A sound 
program demands this at all times— 
not only in times of labor shortage 
and emergency, because then it is 
usually too late. This is the only 
way to obtain the flexibility neces- 
sary for planned and intelligent 
banking.” 

J. W. Hansen, vice-president and 
personnel director, Seattle-First Na- 
tional Bank, thus summarized the 
foundations for supervisory growth: 
Management can do much to develop 
its staff. Immediate supervisors must 
assume supporting roles. And the 
way up must be open, so that no- 
body will face a closed door. 


The Convention Also Heard... 


Credit Unions. However, a banker’s 
education can’t be encompassed by 
what comes out of a catalog, and the 
A.I.B.ers had a generous exposure to 
extra curricular subjects — credit 
unions, for instance. The informal 
lecturer in this case was Carl E. Bah- 
meier, Jr., president of the A.B.A.’s 
State Association Section and execu- 
tive secretary, South Dakota Bankers 
Association, who spoke a serious 
warning on the competition offered 
by these organizations. In a few 
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Charles A. Sarahan, left, Maywood, IIl., 
examiner with the FDIC’s Chicago 
office, receives from Vice-president 
Darr the Harold Stonier Award for the 
highest grades in earning the A.I.B.’s 
Graduate Certificate during the past 
year. The presentation took place at the 
convention’s opening session. Mr. Sara- 
han is the first correspondence student 
to win the award, established to honor 
the late Dr. Stonier, a National Educa- 
tional Director of A.I.B. 


years, he predicted, this competition 
will make that of the savings and 
loan associations “look like a Sunday 
School picnic”; indeed, the unions’ 
growth potential could be “almost a 
calamity to commercial banking.” He 
urged bankers to be informed about 
the credit unions (which, he said, 
represent a way of life); to see that 
they don’t get a central system; to 
insist that they stay within the orig- 
inal concept of group lending. Banks 
must “outservice” them. 

Legislation. From the chairman 
of the A.B.A. Committee on Federal 
Legislation, M. Monroe Kimbrel, the 
convention heard that the new bank 
merger act is “reasonable and fair.” 
Mr. Kimbrel, executive vice-presi- 
dent, The First National Bank, 
Thomson, Ga., said: “It fixes re- 
sponsibility where it ought to be— 
in the agencies having experience 
and daily contact with banking mat- 
ters. It sets up standards which 
should insure that merger requests 
will be handled with consistency and 
care.”’ The Mason bill, to affect fairer 
tax treatment of commercial banks, 
“is beginning to attract the attention 
it deserves and needs as a basis for 
Congressional action.” 

Not Good Enough? The change 
toward consumer supremacy has 
brought new problems, said Dr. Kurt 
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F. Flexner, A.B.A.’s director of mort- 
gage finance. They include competi- 
tion among financial institutions, a 
situation that requires reevaluation 
of their roles in the economy; and 
the assurance of an adequate flow 
of savings. Methods good enough to 
stimulate them 10 years ago may 
not do the job today; almost cer- 
tainly they will not be good enough 
in 10 years. 

“Amazing.” That’s the word ap- 
plied to the impact retirement plans, 
pension and profit-sharing trusts 
have had on the trust business, and 
it was used by Charles W. Hamilton, 
president of the A.B.A. Trust Divi- 
sion and senior vice-president and 
trust officer of The National Bank 
of Commerce, Houston. The busi- 
ness often far exceeds that of much 
older personal trust service. Retire- 
ment plan trust accounts are present 
business, long-term, and growth ac- 
counts. 

Security. Thomas F. Glavey, chair- 
man of the A.B.A. Insurance and 
Protective Committee, and vice-pres- 
ident, Chase Manhattan Bank, New 
York, reminded the convention that. 
a $1,500 holdup of a grocery store 
got much less attention than a $500 
bank holdup. Because of possible 
loss of public confidence, today’s 
banker must study loss prevention, 
relying on insurance only for losses 
that occur despite a reasonable pro- 
tection program. 

The $25-billion. Governor J. L. 
Robertson of the Federal Reserve 
Board wondered whether the coun- 
try was getting full value from the 
$25-billion spent annually on educa- 
tion. He feared the nation is ‘“mak- 
ing a grave mistake” in leaving eco- 
nomic education so largely to chance; 
too few people will take the trouble 
to educate themselves. 

“A.P.G. and A.I.B.” That was the 
title of a talk by Mrs. Claire Giannini 
Hoffman. She reminded the dele- 
gates that her father, the late A. P. 
Giannini, founder of the Bank of 
America, had believed enthusiasti- 
cally in education and had regarded 
the A.I.B. as “an institution well 
worthwhile, with a future which was 
unlimited.’’ She said she herself saw 
in the Institute and its members “all 
the potential for the final accom- 
plishment” of his banking ideals. 

Time Cycle. The women’s confer- 
ence took a look at the past, present, 
and future. The various inspections 
were provided by Edward A. Wayne, 


From a Reporter's Notebook 


1961. Next year A.I.B. meets ip 
Seattle, May 29-June 2. 


Statistics. Robert C. Rutherford 
national secretary, in reporting the 
Institute’s vital statistics for 1959. 
60, noted a gain in membership of 
7,691, in enrolments of 1,122. Th 
year saw seven chapters organized: 
there was a decrease of seven in the 
number of study groups. 


Scrapbooks. There was much ip. 
terest in the publicity scrapbooks, 
Winners: Class A, first, Los Angeles: 
second, Richmond, Va.; third, De 
troit. Class B, first, Wilmington, 
Del.; second, Santa Clara County, 
Calif.; third, New Haven, Com 
Class C, first, Citrus Belt, Pomona, 
Calif.; second, Mount Diablo, Con. 
cord, Calif.; third, Sierra Nevada, 
Reno. 


Welcome. The official greeter was 
Harold E. Randall, vice-president 
and comptroller of The First Na 
tional Bank of Boston, and genera 
chairman of the local convention 
committee. Mr. Randall, recalling 
that he had served on the same con: 
mittee for the Institute’s last visit 
to Boston in 1940, said the AIB 
was “a real inspiration to the bank 
ing profession.” 


Dr. Sockman. In his inspirational 
message at the opening session Dr. 
Ralph Sockman, minister of Christ 
Church (Methodist), New York City, 
included the observation that 4! 
though the U.S.A. wasn’t rich enougi 
to be the world’s perennial Santa 
Claus, nor strong enough to be’ 
perpetual policeman, it must remail 
the world’s partner, cultivating “the 
sympathetic insight to judge other 
nations’ motives as we desire them 
to judge us.” 


first vice-president, Federal Reservt} 


Bank of Richmond, Mrs. Jacque 
Brown, Merchants and Farmers 
Bank, Portsmouth, Va., and Mis 
Helen L. Rhinehart, vice-presidett, 
Brenton Companies, Des Moines 
president of the National Associ 
tion of Bank Women. 
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Peoples National Bank & Trust Company of Bay City, Michigan 
Architect: Daniels Associates, Ann Arbor, Michigan General Contractor: Weber Construction Co., Bay City, Michigan 


Touch and go...with PITTCOMATIC” 


One touch, and in you go with PITTCOMATIC, the nation’s number one automatic door operator. 
The secret of PITTCOMATIC’s easy entry: a simple, dependable hydraulic system. 

PITTCOMATIC’s smooth hydraulic action is carefully regulated from open to close. A safety 
valve prevents any build-up of pressure when the door’s full swing is interrupted. There is a 
snubbing action, too, that slows the door an instant before it reaches extreme open. You can 
depend on PITTCOMATIC to treat your patrons gently. 

With PITTcoMATIC, there’s no visible mechanism to mar the door’s trim lines. Installation 
for either handle, mat or remote control is extremely simple—even on remodeling jobs. The 
doors are PPG HERCULITE® Tempered Plate Glass with TUBELITE® Frames. 

For more information, call your Pittsburgh branch or distributor today. Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Company, Room 01138, 632 Fort Duquesne Blvd., Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania. 


ip} Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 


Paints « Glass * Chemicals + Fiber Glass In Canada: Canadian Pittsburgh Industries Limited 
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S.G.S.B. Completes 26th Session 


The Rutgers campus—on the banks of the old Raritan 


Banking started its second quar- 

ter-century with an enrolment 
of more than 1,000 bank officers and 
a faculty of more than 100 leading 
bankers, educators, Government of- 
ficials, and lawyers. Students came 
from 44 states, the District of Co- 
lumbia, and Puerto Rico to attend 
this year’s 2-week summer session 
on the campus of Rutgers, New Jer- 
sey’s state university. 

This A.B.A. sponsored school, 
which was started in 1935, offers a 
3-year course for bankers at the 
policy-making level. It provides ad- 


Te Stonier Graduate School of 


vanced education in the history, 
theory, and economics of banking to 
assist bank officers in making policy 
and administrative decisions. 

To qualify for graduation, each 
student must complete three summer 
sessions at the school plus two years 
of extension study at home, and must 
also write a thesis based on original 
research in some phase of finance. 
The thesis requirement not only 
trains §.G.S.B. men in organized 
thinking and expression of ideas, but 
also results in a continuing explora- 
tion into the field of banking. 

Three major subjects are offered: 


commercial banking; trusts; and 
savings management and real @& 
tate financing. During the day st 
dents concentrate on their selected 
major, while evening sessions are de 
voted to courses required of all stt- 
dents. 

Of special interest in this year's 
session were the Harold Stonier Me 
morial Address given on June 17 by 
Dr. Marcus Nadler, professor of f- 
nance at New York University, and 
the June 22 address by Sen. A. Willis 
Robertson, chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Banking and Cur 
rency. 


Members of the Senior Class 


ALABAMA 


CONNECTICUT 


DAVIs, CLARENCE E., First National Bank, Mobile 


ARKANSAS 


PENICK, JAMES HEwnNrRy, JrR., Worthen Bank & Trust Company, 
Little Rock 


CALIFORNIA 


BARROWS, WILLIAM E., Citizens National Bank, Los Angeles 
Fox, GILBERT R., Bank of America N.T. & S.A., San Diego 
KENNEY, Donat O., Bank of America N.T. & S.A., Los Angeles 
KRONMAN, RicHarb A., Citizens National Bank, Los Angeles 
LARSEN, CARTER L., Bank of California N.A., San Francisco 
PIERRE, FREDERICK R., Bank of America N.T. & S.A., Porterville 
Simmons, R. S., California Bank, Los Angeles 
Greorcp L., Jr., Security-First National Bank, Los 
ngeles 


COLORADO 


TROUTMAN, WILLIAM E., Central Bank & Trust Company, Denver 


Von HOENE, 
Denver 


RaHE H., Denver United States National Bank, 
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BEsTorR, RICHARD C., State Savings Bank, Hartford 

CoLEs, CHARLES, JR., Ridgefield Savings Bank, Ridgefield 

CroucH, ELLIs W., Savings Bank of New London, New London 

FEEST, HAROLD C., Waterbury Savings Bank, Waterbury 

FircH, RICHARD W., JR., National Bank & Trust Company of 
Fairfield County, New Canaan 

LINCOLN, GAYLORD F., The New Haven Savings Bank, New Havel 

Moore, Ropert M., The Waterbury National Bank, Cheshire 

MurRPHY, RoBert F., Bristol Savings Bank, Bristol 

PECK, GEORGE H., Chelsea Savings Bank, Norwich 

—— CHARLES W., Savings Bank of Manchester, Mar- 
chester 

STANNERS, WILLIAM J., Hartford National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Old Saybrook 


DELAWARE 


CurRL, WELDEN E., Farmers Bank of the State of Delaware, Dovel 
LINDALE, ARLEY H., Bank of Delaware, Wilmington 

MEARNS, A. KirRK, JR., Delaware Trust Company, Wilmington 
Morris, JAMES CALLOWAY, Bank of Delaware, Wilmington 
PATTERSON, WILLIAM T., Bank of Delaware, Wilmington 
TALLEY, JESSE B., Wilmington Trust Company, Wilmington 
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In the time it took you to “process” the baby last 
night...our night staff processed 4,000 cash items 


Even if you’re an old hand at this sort 
of thing, it probably takes you eight sleepy 
minutes to powder, pin, and pamper the baby 
back to sleep. 

During those eight minutes, our night 
staff processes some 4,000 cash items. We 
average 500 a minute. 

This means that many of the checks 
air-mailed to us in the afternoon are available 
funds by the following morning. 

Our correspondents from coast to coast 
find this speed a very important advantage. 


July, 1960 


You and your customers will, too. 

We’ll be happy to send you full details, 
or have one of our people drop in at your 
office in person. Call us at STate 2-9000. 


CONTIONE NTAL 
OWS 


BANK & TRUST COMPANY OF CHICAGO 


Lock Box H, Chicago 90 Member F. D. I. C. 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Doinc, Clayton Emic, American Security & Trust Company, 
Washington 

FoLMER, Davip K., First National Bank, Washington 

SCHOENLY, Harry M., Riggs National Bank, Washington 

VEENSTRA, THOEDORE A., JR., Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System, Washington 


FLORIDA 


BONNER, CLINTON C., JR., Federal Deposit Insurance Corp., West 
Palm Beach 

FANNING, J. Noyce, Jr., State Bank of Jacksonville, Jacksonville 

MYERS, WYcKoFF, First National Bank, Palm Beach 


GEORGIA 


Bone, T. JEFFERSON, Citizens & Southern National Bank, Augusta 

Brown, DOWDELL, Jr., Federal Reserve Bank, Atlanta 

——— W. Evans, Trust Company of Georgia Associates, 
Atlanta 

DILLARD, WILLIAM FRANK, First National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Macon 

JENNINGS, RICHARD H., First National Bank of Atlanta, Atlanta 

nares LEvincs W., Georgia Railroad Bank & Trust Company, 
Augusta 

OGLETREE, E. Horace, Fulton National Bank, Atlanta 

aneeoes THERMON K., Federal Deposit Insurance Corp., 
Atlanta 

RICHARDS, ROBERT H., First National Bank, Atlanta 

SaULs, W. THERON, Farmers Bank of Pelham, Pelham 

Saussy, WILLIAM HUNTER, Savannah Bank & Trust Company, 
Savannah 

STARK, WILLIAM BUuTLER, Citizens & Southern National Bank, 
Atlanta 


ILLINOIS 


BoYsEN, Leon K., Federal Deposit Insurance Corp., Jacksonville 

BRENNAN, PETER J., Harris Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago 

Dons, FreD A., Federal Reserve Bank, Chicago 

HAASE, MILTON C., First National Bank of Chicago, Chicago 

KING, Epwinx C., American National Bank & Trust Company, 
Chicago 

KLINE, RosBert P., Northern Trust Company, Chicago 

LONG, VINCENT, JR., Chicago Title & Trust Company, Chicago 

NOLAN, JAMES ROBERT, Continental Illinois National Bank & 
Trust Company, Chicago 

STITT, ROBERT WALTER, South Shore National Bank, Chicago 


INDIANA 


CHESSER, WARREN L., Wainwright Bank & Trust Company, 
Noblesville 

JURGEMEYER, DONALD W., Irwin Union Bank & Trust Company, 
Columbus 

WirIck, Don A., American Fletcher National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Indianapolis 


IOWA 


KEMPKEs, JAMES D., Iowa-Des Moines National Bank, Des Moines 


MAINE 


CoLFer, LESLIE FRANCIS, Depositors Trust Company, Augusta 
KIRKPATRICK, WILLIAM B, Canal National Bank of Portland, 
Portland 


MARYLAND 


BrROADFOOT, Howarp M., Mercantile Safe Deposit & Trust Com- 
pany, Baltimore 

FuLaGc, Jay C., Maryland Trust Company, Baltimore 

HELMICK, ALBERT A., First National Bank, Cumberland 

KING, WILLIAM E., Jr., Hagerstown Trust Company, Hagerstown 

MATTHAI, JOSEPH F., Jr., Fidelity-Baltimore National Bank, 
Baltimore 

NAUGHTON, LEo J., Bank of Maryland, Seat Pleasant 

Rosson, J. GARLAND, JR., Union Trust Company of Maryland, 
Baltimore 

SWITZER, Harry R., Suburban Trust Company, Hyattsville 


MASSACHUSETTS 


ALLEN, Henry E., First National Bank of Boston, Boston 

ANASTOS, WILLIAM A., Brookline Trust Company, Brookline 

BATCHELOR, ROBERT F., Mechanics Savings Bank, Holyoke 

BayY.iss, Harry G., Mechanics National Bank of Worcester, 
Worcester 

Berry, Leon K., Jr., North Adams Savings Bank, North Adams 

BURNETT, WALLACE M., Third National Bank & Trust Company, 
Springfield 

BUTLER, JOHN F., Essex Trust Company, Lynn 

ee. RicHarD L., Second Bank-State Street Trust Company, 

oston 

CLARKE, LOGAN, JR., National Shawmut Bank of Boston, Boston 

DopGE, WaLpo E., Old Colony Trust Company, Boston 

FAULKNER, JOHN T., Valley Bank & Trust Company, Springfield 

ForBes, E_Mer C., Attleboro Trust Company, Attleboro 

ae, WILLIAM E., JR., National Shawmut Bank of Boston, 

oston 

GIiENANDT, Harry F., Union National Bank of Lowell, Lowell 

JARVELIN, ALLAN E., South Shore National Bank, Quincy 

JOHNSON, R. WapdE, Woburn National Bank, Woburn 

KEENAN, BENNETT R., New England Trust Company, Boston 

LACKS, STANLEY B., Federal Reserve Bank, Boston 

LAING, DonaLp K., Haverhill Savings Bank, Haverhill 

LASHWAY, PHILIP ALLEN, Waltham Savings Bank, Waltham 

MITCHELL, HERBERT O., Merchants National Bank, Boston 

MiTicuy, Harry R., Federal Reserve Bank, Boston 

MURPHY, WILLIAM P., United States Trust Company, Boston 

PRICE, WILLIAM H., JB., Danvers Savings Bank, Danvers 

THOMPSON, HENRY S., Middlesex County National Bank, Maynard 

TRUE, GEorGE C., First National Bank, Boston 

VALENTINE, ALLARD M., JR., Wellesley National Bank, Wellesley 

ViEGAS, GEORGE J., Merchants National Bank, New Bedford 
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WALLACE, EDWARD MATTHEW, First National Bank, Boston 

WEED, Epwarp A., Boston Safe Deposit & Trust Company, Bostoy 

WILLIAMS, MANNING A., JR., Harvard Trust Company, Cambridg, 

SMITH, REGINALD HEBER, JR., Cambridge Trust Company, Can. 
bridge 


MICHIGAN 


Beers, JuLius H., Traverse City State Bank, Traverse City 
Gay, Howarp L., Citizens Commercial & Savings Bank, Flint 
Hickry, CHARLES H., Bank of the Commonwealth, Detroit 
KENNEDY, Ropert L., Michigan State Banking Dept., Lapeer 
SHINAR, DAvID ALEXANDER, American National Bank & Tri 
Company, Kalamazoo 

SoMERS, Daves M., City Bank & Trust Company, Jackson : 
THEODOROFF, B. JAMES, Detroit Bank & Trust Company, Detroit 


MINNESOTA 


BercstroM, J. B., Federal Deposit Insurance Corp., North 


Mankato 
HINZE, WARREN R., First State Bank of St. Paul, St. Paul 


MISSISSIPPI 
SPENCE, LEE R., Deposit Guaranty Bank & Trust Company, 
Jackson 


MISSOURI 


KALEY, RicHarp O., Federal Reserve Bank, St. Louis 
McNEILL, RicHarD S., First National Bank, St. Louis 
MoTHERSEAD, MARVIN Lewis, Federal Reserve Bank, Kansas City 
PARNELL, WILLIAM R., Federal Deposit Insurance Corp., St. Louis 
REILLY, RICHARD M., Manchester Bank of St. Louis, St. Louis 


MONTANA 


MAayNarD, E. Burton, Security Trust & Savings Bank, Billings 
WoRCESTER, ROBERT W., Federal Reserve Bank, Helena 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


GALLAGHER, J. RicHARD, Merchants Savings Bank, Manchester 

HEBERT, JOHN D., Exeter Banking Company, Exeter 

WHITNEY, Rosert S., Nashua Trust Company, Nashua 

Woopwarp, EuGENE H., Jr., New Hampshire Savings Bank, 
Concord 


NEW JERSEY 

ALBERS, KENNETH F. X., First National Bank of Jersey Cit 
Jersey Cit 

ALLEN, Plainfield Savings Bank, Plainfield 

BINDAS, MICHAEL, Boonton Trust Company, Boonton 

BUCHANAN, RUSSELL C., National Newark & Essex Banking Con- 
pany, Newark 

Candon, Cures J., Trust Company of Morris County, Madison 

ConFoRTI, SALVATORE J., Union County Trust Company, Elizabeth 

CoyMAN, CLIFFoRD, Hackensack Trust Company, Hackensack _ 

FETTNER, JOSEPH M., Monmouth County National Bank, Red Bank 

GIBBONS, JAMES T., First National Bank of Jersey City, Jersey 
Cc 

HEss, ae L., Jr., Somerville Trust Company, Somerville 

JACKSON, NORMAN THOMAS, New Jersey Bank & Trust Con- 
pany, Passaic 

JORDAN, WILLIAM J., Provident Institution for Savings, Jersey 
City 

Koziar, GEorRGE, New Jersey Bank & Trust Company, Passaic 

LONGFIELD, ADRIAN N., Fidelity Union Trust Company, Newark 

MAIORANA, ANTHONY J., Trust Company of New Jersey, Wes 
New York 

MALLON, Paut F., Fidelity Union Trust Company, East Orange 

NEWSTREET, MARTIN, First National Bank of Passaic County, 
Paterson 

ROLAND, RAYMOND, First National Bank of Passaic County, 
Paterson 

Royce, FARNHAM T., Commercial Trust Company of New Jersey, 
Jersey City 

SILVESTER, LIONEL VALDEMAR, JR., Princeton Bank & Trust Con 
pany, Princeton 

Wray, Jack H., Camden Trust Company, Camden 


NEW MEXICO 


KNIGHT, HALE M., First National Bank in Albuquerque, Albv- 
querque 


NEW YORK 


AGNEW, JAMES B., Franklin National Bank of Long Island, 
Franklin Square 

BARKER, HowarD E., The Bowery Savings Bank, New York 

BAXTER, ROBERT D., Onondaga County Savings Bank, Syracuse 

BEAM, WILLIAM B., Chemical Bank New York Trust Company, 
New York 

BisHoP, ALLEN D., National Commercial Bank & Trust Com: 
pany, Albany 

BONNEY, JOSEPH C., County Trust Company, Tarrytown 

Brapy, RAYMOND V., Chase Manhattan Bank, New York 

BREWSTER, ALFRED L., Empire Trust Company, New York 

BucscH, JOHN WALTER, Central Savings Bank, New York 

Butts, Howarp E., The Bowery Savings Bank, New York 

CARROLL, Davip S., Chase Manhattan Bank, New York 

Casey, GEORGE, The Hanover Bank, New York 

CHARLES, CHARLES W., Chemical Bank New York Trust Con 
pany, New York 

CONNOLLY, Francis L., Marine Trust Company of Western Ne¥ 
York, Gowanda 

Rice M., Franklin National Bank of Long Islant, 
Rockville Centre : 

EICHENAUER, RICHARD E., National Bank of Liberty, Liberty, 

ELMENDORF, RICHARD KINGSLEY, First National City Bank, Ne¥ 
York 

FAMIGHETTI, ANTHONY D., First National Bank, Glen Head 

FELDHUSEN, FRANK, JR., The Hanover Bank, New York ow 

FELDMANN, GEORGE F., Marine Trust Company of Western Ne 
York, Buffalo 

FINNEGAN, JOHN E., Lincoln Rochester Trust Company, 
Rochester 
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All Risks Extra Expense 


All Risks 


All Risks Safe Deposit 


The broader your bank’s insur- 
ance coverage, the more certain 
you are to collect when some- 
thing happens. There are fewer 
fine-print exceptions in Scar- 
borough policies than in any 
other policies so far developed 
for the protection of banks. Our 
efforts are directed toward tak- 
ing the exceptions out of the 
fine print and converting them 
into the broadest possible cover- 
age—in large print. 


SCARBOROUGH & COMPANY 
BANK INSURANCE since 1019 


First National Bank Building 
Chicago 3, Illinois 


1 Bank in Every 5 Insures Through Scarborough — These are the coverages they buy: Bankers 
Blanket Bond e *$1,000,000 Excess Fidelity e *Excess All Risks Money and Securities @ *Combination 
Excess Fidelity and Money and Securities @ All Risks Safe Deposit Box @ *Transit Cash Letter e ‘Bankers 
All Risk Extra Expense @ Bankers and Trustees Errors and Omissions.e *Surcharge Liability for Banks 
and Trust Companies @ *Chattel Mortgage Non-Filing e Lenders Single Interest Automobile e Lenders 
Single Interest Appliance @ *Lenders All Risks Appliance e *Lenders Boat e *Lenders Home Improvement 
° Creditors Group Life e Creditors Group Accident and Sickness ¢ Bank Employees Group Insurance. 
Originated by or offered only by Scarborough WRITE FOR LITERATURE 
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Firsty, DANIEL, First National City Trust Company, New York 
FISCHER, WILLIAM J., JR., The Hanover Bank, New Yor 
FLAVIN, JOHN J., Syracuse Savings Bank, Syracuse 
Forp, Harry J., Scarsdale National Bank & Trust Company, 
Scarsdale 
FULSHER, KEITH C., First Westchester National Bank, New 
Rochelle 
oS. WILLIAM A., Marine Midland Trust Company, New 
or 
GEIWITz, KENNETH W., Central Trust Company, Rochester 
GLACKMAN, LEON, Bankers Trust Company, New York 
GLOVER, RICHARD C., Jamaica Savings Bank, Jamaica 
GRENCI, GINO S., National Bank of Westchester, White Plains 
HARRING, IRVING G., Jr., County Trust Company, Croton-on- 
Hudson 
HAvuSsER, HarRo.p J., Franklin National Bank, Garden City 
HENDERSON, WILLIAM E., Columbus Trust Company, Newburgh 
HOLBERTON, ROBERT M., Chase Manhattan Bank, New York 
KEANE, JOHN T., Federal Reserve Bank, Buffalo 
Kropp, E. J., Manufacturers Trust Company, New York 
ae, Epwarp F., Marine Midland Trust Company, Jam- 
aica 
LoseE, HERBERT C., The Dime Savings Bank of Brooklyn, Brooklyn 
MALLANEY, Epwarp A., Home Savings Bank, White Plains 
MAURER, CARL L., Bankers Trust Company, New York 
McC.iair, HuGH JAMES, Hempstead Bank, Hempstead 
MILLS, CHARLES E., East River Savings Bank, New York 
eS H., 3rp, Schenectady Trust Company, Schen- 
ectady 
Moopy, W. JARVIS, Morgan Guaranty Trust Company, New York 
MULLEN, MICHAEL J., Steuben Trust Company, Hornell 
MUSGRAVE, JOHN F., Seamen’s Bank for Savings, New York 
NEUMANN, ALWIN W., The Bowery Savings Bank, New York 
OwENS, WILLIAM F., American Bankers Association, New York 
PIERSON, C. E., Bank of America N.T. & S.A., New York 
PoOMA, VINCENT, Bank of America, International, New York 
Porter, J. LENOX, Bank of New York, New York 
~ N., Jr., Chemung Canal Trust Company, 
mira 
RADANO, FRANK, Chemical Bank New York Trust Company, 
New York 
Rep, WILLIAM, Jr., The Bank of New York, New York 
— ~* DONALD B., Morgan Guaranty Trust Company, New 
or 
RINGEN, JOHN P., Federal Reserve Bank, New York 
Rose, J. H., Southold Savings Bank, Southold 
RouGH, WILLIAM A., First National City Bank, New York 
SCHEUING, RosBert E., Hempstead Bank, Hempstead 
SMITH, MENDON W., First National Bank, Ithaca 
Stap, Karu A., The Dime Savings Bank of Brooklyn, Brooklyn 
JEAN-LouIs, First National City Trust Company, New 
or 
WARREN, LESTER C., National City Bank of Troy, Ticonderoga 
WaARRICK, ALEXANDER B., Chemical Bank New York Trust Com- 
pany, New York 
WEBBER, WILLIAM B., Security Trust Company, Rochester 
WEBSTER, JOHN M., First National Bank & Trust Company, 
Corning 
Wicks, PARKE W., First Trust & Deposit Company, Syracuse 


NORTH CAROLINA 


ARMFIELD, CLAUDE C., JR., Bank of Lenoir, Lenoir 

Boney, SION ALFoRD, Security National Bank, Greensboro 

a one T., Planters National Bank & Trust Company, Rocky 
ount 

OVERTON, SPENCER M., Wachovia Bank & Trust Company, Durham 

bab oe ALBERT R., Wachovia Bank & Trust Company, Hign 
oint 


OHIO 


BetreErR, Victor E., Federal Reserve Bank, Cleveland 

BUTLER, LELAND G., North Side Bank & Trust Co., Cincinnati 
DECKER, LEwis E., Peoples-Merchant Trust Company, Canton 
FREW, WILLIAM McNas, Cleveland Trust Company, Cleveland 
FRIEG, JOHN T., Central National Bank of Cleveland, Lakewood 
Hiuzt, Evy L., Fifth Third Union Trust Company, Cincinnati 
KaRL, PAUL R., National City Bank of Cleveland, Cleveland 
SIMPSON, WILFRED L., National City Bank, Cleveland 

THomaAs, L. Epwarp, First National Bank, Cincinnati 

WINTER, JOHN W., The Citizens First National Bank, Xenia 
WOLFE, WILLIAM B., Ohio National Bank, Columbus 


OREGON 


Moore, JOSEPH A., First National Bank, Medford 
PRIDEAUX, THOMAS S., United States National Bank, Portland 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Bair, JosepH L., First National Bank in Greensburg, Greensburg 

BENTON, GEORGE L., Altoona Central Bank & Trust Company, 
Altoona 

ForrREST WALTER, Hanover National Bank, Wilkes- 
arre 

CARTER, EDWIN E., First National Bank of Carbondale, Car- 
bondale 

Cook, sae B., Jr., Crawford County Trust Company, Mead- 
ville 

Cox, PHILIP M., Jr., Mellon National Bank & Trust Company, 
Ambridge 

CROWLEY, ROBERT D., Central Penn National Bank, Philadelphia 

CUNNINGHAM, WESLEY C., Western Savings Fund Society of 
Philadelphia 

Davy, WILLIAM E., Girard Trust Corn Exchange Bank, Phila- 
delphia 

ENGLISH, JAMES R., JR., Guarantee Trust & Safe Deposit Com- 
pany, Shamokin 

PS, Soe JR., The Philadelphia National Bank, Phila- 
elphia 

Frick, THOMAS R., First National Bank of Sunbury, Sunbury 

Gitzg, Davip E., Pittsburgh National Bank, Pittsburgh 

HALEY, RoBertT P., First Pennsylvania Banking & Trust Company, 
Philadelphia 

HEASLEY, A. DEAN, Union National Bank, New Brighton 

HEATON, GEORGE R., Central-Penn National Bank, Philadelphia 
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Hoover, Homer H., First National Bank of Lebanon, Lebanon 

P., Philadelphia Saving Fund Society, Phih. 
elphia 

KILLEEN, JOHN THOMAS, Wyoming National Bank, Wilkes-Bary 

KINSEY, FRANK C., Montgomery County Bank & Trust Company, 
North Wales 

Kocu, JAMEs F., Jr., Hazleton National Bank, Hazleton 

LEE, WILLIAM MARSHALL, First Pennsylvania Banking & Tru 
Company, Philadelphia 

LYLE, FRANK M., The Union National Bank, Pittsburgh 

McMULLEN, JOHN A., Mellon National Bank & Trust Company, 
Pittsburgh 

MILES, NORMAN UMSTEAD, The Philadelphia National Bank, 
Philadelphia 

MILLER, EpGarR J., Peoples National Bank, Lebanon 

MINOR, JOHN H., First National Bank & Trust Company, 
Waynesburg 

Moyer, IRA, Provident Tradesmens Bank & Trust Company, 
Philadelphia 

MuntTz, JAMES H., Federal Reserve Bank, Philadelphia 

MYRLAND, VERNE C., Fulton National Bank, Lancaster 

PARKER, KARL W., First National Bank, North East 

PETSINGER, HARRY M., JR., Mellon National Bank & Trust Com. 
pany, Beaver Falls 

ReEEs, KENNETH, Northeastern Pennsylvania National Bank & 
Trust Company, Scranton 

SHERMAN, RICHARD WHITTINGTON, Mellon National Bank & Truy 
Company, Pittsburgh 

SHERMER, CHARLES ARTHUR, III, First Pennsylvania Banking ¢ 
Trust Company, Philadelphia 

SmirH, FrepD C., First National Bank, Allentown 

SNEDEKER, THOMAS W., First Pennsylvania Banking & Trust 
Company, Philadelphia 

SPAETH, GEORGE E., Girard Trust Corn Exchange Bank, Phil. 
delphia 

J. The Philadelphia National Bank, Philadelphia 

STAPLETON, F. EUGENE, City Bank & Trust Company of Reading, 
Reading 

STEWART, JOHN Topp, Jr., Fidleity-Philadelphia Trust Company, 
Philadelphia 

Tice, Harotp C., National Bank & Trust Company, Kennett 
Square 

Wirmer, E. F., First National Bank, Milroy 

Yates, GEORGE C., Pittsburgh National Bank, Pittsburgh 


RHODE ISLAND 


JENISON, EDWARD Howarp, Industrial National Bank of Provyi- 
dence, Providence 

Mooney, JAMES A., Rhode Island 
Providence 


Hospital Trust Company, 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


LEverR, BEN R., Jr., South Carolina National Bank, Greenville 
MAYES, CHANDLER E., National Bank of South Carolina, Sumter 


TENNESSEE 


CLARKE, RICHARD ADAIR, Hamilton National Bank, Chattanooga 

GREER, DAN B., First National Bank, Memphis 

SHANKLES, RONALD P., American National Bank & Trust Conm- 
pany, Chattanooga 


TEXAS 


BLack, WILLIAM B., JrR., Bank of the Southwest N.A., Houston 
IEDWARDs, GERALD W., National City Bank, Waco 

FLEMING, WILLIAM H., JR., Republic National Bank, Dallas 
GARRISON, CLAY L., Empire State Bank of Dallas, Dallas 
JOHNSON, CAVE L., JR., First National Bank, Dallas 

MASON, PAuL W., Robstown National Bank, Robstown 

MILLER, FREDDIE R., The Austin National Bank, Austin 
Morris, HAYNES B., First National Bank, Fort Worth 

Rives, N. SHAw, JR., National Bank of Commerce, San Antonio 
SHELBY, HERSCHEL V., San Angelo 

SULLIVAN, THOMAS R., Federal Reserve Bank, Dallas 

Warp, Bos D., Texas National Bank, Houston 


UTAH 


ArRTHUr, Fowarp E., Continental Bank & Trust Company, Salt 
Lake City 
RANDALL, K. A., State Bank of Provo, Provo 


VIRGINIA 


ARMISTEAD, Davip D., Lynchburg National Bank & Trust Con 
pany, Lynchburg 

AuSTIN, E. H., Jr., Citizens National Bank, Hampton 

BILLIG, WILLIAM J., National Bank of Blacksburg, Blacksburg 

BROWN, WILSON M., Jr., First and Merchants National Bank, 
Richmond 

ELLSWORTH, JESSE HAro_p, Federal Reserve Bank, Richmond 

FARMER, WELFORD S., Federal Reserve Bank, Richmond 

FoRTESCUE, HUGH P.. National Hank of Commerce, Norfolk 

GILFOYLE, R. EpmMuND, First National Trust & Savings Banh. 
Lynchburg 

MAGRUDER, EDWARD GEORGE, First National Exchange Bank, 
Roanoke 

Moore JOSEP TrEMPLE, State-l'lanters Bank of Commerce & 
Trusts, Richmond 

ScHONK, Rosert M., National Bank of Commerce, Norfolk 

Topp, WILLIAM LEE, Bank of Hampton Roads, Hampton 

TURNBULL, B. WALTON, State-Planters Bank of Commerce ¢ 
Trusts, Richmond 


WASHINGTON 


SANTI, MauRICcCE J., National Bank of Commerce, Seattle 


WEST VIRGINIA 
LITTLE, CARL E., The Kanawha Valley Bank, Charleston 


WISCONSIN 


HARGREAVES, EVERETT CARLETON, Federal 
Corp., Madison 
TURNER, F. WALTER, First Wisconsin National Bank, Milwaukee 
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ANNOUNCING AN IMPORTANT NEW PUBLICATION 


INVESTMENT FUNDAMENTALS 


Published May 1960 by the Council on Banking Education, 
American Bankers Association 


A 150-page booklet, designed specifically for bankers, explaining the “basics” which every 
banker should know about securities, securities markets, and yields on bonds and stocks. 


While prepared primarily for bankers’ 
schools, Investment Fundamentals will have 
other important uses in banks—as a tool in 
internal training programs and as a refer- 
ence book for the bank executive’s desk. 
Many banks will wish to place copies in 
their libraries or distribute them to their 
trust department and to other employees 
concerned with securities investment. 


Important features of the book are the 
explanation of the use of bond tables, a dis- 
cussion of the yield curve and its uses, and 
an explanation of the basic factors influenc- 
ing the general level and pattern of yields. 
The features of Government, municipal, 
and corporate bonds are concisely de- 
scribed. The investment characteristics of 
common and preferred stocks, and the rela- 
tionship between stock and bond yields are 
also analyzed. 


The chapter headings, below, give an 
idea of the scope and organization of the 
booklet : 


Chapter 1. Investment Markets, Risks 
and Objectives 


Chapter 2. United States Government 
Securities 


. Bond Prices and Yields 
. State and Municipal Bonds 


Chapter 3 

Chapter 4 

Chapter 5. Corporate Bonds 

Chapter 6. Common Stocks 

Chapter 7. Preferred Stocks 
8 


Chapter 8. Investment Trends in the 
Postwar Years 


To obtain copies, simply tear off and fill 
out the order form below and mail it to 
the A.B.A. offices in New York City. 


Printing Department 
AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
12 East 36th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


Please send us————copies of the booklet INVESTMENT FUNDAMENTALS at $2.00 


each. 


Discounts on quantity orders: 
2-9 copies—10 % 
10 copies or more—20 % 


[] Check enclosed. 
[] Please bill us. 


July, 1960 
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Independent Bankers Association 


Highlights 
of the 

26th Annual 
Convention 
May 23-26 
Held in 


Denver, 


Colorado 


Newly 
Elected 
IBA 
Officers 


Convention speakers and what they said:’/Ralph L. Zaun, executive vice-president, 
Grafton (Wis.) State Bank, and IBA Savings and Loan Committee head, praise 
and encouraged combined efforts of IBA, A.B.A., and Bankers Committee for Tax 
Equality in the tax equality fight. So did Arthur R. Roth, board chairman, Frank. 
lin National Bank of Long Island, N. Y., who commended the A.B.A. to the IBA as 
a “constructive force, a partner in the vi-al campaign for tax equality.” 


According to the IBA’s outgoing president, O. K. Johnson, the association’s mem. 
bership-is approaching the.6,000 mark. 


Mr. Johnson supported a 2% interest ceiling on savings accounts; joint use of § 


electronic bookkeeping, suggesting a special statewide corporation to handle this 
for banks within a given state; spoke against Douglas’ bill; spoke for H.R.8916 
increasing assessment credited to insured banks. 


Among the resolutions passed by the 1969 convention were those proposed in sup. 
port of: 


Tax equality: The IBA pledged itself to support “equalizing legislation” designed to 
resolve the tax inequality between banks and competing tax free financial institu. 
tions, such as savings and loan associations. 

Efforts in opposition to branch banking: The IBA promised to continue its efforts 
against expansion of branch banking or holding companies. 

Family-size farms: Feeling a kinship between independent community banks and 
independent family-size farms, the IBA will support all sound legislation, economic 
plans, or regulatory action designed to strengthen the position of family-size farms. 
Legislation against “illegal banking:” The IBA will support all legislation that will 
curtail dispensing of commercial banking services by institutions not operating 
under a commercial bank charter. It opposes all existing legislation that permits 
dispensing of commercial banking services by such institutions. 


The IBA official family for 1960 includes, standing left to right, R'. J. Castille, second vice- 

president, president, Guaranty Bank and Trust, Lafayette, Ind.; A. W. Hoese, treasurer, 

president of Security State Bank of Glencoe, Minn.; Reed H. Albig, first vice-president, 

president, National Bank of McKeesport, Pa.; seated, left, O. D. Hansen, new IBA preii- 

dent, president, Bank of Union County, Elk Point, S. D.; and O. K. Johnson, outgoing IBA 
president, president, Whitefish Bay (Wis.) State Bank 
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News for Country Bankers 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 76) } 


4 


Lobby PR Features 


HE South Carolina National Bank 
:. Anderson, S. C., makes friends 
by displaying in its lobby merchan- 
dise and products of its customers 
and prospective customers. 

In addition to a display area which 
accommodates automobiles, tractors, 


furniture, white goods, etc., the | 
bank has a Trans-Lux rear view | 
projection screen on which, from | 
time to time, it shows colored trans- | 
parencies featuring dairy herds, | 
farming in general, and other forms | 
of rural life. When the bank wants to | 
slant its public relations toward | 


urban customers, it includes, for 


example, pictures of the beautiful | 


gardens of Garden Club members. 


Supervisors Attend NYSBA 
Bankers Agriculture School 


a Federal and New York State | 
supervisory agencies have an- | 


nounced plans to send one or more 
of their people to attend the 1960 
session of the Bankers School of 
Agriculture,” reports The New York 
State Banker. 

The school is conducted by the 
New York State Bankers Association 
in cooperation with Cornell Univer- 


sity and the 1960 session will be | 
held the week of July 31-August 5. | 


Teachers’ Credit Workshop 


mg New York State Bankers As- 
sociation had an opportunity re- 
cently to participate in farm credit 
workshops in various parts of New 
York State for the benefit of voca- 
tional-agricultural high school teach- 
ers. Agricultural financing revolving 
farm credit, and loans to farm 


youths by commercial banks high- | 
lighted the worshops, which were | 


sponsored by the Bureau of Argicul- 
tural Education of the New York 
State Education Department. 

Equal time was given to the 
NYSBA, Production Credit Associ- 
ation, and the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration to explain their oper- 
ations, services, and objectives. This 
was done largely by blackboard and 
flannel board presentations. 


July, 1960 


error-free 
dictating 
and 
transcribing 


Stenocord 
helps you 
do more 
in less time 
at 
less 
COST... 


t=) For private dictation or con- 


ference recording, start, stop, 
review, erase or correct... no 
need to worry about pushing the 
wrong button— there's only one! 


STENOCORD’S reusable MAG- 

NETIC BELT js proved best. 

Fold it, mail it, file it, use it 

hundreds of times over — you'll 

get true fidelity every time! 4 


No other dictating machine — at any price — will help you do your job as easily 
and as well.Your first five minute test will prove that STENOCORD incorporates 
all the best features of expensive machines — without their drawbacks. Here are 
just a few of the many features you will find: Light, magnesium-alloy body for 
easy portability and strength; automatic warning buzzer to signal end of belt; 
control lights; ultra-sensitive sound pickup for conference use; pin-point index 


control. All this and more, 


O-DAY FREE TRIAL 
IN THE PRIVACY 
OF YOUR OFFICE 


ready to use for only $4QQ.5O Plus tax +++ 


Full line of accessories available. 


To: Stenocord of America, Inc. or Pacific Instruments Corp. 
29 Broadway 940 N. Fairfax Ave. 
New York 6, N.Y. Los Angeles 46, Calif. 
(Tel: BO-9-1480) (Tel: OL-6-0020) 

YES! I want proof of how STENOCORD will save 

me more time and money. 
O) Phone to arrange FREE 5-day trial in my office 
0) Send FREE literature only 
Name 
Address 
Zone____S tate, 
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IBMers go to Rutgers 


... GETTING A HIGHER EDUCATION TO GIVE 
YOU A HIGHER GRADE OF BANKING SERVICE 


This, too, is Balanced Data Processing—the Advanced Industry 
School of Banking, newly established joint project of IBM and 
Rutgers University. Here the IBM financial representative gets 
intensive training in the theories and practice of banking 
through graduate-type seminars conducted by some of the 
nation’s leading financial experts. He receives an added di- 
mension to the education he has already received from IBM's 
own extensive facilities, covering all phases of bank operation. 


In addition to the highly trained services of IBM's financial 
representatives, Balanced Data Processing also offers you: 
cost-free education for your executives and operating person- 
nel... systems design that’s tailored to your needs... services 
to assure you of peak machine performance...a programmed 
applications library . . . simulation techniques to develop 
scientific bank management . . .“‘do-it-yourself’’ financial 
Datacenters ... magnetic character printing and evaluation. 


Services of this type are a vital part of the IBM concept of 
Balanced Data Processing—a total organizational effort to help 
you realize the fullest possible profit from your data process- 
ing investment. For more information about any of IBM's 
systems and services, call your local financial representative. 


IBM 


BALANCED DATA PROCESSING 


alll. 


if 


Field Warehousing 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 46) 


ered vary with the commodity, and 
the bank 'should insist that the bor- 
rower carry sufficient insurance. Loss 
payable endorsements should always 
name the lender, warehouseman, and 
any others if the circumstances indi- 
cate a joint or succession of interest. 
Should the goods be destroyed there 
surely would be nothing against 
which a lien could be claimed. Pro- 
visional reporting policies are ideally 
suited to fluctuating inventories and 


= are times when bankers cannot 


make available to a client the full amount of 


money desired. 


In many such cases Commercial Factors can assist 
the banker in rounding out a sound financial pro- 
gram. Whether on a short-range or long-range 


should be required in almost all situ- 
ations. 

Authority to deliver, given to the 
warehouseman by the bank. The leg- 
end of most warehouse receipts 
states in so many words that the 
goods are held for the account of, 
and may be delivered only on the 
written order of, the warehouse re- 
ceipt holder. This applies only to 
non-negotiable receipts. It is illegal 
for a warehouseman to deliver goods 
covered by negotiable receipts un- 
less the original copy is first physi- 
cally surrendered to the warehouse- 
man. 


basis, On a participation arrangement or otherwise, 


we Offer a wide range of credit and financial serv- 


ices. These include— 


* Old-line factoring 
Non-notification factoring 


* Accounts receivable financing 


Supplementing these forms of financing, we make 


funds available to our clients on a secured or un- 
secured basis to support inventory, for machinery 
purchases, plant expansion programs, mergers, ac- 


quisitions, etc. 


Our relationship with leading bankers has always 
been one of mutual profitability. We welcome in- 
quiries regarding our services, and will be pleased 
to send a copy of our current statement. Call or 
write directly to Mr. Walter M. Kelly, President. 


Commercial Factors Corporation 
One Park Avenue * New York 16, N. Y. 
Established 1828 


Basically, there are two types of 
realizing procedures. The first, rarely 
used, is called “anticipatory’’; the 
borrower presents to the bank ap 
order for warehouse release, ag. 
dressed to the warehouseman an 
to be signed by the bank. Upon re. 
payment in one form or other for 
the advance made on the goods listed 
on the order for warehouse releage 
the bank signs the order which js 
then delivered to the warehouseman 
who makes delivery. In most cases, 
this method is impractical because 
it could result in several trips daily 
to the bank. More important, is the 
servicing cost incident to excessive 
paper work. 

In the commoner method the bank 
gives the warehouseman a letter out- 
lining the terms and conditions 
whereby a limited value of merchan. 
dise may be delivered to the bor. 
rower with the warehouseman re. 
porting to the bank on a daily or 
weekly basis. This practical method 
involves no risk to the bank if prop- 
erly used. Except for a highly re 
garded, valuable customer no ad. 
vance should be made by the bank 
against that portion of the collateral 
authorized for delivery. 


“Monte Carlo”’ 
Helps Bankers 


HO ever heard of bankers en- 

ploying Monte Carlo techniques 
to run their bank? That’s what the 
NABAC Research Institute did and, 
what’s more, it showed that this is 
a sound way to solve operational 
problems. 

Of course, “Monte Carlo” in this 
instance is the name given to 4 
mathematical method for solving 
problems where the element of 
chance governs many of the factors 
involved. A good example—and the 
one NABAC used — concerns the 
daily transactions in a savings de 
partment. It could be applied to al- 
most any of the other operations 
areas in a bank. 

The hypothetical bank was set up 
to handle 600 customers, seven dif- 
ferent types of transactions, amd 
three tellers to do the job. The time 
for each transaction varied by typé, 
by the teller handling it, and the 
customer being served. On top of 
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this, the element of chance deter- 
mined which customers would come 
in at what hours for which services. 

The basic questions to be an- 
swered were ones such as: How many 
customers had to wait in line? What 
was the maximum waiting time for 
a customer? What was the average 
idle time per teller? 

Actual experience could give the 
answer to these questions over a pe- 
riod of weeks, months, or years. But 
the Monte Carlo method plus an 
electronic computer was able to pre- 
dict the probabilities in less than 
half an hour. In effect, the computer 
was able to set up all the combina- 
tions of experiences that were likely 
to develop and run through them 
with the speed of light. 

The big advantage for operations 
officers is in being able to determine 
the effects of changing one or more 
of the basic factors. What will hap- 
pen if one teller’s window is closed? 
Or another one is opened? How 
much extra delay does the customer 
encounter if daily transactions go 
from 600 to 900? How much must 
business increase before another win- 
dow is needed? 

Until now banks have had to de- 
pend on a combination of experience 
and guesswork to get the right an- 
swer to those questions. With this 
successful demonstration it is be- 


military logistics, traffic control, and 
warehousing. This, however, is the 
first time it has been used in bank 
operations. 


Equipment News 


The National City Bank of Cleve- 
land on its 115th anniversary an- 
nounced installation of a General 
Electric sorter-reader, first phase of 
a new electronic data processing 
system. 

Boardwalk National Bank, Atlan- 


tic City, N.J., is processing Christ- 
mas Club accounts on a Cummins 
Perf-O-Reader, said to be the first 
similar installation for this purpose. 

The Merchants National Bank of 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, has ordered an 
IBM fully transistorized, solid state 
data processing system, with mag- 
netic ink character sensing equip- 
ment. 

The National Cash Register Com- 
pany announces a new computer 
(390) able to read and process a 
conventional business document. 


lieved “that this scientific mange- 
ment tool will become a standard re- 
7 search weapon in overcoming bank 
operations problems,” said Dr. F. 
a Byers Miller, executive director of 
niques NABAC. 
at i The Monte Carlo method has been 
d and @ Successfully applied to problems in 
this is 
rtional 
‘I'm going to take you off money!” 
n this 
to a 
olving 
nt of 
d th - - « turns the key to a bright future. City National insures this key a 
n , confident turn when we apply our acquired knowledge and experience to the 
is the field of investments. Our government transactions now average 4700 per month, 
gs de and our Investment Service and Bond Departments keep up-to-the-second with 
two direct wire services. These departments offer investment counseling, bond 
to al portfolio analysis, and the sale of tax-free municipal issues to individuals, busi- 
ations neses, and other banks, including our more than 1,000 correspondent banks thruout 
the world. 
t Your Kansas City Account is Cordially Invited... 
set up 
dif- 


CITY NATIONAL BANK a 


, and and Trust Company of Kansas City, Missouri ine 


10TH & GRAND ¢ KANSAS CITY 41, MISSOURI 


Estabilshed 1913 » Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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HOW TO GIVE 
CUSTOMERS 
FASTER 

AND BETTER 
WINDOW 
SERVICE ,.., 


make personal 
services pleasantly 
efficient with 
Allison Coupon 
Payment Books: 


time-consuming window 
accounting is eliminated. 


e three customers are 
served in the time now 
required for one. 


@ waiting time becomes 
a thing of the past. 


@ operating costs are 
reduced on all work. 


informative booklet 
and samples 


| 
| 


ALLISON COUPON COMPANY, INC. 
P. 0. Box 102, Indianapolis 6, Indiana 


Please send the complete score showing how 
Allison Payment Books increase the lead of 
income over expenses. 


Name 
Firm 
Address. 


City and State__ 


mail coupon today to... 


ALLISON COUPON 
COMPANY, INC. 


P. O. Box 102, Indianapolis 6, Indiana 
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Premiums 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 60) 
depositors during a drive to promote 
savings accounts, provided such 
drives are not repeated frequently. 
Of course, no depositor should re- 
ceive more than one premium during 
the drive.” 


Premium Accounts May Die Young | 


As evidence of the effectiveness of 
premiums Mr. Wolf cites the experi- 
ence of a bank with four branches. 


In one branch 1,500 premium-moti- | 


vated accounts were studied; and 
in the other three, 1,500 walk-in ac- 
counts. After 19 months the mortal- 
ity of the premium-motivated ac- 
counts was 22.3% while that of the 
other accounts was 22.5%, 27.5%, 


and 28.5%, respectively. The average | 


| fluorescent displays featuring time, 


motivated accounts was $146, which | barometric pressure an 4 ented ding 


starting balance of the premium- 


in 19 months had become $631. 


Bank Gets 99,000 New Accounts 
A month’s campaign by The Dime 


volving newspaper, radio, billboard, 
car card, handbill, and other adver- 


A choice of six giveaways was of- 


fered, including chinaware, percola- | 
tor, bathroom scales, etc. The Frank- | 
lin National Bank, N. Y., in a small | 


campaign got 5,600 new accounts at 
a cost of $3 per account and is ‘‘quite 
pleased with the results obtained.” 
John de Laittre, recent president 
of the National Association of Mu- 
tual Savings Banks, has expressed 
similar satisfaction with the results 
of the giveaway program of his 
bank, the Farmers and Mechanics 
Savings Bank, Minneapolis. 


Gifts Are Ads, Not Interest 


Merchandise giveaways are a form 
of advertising. A. wide range of arti- 
cles are used for this purpose by 
financial institutions. When not tied 
to new business the gifts may be 
considered simple goodwill builders. 
When linked to new deposits they 
may be deemed to constitute a form 
of interest payment subject to the 
ceilings imposed on interest rate by 
regulatory agencies, depending upon 
the value and circumstances. Appar- 
ently, if judiciously promoted, pre- 
miums can compete with other forms 
of advertising in attracting savings 
deposits, without incurring the dis- 
approval of the supervisory authori- 
ties. 


A NEW PICTURE DAILY . . . 


A NEW DISPLAY EVERY Day 


Are you wasting thousands of valuabh 
advertising dollars? Banks throughout 
the country are making their window; 
and lobbies pay extra dividends wit 
TIMELY EVENTS’  attention-getting 


newspictures. Custom designed t 
blend with your decor and priced a; 


A me | low as $2.00 per week. 
Savings Bank of Brooklyn, N. Y., in- | 


TIMELY EVENTS 


tising, yielded 99,000 new accounts. | 


236 N. Clark St. Chicago |, ill. 


INSURE YOUR SALES 
FUTURE... 


with W&A Customized Jewelry 
* Sales Campaign Awards 


% Staff Performance and 
Service Awards 


% Gifts for Special Occasions 
% Customer Good Will Gifts 


Ask for 12 page booklet 
WILLIAMS & ANDERSON CO. 


Industrial Division 
Emblem Manufacturers Since 1901 


14 Third Street, Providence 6, R |. 
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The South 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 50) 
dresses have all come to the area 
recently. Texas, for example, in the 
1950s added one-fourth (2,000,000) 
to its population, increased its in- 
dustrial production 75%, and en- 
larged its bank resources 93%. Ari- 
zona and New Mexico have in com- 
mon a warm sun and phenomenal 
relative growth. During the 1950s 
they were both in the top 10 states 
in rate of growth of employment, 
income, bank deposits, and popula- 
tion. By most measures of rela- 
tive growth they are among the na- 
tion’s top performers (see map). 

Industries such as petrochemicals, 
airplanes, oil, natural gas, and farm- 
ing are not expected to duplicate in 
the 1960s the growth in their output 
of 1940-60. But the pull of new 
unpatterned areas upon national in- 
dustries bent on new plant expan- 
sion remains favorable to prospects 
for diversifying industry. New in- 
dustries already growing in the 
Southwest include metal products 
fabrication, garment manufacturing, 
food processing, and paper products. 
Impressive water conservation and 
processing plans, if successful, 


promise an economic breakthrough | __ 


for this sun-filled area. 


The Coming Metropoli 


While total population growth 
might lag behind the nation’s, the 
potential for metropolitan growth is 
favorable. No single great metropo- 
lis yet dominates the area. We may 
infer a potential for unexpected 
growth several metropolitan 
areas until the population structure 
of the region becomes more fixed. 

In the Southeast by 1980, 18 ma- 
jor metropoli are projected by Pick- 
ard in his Metropolitanization of the 
United States (Urban Land Insti- 
tute, 1959). By the year 2000 the 
region may, however, lead the na- 
tion in numbers of metropolitan 
areas (more than 100,000 popula- 
tion). Atlanta is expected to emerge 
as the leading center but not yet to 


play the dominant role that New | 


York or Chicago plays for its region. 

The projections for Miami and 
environs are startling. By 1980 
Miami may be fused with Fort 
Lauderdale and, with West Palm 
Beach added, population may reach 
6,500,000 by 2000. National trends 
toward more leisure, higher living 
Standards, and more retired people 
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GET INTO BUSINESS 
FOR YOURSELF WITH- 
OUT QUITTING YOUR 
PRESENT JOB OR 
PROFESSION! 


(Excellent opportunity for 
regular investors, too!) 


FRIGIDAIRE coin-op LAUNDRIES 


PRACTICALLY RUN THEMSELVES! 


®@ Dependable, high-quality Frigidaire | chines take in money and keep it in 
Commercial Automatic Washers strong boxes, for collection. 
(with famous 3-Ring Pump Agitator) Can be full time! Man 
y operators ex- 
require little attention. pand to more locations, bigger loca- 
Fast, efficient 1742-minute Frig- tions and large incomes. 
idaire washing cycle and best water — proven opportunity! Hundreds are suc- 
extraction mean more customers cessful, today. Frigidaire has vast ex- 
per hour, per machine—more perience to help you: tips on where to 
income. locate, how to announce, how to serve 
Liberal financing on all equipment customers most profitably. 
and installation usually available 
with very little cash required. FOR ny WITHOUT — 
Spare time business! Many operators OR OBLIGATION, WRITE: DEPT. 
put in just 4 or 5 hours a week. Cus- 4208, FRIGIDAIRE DIVISION, 
tomers serve themselves. Vending ma- DAYTON 1, OHIO 


Frigidaire Commercial Washers are Products of General Motors 


landard 


CARTRIDGE 
COINTAINERS 


++. are neatly packed WITH ALL CRIMPED- and storage ... makes inventory simple . . 
ENDS FACING THE SAME WAY... in sturdy, every carton plainly marked for easy identifica- 
corrugated shipping cartons for convenient use tion. Another outstanding STANDARD feature! 


A complete money-packaging line including: CARTRIDGE COINTAINERS @ 
TUBULAR and WINDOW COIN WRAPPERS © CURRENCY STRAPS and BILL BANDS 


| 
\\ STANDARD PAPER GOODS MFG. CO. 
) Dept. 315, Worcester 8, Massachusetts 

Please send free samples of coin and money wroppers with descriptive litera- 


STANDARD .... wherever money is wrapped! 
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Complete 
Correspondent 
Services in 
Florida and 
the Southeast 


mwBARR 


NATIONAL@YE 


of. Jacksonville 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Second Wind... 


Eighteen years ago we first pub- 


lished “Financial Compound 
Interest & Annuity Tables”. It 
was the largest collection of 
basic annuity tables, and aided 
by a beautiful series of ex- 
amples of use, it found a legion 
of friends and admirers. 


The original edition had inter- 
vals of '4°% in rates betwecn 
1% and 7°%, which was one of 


its strong points. Today with 
rates being split finer, we an- 
nounce a new 2nd Edition, 
with every odd \% rate inserted 
between 1% and 5% %; and it 
now goes up to 25% interest, 
for vour amazement. New Edi- 
tion now ready and a bargain 
at $15. 


Send for publication #176. 


FINANCIAL puBLisHING COMPANY 
82 Brookline Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. KENMore 6-1827 


PURVEYORS OF THE CALCULATED WORD 


do you need 


modern-designed 

hand and machine 
posting; savings and 
commercial passbooks 


Semples and Prices on Request 


WILLIAM EXLINE INC. 


1270 Ontario Street + Cleveland 13, Ohio 


Credit Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Springfield, Ohie 


Licensed in all 50 States, 
D. C. and Canada 


over 65 if continued are favorable 
to these projections. 

The Southwest, like the Southeast, 
has two leading metropoli; one cen- 
trally located (Dallas-Fort Worth 
and Atlanta) and one major port 
(Houston and New Orleans). The 
concentration of people and the 
growth rate of the centers in the 
Southwest are higher than in the 
Southeast. By 1980 Dallas - Fort 
Worth population is projected at 
nearly 3,000,000. While small towns 
and countryside languish, Southwest 
centers are expected to grow faster 
than the national rate. 


Southwest's Financial 
Center 


Like a bank, a financial center has 
logical ‘‘trade” or “service” areas 
for its various services. These are 
geographical territories which, be- 
cause of their location, the character 
of their people, firms, or for other 
reasons, form the effective markets 
for the services. In developing re- 
gions, dominance of centers is less 
fixed and more fluid. In our free 
economy, where capital is mobile 
and no legal barriers prevent the 
free flow of funds, inventive minds 
strive to reorganize financing ac- 
tivity, offer new services, and an- 
ticipate demands. While established 
centers attempt to maintain their 
dominance, newer cities rise to chal- 
lenge the population ranking. 

Growth prospects and the ‘“seed- 
ing” of metropolitan areas in the 
South and Southwest for possible 
future crystalizing into new mega- 
poli spur a drive towards financial 
innovation. Dallas, banking center 
of the Southwest, gives one example 
of how banking grows bigger and 
more complex in response to eco- 
nomic growth, but there are of 


| course many others. 


With branch banking prohibited 
in Texas, 13 new banks have been 
established since 1945 in metropoli- 
tan Dallas as suburban shopping 
centers multiply. Meanwhile, down- 
town banks have grown in size, espe- 
cially in capital size, and so in 
ability to lend large sums to a single 
borrower. Dallas banks have also 
broadened the range of loans and in- 
vestments. Extensive correspondent 
relations expand the central regional 
influence of Dallas banks. Increased 
participation in the national money 
market links the banks to national 
credit conditions and facilities. 

Financial as well as banking cen- 
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ter, Dallas houses a number of local | 
reserve life, and fire and casualty in- | 
surance companies, which are a con- | 


tinuing strong source of investment 
funds for mortgage and business fi- 
nancing. Yearly income from nearly 
$1-billion of investments in mort- 
gages, stocks, and bonds held by 
these companies amounts to more 
than $100,000,000. Its 11 savings 
and loan associations had more than 
a quarter billion dollars of loans 


outstanding in 1959. Dallas houses | 
the Southwest’s largest investment | 


underwriting firms and dealers in in- 


vestment securities. Mortgage bank- | 


ers and private investors are also 


important in the role Dallas plays | 


as provider of funds to finance local 


new industries and the means to | 
market securities to the investors of 


the nation. 


Southeast's Credit and 
Capital Market 


Regional financial markets may be 
looked at from the center or through 
summarizing totals. The Federal 
Reserve Bank of Atlanta has pub- 
lished an interesting study of the 
sources of credit and capital funds 
in its regional market that suggests 
important areas of needed informa- 
tion for future growth in under- 
standing financial geography. 

Financial institutions domiciled in 
the Atlanta District—insured com- 
mercial banks, savings and loan as- 
sociations, legal reserve life insur- 


ance companies, and credit unions— 


increased about 60% in number and 


twofold in assets from 1947 to 1957, | 


matching the growth in personal in- 
come. As bank deposits rose in the 
1950s the share held by financial in- 


stitutions also rose, representing the | 4 
conversion of funds into savings and | 
a growth in total savings at faster | 


than the national pace. 

Despite the rapid savings growth, 
per capita savings in the Atlanta 
District remained little more than 
half the national figure in 1958, be- 
cause of lower per capita income and 
rate of savings than the national 
average. Hence the need for out- 
side investment funds to maintain 
economic growth at or over the na- 
tional rate. 

There is a net flow of funds into 
the Atlanta District both through 
bank and financial institution lend- 
ing. The impact of large loans to 
large local businesses by out-of-dis- 


trict banks is plain. A 1955 Federal | 


Reserve survey showed that the 2% 
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CAN YOU READ IT? 


For several years banks have been 
utilizing account numbers in con- 
nection with semi-automated book- 
keeping systems. These numbers, 
for the most part, have appeared 
along the bottom edge of the check 
and were printed with various 
type styles, such as Gothic, Roman, 
Futura, or whatever other legible 
styles printers happened to carry in 
their typecasting machines. All of 
these styles were easy to read 
because, to the human eye, a six is a 
six regardless of its size or shape. 


Now comes Magnetic Ink Charac- 
ter Recognition, anda large number 
of banks have already instructed us 
to encode the routing symbol- 
transit number in the transit field. 
This encoding requires a special 
type style known as E-13B, since it 
is the only style that can be read by 
electronic machines. Therefore it 
has to be used in the transit field, 
which makes it necessary that we 
use it also for account numbers in 
the ‘‘on-us”’ field else interference 
will be set up that might affect 
accurate machine performance. 


Some banks have asked us to con- 


UXE 


CHECK PRINTERS 


tinue to use our Futura style type 
for account numbers even though 
we are to encode the transit field 
with E-13B type, because they feel 
it is easier to read. Unfortunately, 
if we did this we would be violat- 
ing the specifications governing 
encoded checks, unless, of course, 
we could print in non-magnetic 
ink. This becomes more difficult 
as time goes on, and in fact with- 
in a few weeks all of our presses 
will be carrying nothing but 
magnetic ink. 


Actually, the new E-13B type is 
just as easy to read as any other 
style. It is simply a shape that looks 
strange at first, but in no time at all 
bookkeepers become accustomed 
to it and can read it as readily and 
as quickly as any other style of type. 
We recently polled our teletypists, 
proofreaders and and 
found a unanimity of opinion in 
support of this view. So, if you 
plan to encode your checks in the 
near future—and we hope you do 
—-please instruct us to use the 
approved style of type for account 
numbers as well as for the routing 
symbol-transit number. 


Manufacturing Plants at: 


CLIFTON, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, DETROIT, INDIANAPOLIS, 
CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY. ST. PAUL. DALLAS. CHATSWORTH 


CIiTizeENS 
NATIONAL BANK 


Los Angeles 
Member Federc! Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Ef 
BANCO D 


Oldes¢ established and largest Ban 
MARTIN DEL CORRAL, 


@ Special attention to collections 
@ Accurate and dependable credit 


information service 
TOTAL ASSETS: 
More than $900 Million Pesos 
(Avproximately US. $135.000.000) 
TOTAL COLOMBIAN FOREIGN BUSINESS: 
Imports Exports 
1958: US. $276.500.000 US. $409.500.000 
1959: US. $377.130.000 US. $418.089.000 


BANCO DE BOGOTA 


ESTABLISHED 1870 ® BOGOTA, COLOMBIA S.A. 


130 BRANCHES 


AMERICAN CHARTS COMPANY ATLANTA FIVE 


of loans to district businesses that 
came from outside banks (mostly 
New York) accounted for one-fifth 
the dollar volume. Half these funds 
went to borrowers in major district 
cities. Meanwhile, Atlanta banks 
made a fourth of all out-of-district 
loans by district banks and held 
60% of such loans outstanding. 


The tabular data on assets and 
deposits of all insured commer- 
cial banks between 1946 and 1959 
which appeared with last month’s 
article, was based upon material 
compiled by the FDIC. 


Widescale building has, of course, 


gone along with urban growth in the 


Southeast. This has pulled mort- 


| gage funds into the district through 


response of out-of-district life in- 
surance companies to higher yields 
available there. Because of the 
large amounts of outside mortgage 
funds, district construction is much 
more sensitive to changes in gen- 
eral credit conditions in national 
markets than if funds came from 
local sources. The price of import- 
ing outside funds is the sensitivity 
to fluctuations in their cost and 
availability. 

Cash supplied by local firms them- 
selves is the most important source 
of expansion funds. But local firms 
are more dependent than national 
firms on money from outside sources, 
especially smaller local firms. From 
1956 through mid-1958, about three- 
fifths of all such external funds used 
by local firms responding to a Re- 
serve Bank survey came from out- 
side the South. Banks supplied more 
than half—indeed, more than dis- 
trict banks supplied—of these ex- 
pansion (not working capital) 
funds. Access to outside funds is 
thus vital to the continued growth 
of the growing but still relatively 


| low income Southeast. 


You may be on the right track, 
but if you just sit there you will be 


| run over. 


You can tell a person’s real age 
by the pain he feels when he gets 4 
new idea. 


Opportunity doesn’t knock now, 
but it rings the telephone and a quiz 


_ show asks you a silly question. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 43) aa 
Depositaries 
and loan accounts, credits and debits 48 Group A 105GroupB 47GroupC Total, 200 
vary according to size of bank. The Earning value of 
Treasury report carries two detailed balances (after 
tables from which the summary adjustment for reserve 


requirement and FDIC 


Total expenses 283,304 4,537,559 15,416,614 20,237,477 
depositaries: 

The table suggests that for the 
smaller banks tax and loan accounts 
are not entirely a boon. For the 
giant banks, on the other hand, they 
are decidedly profitable. 


Net value of tax and 


loan accounts in 1958 —$82,501 $ 499,202 $ 7,590,757 $ 8,007,458 


in addition to that normally involved agents of the Secret Service, FBI, and 
in letter of credit transactions. other Government agencies. 
(5) Furnishing information to 


Projected for All Banks 


It should be noted that all but one |[ , email ae 
of the country’s 48 biggest banks 
are included in the Group C column 
of the above table. Consequently the 
net value of tax and loan accounts 
to most of the 10,895 depositary 
banks not included in the table will 
more closely follow the pattern 
shown therein for Group A and B 
banks. Although tax and loan ac- 
counts in 1958 had a net value of 
$8,007,458 to the 200 depositaries as 
a group, for the remaining 10,895 
banks, they had a net negative value 
of $13,260,000. It is the difference 
between the last two amounts which 


A timely report on the 


TAX-EXEMPT 
BOND MARKET 


produces the rounded $5,300,000 
mentioned above as the net cost to 
the commercial banks in rendering 
to the Government services for most 
of which no bill is submitted. 

What are those services? We have 
already touched upon the issuance 
and redemption of savings bonds. 
For handling these, banks receive a 
small payment. For handling sub- 
scriptions to other Treasury issues, 
redemption of matured Treasury 
bonds, notes, certificates, bills and 
coupons, cashing Government checks 
for non-depositors, handling deposi- 
tary receipts relating to Federal 
taxes, and reporting large and un- 
usual eurrency transactions gener- 
ally the banks’ only recompense is 
the tax and loan account. Other bank 
services listed include: 


Other Services 


(1) Promoting new Treasury offer- 
ings and refundings. 

(2) Submitting information returns 
to the Internal Revenue Service. 

(3) Submitting reports relating to 
liabilities to foreigners, claims on 
foreigners, and purchase and sale of 
long-term securities by foreigners. 

(4) Doing work involved in proc- 
essing letters of credit under programs 
Sponsored by ICA, CCC, and other 
Government agencies, which work is 


July, 1960 


at mid-year 1960 


Take-home income from an investment in bonds that are 
exempt from federal income taxes is greater today than it has 
been in many a year. Yields which are still relatively high, 
together with the traditional safety of securities issued by 
states, municipalities, public authorities, commissions and 
similar bodies, make them especially attractive now. Indi- 
viduals not only in the upper but in the middle federal income 
tax brackets, as well as institutional and corporate investors, 
can benefit from their purchase. 

Our Mid-Year Survey of the Tax-Exempt Bond Market 
provides important background information, discusses supply 
and demand, volume and yields, and interprets the trend and 
outlook for the tax-exempt market. 

Send without cost or obligation for this 
helpful survey now. You will also receive 

Mid-Year Survey our tax chart to help you determine 

of quickly the value of federal tax exemp- 
The Tax-Exempt Bond| tion in your income bracket. See at a 
Market glance what taxable income is necessary 
to equal the tax-exempt income now 
mo obtainable. Ask for folder KC-70. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. INc. 


123 SOUTH LASALLE STREET, CHICAGO 90 © 35 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5 
AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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WHAT MAKES A 
CALCULATOR 
ACCURATE? 


We’re proud of the mechanical accuracy 
of the Friden fully automatic calculator. 
But neither it nor any other calculator can 
get a right answer from a wrong entry. 


The calculator that allows the smallest | 


margin for operator error will actually | 


prove to be the most accurate. 
The Friden SBT requires fewer manual 


keystrokes, fewer operator decisions than | 


any other calculator on the market* In 


terms of day-to-day output, this makes it | 
the most accurate calculator you can buy. | 
For a no-obligation, ten-minute demon- | 


stration of “The Thinking Machine of | 


American Business,” call your Friden 
man or write: Friden, Inc., San Leandro, 
California. 


*This is PRACTIMATION: automation | 


so hand-in-hand with practicality there can 
be no other word for it. 


© 1960 FRIDEN, INC. 


|riden 


FRIDEN, INC., SALES, INSTRUCTION, SERVICE 
THROUGHOUT THE U.S. AND THE WORLD. 
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ports in connection with Treasury 
Foreign Funds Control Operations. 


(7) Acting as agents for the sale of | 


Federal transfer tax stamps. 
(8) Maintaining lists of 
nated Nationals” and related work. 


(9) Safekeeping of short-term Gov- | 
ernment securities for purchasers with- | 


out charge. 
(10) Sustaining forgery losses on 


Savings Bonds and Government checks | 


cashed. 


(11) Counseling the general public | 


relative to Savings Bonds and U. S. 
marketable securities. 

(12) Reissuing of Savings Bonds 
due to death, change of ownership, 
etc. 


(13) Handling transactions through | 


the Treasury Tax and Loan Account. 


The main source of receipts in tax 


and loan accounts are taxes. In | 


1958, of total tax and loan account 
receipts of $57.2-billion, taxes pro- 
vided nearly $38-billion. The details 
are: 


Sales of Government securities: Billions 
Savings Bonds $2.9 
Tax anticipation certificates 6.5 
Other 9.9 

Taxes: 

Withheld & excise 
Income (by special 
arrangement) 


Total 


No Uniform Formula 


The value of tax and loan balances | 


“Desig- 


When customers 


seek advice 
on values 


| When a business executive has a problem 
| related to property values, he often goes to 
his banker for advice. 

Whatever the problem—merger, purchase 
or sale, proposed condemnation, financing, 
or insurance—many banks confidently 
recommend an American Appraisal. Such 
confidence may stem from the bank’s own 
experience with our service, from the experi- 
| ence of other customers, or from our repu- 

tation as the leader in the appraisal field for 
| more than 60 years. 

Our representatives are available for con- 
sultation with you or your customer for ex- 
ploring the problem and for recommending 
a type of service best suited to its solution, 


SINCE 1896...LEADER IN PROPERTY VALUATION 


The AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL 


® 
Company 
Home Office: Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
Offices in 18 Cities Coast-to-Coast 


A New “AT-A-GLANCE”® Gift 


for your Business Friends 


to banks is calculated by no uniform | 
formula. Each bank selects the cri- | 


terion it deems best. The average | 


earning rate of the 200 reporting 
banks was 1.58%. By groups it was: 
A, 2%; B, 1.81%; C, 153%. The 
rates for practically all 200 banks 
were determined by use of one of 
the following bases: 


(1) Average return on 91-day Trea- 
sury bills. 

(2) Average return on Treasury bills 
maturing in 30 days. 

(8) Average return on Treasury bills 
maturing in 20 days. 

(4) Return on 91-day Treasury bills 
on minimum portion of balance and 
return on 15-day bills on average bal- 
ance in excess of the minimum. 

(5) Daily Federal funds rate. 

(6) Weighted average of the Federal 
funds rate. 


(7) Average Federal Reserve re-dis- 


count rate. 

(8) Average rate on short-term se- 
curities. 

(9) Net yield on U. S. securities. 


(10) Actual security income less ac- | 


SECURITIES 


AND INCOME RECORD 


Designed for both the small and large 
investor, the “At-A-Glance” Securities and 
Income Record lists details of purchase, sale 
and income record of each security on sepa- 
rate pages. Individual pages are included for 
summarizing capital gains or losses, annual 
/ income by quarters, Government Securities. 


Fine simulated leather cover imprinted with 
your name or trademark, at no extra cost; 
recipient’s name at a small extra cost. Wire-0 
or loose-leaf bound. Advertising pages can be 
included anywhere in contents. One of a 
complete line of smart gifts designed for 
your giving. Send for the 1961 Nascon 
| “At-A-Glance” Catalog today. 


ascon 
DIVISION 


NASCON PRODUCTS 


DEPT. B, 475 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 
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tual costs attributable to such securi- 
ties. 

(11) Average gross earning rate on 
bond portfolio. 

(12) Earnings on loans and invest- 
ments after deducting conversion 
costs. 

(13) Average return on Government 
and other securities up to and includ- 
ing five years. 

(14) Rate used for commercial ac- 
counts. 

(15) Average of (a) rate earned 
on discount bills and Federal funds, 
and (b), rate paid for borrowed funds. 

(16) , Yield on all earning assets 
after deducting loan and investment 
costs. 

(17) Based upon rates shown in 
publications issued by various bank- 
ing groups. 

(18) Same rate as that used in ana- 
lyzing other Government accounts. 


Although 1.58% was the average 
earning credit as reported by the 200 
banks in the sample, the Treasury in 
calculating earnings on tax and loan 
accounts in all depositaries used a 
rate of 2% in its report. After re- 
serve requirements and FDIC assess- 
ment adjustments, all depositaries 
in 1958 are estimated to have had a 
benefit, before expenses, of $52,542,- 


000 from their Government deposits. | 
In this figure no allowance is made | 
for income taxes. Moreover, expenses | 


include no allowance for profit. 


Value of Free Services 


Pointing out the value of the free 
services the banks render the Gov- 
ernment, the Treasury notes that the 
overwhelming part of all subscrip- 
tions for new Government securities 
is handled by banks. Banks, it also 
notes, ‘actively help the Treasury 
without compensation to promote 
the sale of U. S. Savings Bonds, often 
at the expense of their own savings 
deposits.” 

The 200 reports yield some cost 
figures which will interest other 
banks. The average unit cost of 
issuing a Savings Bond is 38¢, pay- 
ing a Savings Bond, 26¢; handling 
a bond coupon (or envelope of cou- 
pons), 9¢; cashing a Government 
check, 12¢; handling a depositary 
receipt, 37¢; and reporting a large 
or unusual currency transaction, 
66¢. 

The value to the Treasury of 
banks handling subscriptions to 
Government securities is immeasur- 
able in dollars and cents, the report 
notes. Banks serve the Treasury as 
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For Your Clients 


ANADIAN 


Patent, Copyright 
and Trademark... 


regulations are outlined in “Your Guide to Busi- 
ness in Canada,” just published as a service to 
American executives by Canada’s First Bank. 
Many other essential subjects, including Canadian 
taxes and company formation, are discussed. 


This booklet is one of a number of B of M publi- 
cations which may help you render broader ser- 
vice to your Canadian-minded customers. For a 
free copy write on your bank letterhead to our 
nearest U.S. office or to the Business Develop- 
ment Department, Head Office, Montreal. 


MY BANK Bank or MonrTREAL 
Canada's First Sank Coast-to- Coast 


BRANCHES IN ALL TEN PROVINCES 
District Headquarters: 
Halifax, Toronto, Winnipeg, Calgary, Vancouver 


NEW YORK: 2 Wall St. 


SAN FRANCISCO: 333 California St. 


CHICAGO: Special Representative's Office, 141 West Jackson Blvd. 


Head Office: Montreal 


800 BRANCHES IN CANADA, U.S., GREAT BRITAIN AND EUROPE ° 


First in. deposits 
First in service 


To a Japanese, the name “Fuji” is 
synonymous with “incomparable” — the 
perfect title for the Bank which has 
again taken first place in deposits 
for another year. More than 10,000 
trained personnel at 190 branches 
throughout Japan. A capital of 11,000 
million yen. Fuji Bank — first in Japan. 


Overseas Offices: New York, London 
Overseas Representative: Calcutta 


Founded in 1880 


THE FUJI BANK, trp. 


Tokyo, Japan 


RESOURCES EXCEED $3,000,000,000 


ONE BANK 
SERVES 
ALL ARIZONA 


64 OFFICES 
Resources Over $600 Million 


President 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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EMBEZZLEMENTS 

COST 86 BANKS 

OVER $8,000,000 
DURING 1959 


Seven Banks Suffered 
Losses of $2,331,990 
in Excess of Their 
Blanket Bond Coverage 


Two Banks Forced to Close 


What is the state of your bank’s Blanket Bond coverage? Has it 
been regularly reviewed and kept up-to-date in both form and 


amount? 


Have you, for example, minimized your chances of being under- 
insured in the event of an unusually large embezzlement loss, by 
supplementing your primary protection with an Excess Bank 
Employee Dishonesty Blanket Bond? 


If you have not yet been fully informed about this inexpensive 
additional safeguard, let us know and we will be happy to have 
one of our bank bond specialists bring you the whole interesting 


story. Without obligating you in any way, of course. 


Fipeuiry anno Deposir 
COMPANY 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
BONDING AND INSURANCE 


| underwriters without charge, where. 


as the Federal Intermediate Credit 
banks, Federal Land banks, the 
World Bank, and others pay selling 
commission, underwriting, and man- 
agement fees to sell their securities, 
The survey discloses an expense of 
414¢ per $1,000 Treasury security 
subscription, equal to less than 
1/200 of 1%. 

Servicing a tax and loan account 
itself involves a cost, estimated by 
the Treasury as at least $100 a year; 


| or, for all depositaries, over $1,000,- 


000 a year. But this has not been 
included as a bank cost in the study. 

Tax and loan accounts hold down 
the interest cost on the public debt, 
as experience clearly shows, the re- 
port says. In bidding on new secur- 
ities, banks take the depositary bal- 
ance into account. They accept a 
lower interest yield than otherwise. 

Were the Treasury to require 
banks to pay interest on its balances, 
it would have to make direct pay- 
ments for services now being ren- 
dered free not only by banks, but by 


| such other Savings Bond issuing 


agents as savings and loan associa- 
tions and employers. Such payments 


| would give rise to many problems. 


Benefits 


The Treasury viewed the other 
side of the coin and reported that: 
“The study indicates that the esti- 


| mated expenses of banks exceeded 


the opening value of the balance in 
the tax and loan account. However, 


| since the intangible benefits to the 


Government are set forth herein, it 
is only fair to point out also that 


| banks derived certain benefits from 
| the arrangement. The arrangement 
| places banks in a position to estab- 


lish and maintain customer and cor- 
respondent relationships which are 


| of some value to them. Also the 
channeling of funds through our ac- 
| counts with the resulting stability 


for the money markets, indirectly, 
benefits the banks.”’ 

But in conclusion the Treasury 
went on to say: “The present sys- 
tem provides an efficient and eco- 
nomical way of transacting the Gov- 
ernment’s business and it reduces to 
a minimum the effect of Treasury 
financial operations on the economic 
stability of the country. In the cir- 
cumstances it is our conclusion that 
it would not be in the best interest 
of the Government to change the 
system.” 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 30) 


BANK OF DOUGLAS begins con- 
struction on new Yuma, Ariz., down- 
town Office, and begins remodeling of 
Tucson downtown office. 


Merger, pending approvals: 
VALLEY NATIONAL BANK OF MILTON, 
Oreg., with PORTLAND TRUST BANK. 
The new name will be: THE OREGON 
BANK. 


OLD KENT BANK AND TRUST Com- 
PANY, Grand Rapids, Mich., opens 
Cascade office. 


PHILADELPHIA (Pa.) NATIONAL 
BANK announces new Pennypack 
Circle office, to be open about 
November 1. Park Ridge Shopping 
Center braneh will open this sum- 
mer. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF ARIZONA 
starts construction of Tempe office, 
to open early this month. 


NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST Com- 
PANY OF FAIRFIELD COUNTY opens 
its Danbury (Conn.) motor bank. 


BANK OF CALIFORNIA, N.A., San 


Francisco, opens new branch in San 
Jose. 


NATIONAL BANK OF WESTCHESTER, 
and RYE (N.Y.) NATIONAL BANK 


announce merger, pending approvals. 


PROVIDENT TRADESMENS BANK AND 
TRUST COMPANY, Lima, Pa., an- 
nounces new office on Baltimore Pike 
and War Admiral Lane. 


Louisiana Bar Association pre- 
sents a special citation to HIBERNIA 
NATIONAL BANK IN NEW ORLEANS, 
LA., for distinguished intitutional 
advertising in interpreting the role 
of the lawyer to the public, ‘‘thereby 
strengthening the administration of 
justice.” 


BANK OF HAWAII announces new 
Ewa Beach branch. 


SECURITY FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 
San Diego, Calif., division, opens 
new division headquarters and San 
Diego main office; preview cere- 
monies and special guided tours are 
conducted. 


MERCHANTS STATE BANK, Hous- 
ton, Tex., plans move to heart of 
downtown and new name: CENTRAL 
BANK OF HOUSTON. 


OHIO CITIZENS TRUST COMPANY 
opens Oregon, Ohio, branch. 


CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK OF 
CLEVELAND, Ohio, celebrates its 70th 
anniversary. 


RAPIDES BANK AND TRUST CoM- 
PANY, Alexandria, La., holds formal 
opening of its new Lee and Texas 
office. 


Banking Executives: 


Should They Be Recruited “Elsewhere’’? 


Food for thought: Commercial 
Bank of North America, located in 
New York City, is recruiting sup- 
plementary executive talent with no 
previous experience in banking for 
several high echelon posts. 

Why? Not because of a desper- 
ately acute shortage of executives, 
but because of the advantages to be 
gained from employing minds un- 
fettered by “traditions,” according 
to the bank’s president, Jacob Leicht- 
man. 

Mr. Leichtman observed that the 
“inbreeding” method of creating the 
entire executive group from within 


promotes a tendency to cling to es- 
tablished methods and perhaps a 
mutual admiration society which 
lacks objectivity and resents criti- 
cism. 

Many of the recent banking ex- 
pansions into new fields were merely 
adaptations of successful activities 
originated by other organizations, 
according to this bank president. 
Progress demands creating, not imi- 
tating, he added, and executive levels 
composed ‘solely of specialists run 
the danger of compartmented think- 
ing and over-valuation of specific 
knowledge garnered over the years. 


Comments? 
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To the presidents of financial 
institutions in the New York 
area we present... 


the town Crier 


We especially want to introduce the 
Town Crier Award to you, Mr. 
President, because someday it may 
be resting on your desk. 

In view of your continuing interest 
in financial advertising, you will be 
pleased to know that the Town Crier 
is the first award of its kind in our 
city. It is designed to lend encour- 
agement to the financial groups 
who tell their story through the 
printed word. 

It’s been a long time since bankers 
were content with so-called tomb- 
stone advertising. Great strides have 
been made to set high, creative 
standards in our advertising pro- 
grams. We believe that healthy com- 
petition, with a series of annual 
awards, will lead to even greater 
accomplishment. 

In case you hadn’t heard of the 
Town Crier up until now, the first 
awards will be made at the New 
York Financial Advertisers’ annual 
dinner in September. They will 
cover advertising for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1960. Deadline for sub- 
mission of entries is July 15. Sep- 
arate Town Criers will be awarded 
in five categories (see footnote) .* 
Your public relations department, 
or advertising agency, may be pre- 
paring your entry right now. But 
we thought you should know about 
this contest, too. 

Then, if the Town Crier is awarded 
to you, you will recognize it for 
what it is—a symbol of excellence 
in financial advertising. 


NEW YORK FINANCIAL 
ADVERTISERS ASSOCIATION 


* Large commercial banks, smaller commercial 
banks ($500 million deposits and under), sav- 
ings banks, savings and loan associations, in- 
vestment banking and brokerage firms. A 
best of show award will go to the outstand- 
ing winner in the whole group. 


For details write Leslie Cheshire, Chair- 
/ man, NYFA Awards Committee, American 
| Irving Savings Bank, 125 West 42nd Street, 
| New York 36, N. Y. 
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How can a Broker help a Banker 7 


By deposits, of course. 


But there are lots of other ways, too. 


For example: 


By supplying current quotes, specific security prices for any 
particular date in the past—or complete portfolio evaluations 


for estate purposes... 


By handling legal transfers from start to finish . . . 


By furnishing a wealth of printed reports on business in gen- 
eral—on individual industries and companies, on stocks, bonds, 


and commodities .. . 


By up-dating your representatives on local business develop- 
ments in thousands of communities through our 126 offices from 


cOast-to-coast... 


By helping to raise additional capital for corporations where 
their needs might exceed the bank’s own credit facilities... 


By inviting him to make use of any or all of these services 
whenever he feels they might help—without charge, of course. 


Mr. ALLAN D. GULLIVER 
Bank Relations Department 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc. 


Members New York Stock Exchange and all other Principal Exchanges 
70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
130 offices here and abroad 


ALWAYS 
AT 
YOUR 
SERVICE 
IN 

JAPAN 


ESTABLISHED 
1897 


THE 


NIPPON KANGYO BANK 
LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE: HIBIYA, TOKYO 
121 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT JAPAN 
NEW YORK REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE: 

149 BROADWAY NEW YORK 6 


Signs of distinction, in excellent 
taste—from desk name plates to 
building facade letters. The 
impressive creations of U.S. Bronze 
serve the country’s leading banks. 
Yet the cost is modest. Write today 
for catalog and full information. 


UNITED .. 
STATES .. 
BRONZE 
Sign Co., Inc. 


| Dept. B, 101 W. 31st Street, New York 1, N. Y. 


More About People 


WILLIAM B. HALL becomes senior 
vice-president, Detroit (Mich.) Bank 


| and Trust Company. MR. HALL has 


served on various A.B.A. commit- 
tees, as well as on Michigan Bankers 
Association committees. 


A number of graduates of the po- 
litical action courses developed by 


| the CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE 


UNITED STATES and other business 


| organizations, will be delegates to 


both party conventions this year, 


| says Arthur H. Motley, president of 


the CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE 


| UNITED STATES. In an address to the 
| Tennessee Bankers Association at 
Chattanooga in May, Mr. Motley 


pointed out that while the trend 
toward political activities by busi- 
nessmen is comparatively new, it has 
already gained enough momentum to 
swing local campaigns. Many banks 
and bankers have participated in 
these courses during the past year. 


JOSEPH RODRIGO becomes vice- 


| president, international banking de- 
| partment, First Western Bank and 
| Trust Company, Los Angeles, Calif. 


LUTHER M. EZELL, JR., and EDWIN 
H. BAGGETT both become assistant 
vice-presidents, Citizens and South- 
ern Bank of Atlanta, Ga. 


GEORGE R. SLATER, chief econ- 
omist, Allis Chalmers Manufactur- 
ing Company, Milwaukee, Wis., be- 
comes vice-presiaent and farm man- 
ager, Citizens National Bank, De- 
catur, IIl. 


ARTHUR C. SCHUPBACH becomes 
assistant vice - president, Manufac- 
turers Trust Company, New York, 


REGINALD CLUTE becomes senior 
agent, The Canadian Bank of Com- 
merce, in New York, succeeding 


| JOHN POGUE who is retiring after 44 


years with the bank. 


HAROLD P. TREFETHEN, vice-presi- 
dent, also becomes comptroller, Na- 
tional Shawmut Bank of Boston, 
Mass. 


HAROLD E. SCHOONMAKER, from 
trust officer, National Bank and 
Trust Company, Kennett Square, Pa., 
to trust officer, First National Bank 
of Orlando, Fla. 
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New 
Books 


CoMMON STOCKS AND UNCOMMON 
Prorits. By Philip A. Fisher. Har- 
per, New York. 166 pp. $3.95. Re- 
vised edition of a book of unconven- 
tional advice on investing, first 
published two years ago. 


POSTWAR MARKET FOR STATE AND 
LocAL GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. By 
Roland I. Robinson. Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, Princeton, N. J. 227 
pp. $5. This study by the National 
Bureau of Economic Research is 
part of the organization’s inquiry 
into the capital markets of the 
United States. Mr. Robinson’s an- 
alysis shows that dimunition in the 
value of tax exemption may have the 
beneficial effect of encouraging re- 
form of the administration and fi- 
nancing of state and local govern- 
ments. 


WEALTH AND THE COMMON MAN. 
By Frederick J. Grew. Philosophical 
Library, New York. 184 pp. $3.75. 
“An inquiring look into the simple 
physics of booms and recessions, in- 
flation, automation, and other un- 
comfortable puzzles.” 


CONSUMER AND COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
MANAGEMENT. By Robert H. Cole 
and Robert S. Hancock. Richard D. 
Irwin, Inc., Homewood, Ill. 649 pp. 
$9. A textbook cover in types of 
credit and their analysis and man- 
agement. Government and foreign 
credit are discussed. 


FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS. By Ro- 
land I. Robinson, Erwin W. Boehm- 
ler, Frank H. Gane, and Loring C. 
Farwell. Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 
Homewood, Ill. 729 pp. $9. Third 
edition of a textbook. 


PUBLIC FINANCE IN THEORY AND 
PRACTICE. By A. R. Priest. Quad- 
rangle Books, Chicago. 408 pp. $7.50. 
An introduction to the income and 
expenditure of public authorities. 


THE TECHNIQUES OF URBAN ECco- 
NOMIC ANALYSIS. Edited by Ralph 
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. and so, Botkins, in appreciation of your suggestion 
that every officer be given a year's subscription to BANK- 
ING, you win First National's big prize of the month. 


EDUCATIONAL 
THRIFT 


School Savings | 
165 CHURCH ST. = 


INCORPORATED 


at its best 
NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 


Spencer Weart 
STUDIES 


Branch Locations 
225 East 46th St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Why Pass Up Extra Commissions? 


leading passbook manufacturer now has sev- 
eral territories open for aggressive men call- 
ing on banks to sell all types of passbooks 
and pocket check covers. Commission basis. 


WILLIAM EXLINE, INC. 


1270 Ontariv Street Cleveland Ohio 


HELP THE U.S. 
WIN THE 1960 
OLYMPIC GAMES 


i. 


4; 


...and get this 


souvenir postcard from Rome, Italy 


The U.S. Olympic Team needs funds to help 
send a complete, fully-trained group to the 1960 
Olympic Games. Just a one dollar contribution 
from you can help them do it. And to acknowl- 
edge your contribution, you'll receive a special 
souvenir postcard, postmarked from Rome, 
Italy, and autographed by leading members of 
the U.S. team. 
—MAIL THIS COUPON 
OLYMPIC National Headquarters, Olympic House | 
57 Park Ave., New York 16, New York 


Here is my $1.00-donation. Please send me the special | 
Olympic souvenir postcard. 


LARGER DONATIONS GRATEFULLY ACCEPTED 
Donations can be deducted on income tax returns 


This Space Donated by BANKING 
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Why Custom-Built 
Bank Equipment 
is Economical 


NO TWO BANKS ARE ALIKE. Your bank has operating methods, a per- 
sonality and individuality all its own. So doesn’t it make good sense to 
_invest in equipment designed to fit your particular operation . . . rather 
than having to adjust your operation to fit equipment that happens to be 
available? 


LeFebure custom-builds sorting, cash handling, mail handling, filing, rec- 
ord keeping and accounting equipment for every department in the bank. 
LeFebure custom-building assures you greater efficiency . . . full capacity 
with easy accessibility . . . utilization of all space . . . solid strength 
and durability . . . insulated housing for protection of all contents . . . 
and complete operator comfort. 


First of all, a LeFebure representative will study your operation, taking 
into careful consideration your space availabilities, work-flow, personnel 
and future expansion. At no cost to you, LeFebure will make a layout 
showing you just what equipment is recommended, where it will be in- 
stalled and what it will accomplish. When you have approved this idea, 
LeFebure fabricates the equipment and supervises the installation, making 
sure the equipment serves the purpose for which it was designed. 


A careful analysis of standard units frequently shows the real savings that 
can be effected with custom designed equipment. Perhaps there’s a pos- 
sibility in your bank. Let’s find out. 


Ganxk Systems and ECguyoment 


LeFebure Corporation, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
An Affiliate of Craig Systems, Inc., Lawrence, Mass. 


W. Pfouts. Chandler - Davis, West 
Trenton, N. J. 410 pp. $4.25 soft. 
bound, $5 library edition. The 12 
chapters, each by a different author, 
comprise “a forum on technical prob. 
lems in an expanding urban society.” 


PRINCIPLES OF REAL ESTATE. By 
Arthur M. Weimer and Homer Hoyt. 
Ronald Press, New York. 716 pp. 
$7.50. Fourth edition, emphasizing 
decision-making in real estate and 
describing programs for translating 
decisions into action. 


WEALTH AND THE COMMON May. 
By Frederick J. Grew. Philosophical 
Library, New York. 184 pp. $3.75. 
“An inquiring look into the simple 
physics of booms and recessions, in- 
flation, automation and other un- 
comfortable puzzles.” 


U. S. BUSINESS IN JAPAN: PRop- 
LEMS AND OPPORTUNITIES. Business 
International, New York. 61 pp. $35. 
A report on the growing opportuni- 
ties for sales in Japan, the coun- 
try’s attractiveness as an _ invest- 
ment site, how companies have over- 
come resistance to foreign invest- 
ment, the export dilemma, operating 
problems, and the difficulties con- 
fronting American investors and 
licensors. 


THE QUESTION OF GOVERNMENT 
SPENDING: PUBLIC NEEDS AND PRI- 
VATE WANTS. By Francis M. Bator. 
Harper, New York. 167 pp. $3.75. 
The need is ‘‘neither for less govern- 
ment spending, nor, strictly speak- 
ing, for more, but rather for clear 
thought about what is involved in 
the choice.” An appendix offers a 
compendium on government spend- 
ing from 1929 to 1957. 


A PROGRAM FOR MONETARY STABIL- 
ITy. By Milton Friedman. Fordham 
University Press, New York. 110 
pp. $2.75. Professor Friedman makes 
numerous recommendations regard- 
ing the Federal Reserve System, the 


Treasury and the commercial banks. 


THE Costs oF DeEmocracy. By 
Alexander Heard. University of 
North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill. 
493 pp. $6. An investigation of 
campaign finance, showing the effect 
of money on the outcome of elect: 
tions, the sources of campaign funds, 
how they are raised, the uses to 
which they are put. 
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This department is compiled by 
ETHEL M. BAUER of BANKING’S staff. 
Mention in this column does not con- 
stitute approval by the American 
Bankers Association. 


A NEWLY designed air-powered wall 
cleaning machine has been an- 
nounced by the Central States Main- 
tenance Co. Called Wall-O-Matic, the 
new noiseless model is nonelectric, 
utilizing compressed air for con- 
tinuous 8-hour operation. Walls are 
thoroughly cleaned and painted sur- 
faces revitalized without mess, drip, 
or streaking. May also be used to 


clean many types of acoustical ceil- 
ings. The portable unit dues not re- 
quire special operator training and 
may be used in busy rooms without 
disturbing normal routine and ac- 
tivity. For further information, write 
to 125 Marion, Oak Park, IIl. 


Tue AUTOMATABEL, or automatic 
pressure-sensitive label, recently in- 
troduced by the Ever Ready Label 
Corporation, operates in every busi- 
ness machine with a tractor feed 
or pin-feed platen, and is also used 
in roll form for typewriters with 
platen feeds. Automatabels will ad- 
here instantly to any smooth surface. 
Write for further details. 357 Cort- 
land Street, Belleville 9, N. J. 
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A HIGHLY legible, low-cost thermal 
reproduction paper designed pri- 
marily for use in thermal reproduc- 
tion machines, but may also be used 
to make typewritten copies without 
carbon paper, has been announced 
by Stylograph Corporation, 205 West 
Main Street, Rochester, N. Y. Temp- 
A-Copy is a dry electric process, 
requiring no liquids or chemicals. 
Will not lose its sensitivity or become 
embrittled with age. If kept away 
from heat and sunlight, it has an 
indefinite shelf life. When used in a 
typewriter, Temp-A-Copy will make 
up to 12 good, highly legible copies 
at a time. 


A NEW line of emergency light- 
ing and power units has been an- 
nounced by the American Television 
& Radio Co. Completely automatic 
and so designed as to permit imme- 
diate continued operation of critical 
lighting systems, amplifiers, burglar 
and fire alarms, electric time and 


recording clocks, gas valves, etc. 
For descriptive literature write to 
300 E. 4th Street, St. Paul 1, Minn. 


A BUDGET-PRICED tape dictating and 
transcribing machine has been an- 
nounced by Edison Voicewriter Divi- 
sion of McGraw-Edison Company, 
West Orange, N. J. Called Envoy, 
the new machine features an exclu- 
sive built-in indexing system that 
makes word and phrase finding easy 
for both dictator and transcriber. 
Equipped with a 90-minute tape, the 
controls are few and simple, with 
talk-listen functions controlled at 
the microphone. It weighs less than 
9 pounds. 


BOOKLETS 


Display and Use of the American 
Flag is a handy reference folder set- 
ting forth the most important rules 
and customs governing the use and 
display of the American flag. It also 
contains the dates of important holi- 
days and other information. It may 
be had without charge, upon receipt 
of a self-addressed stamped enve- 
lope, by writing to Mackley Trading 
Co., 1123 Broadway, New York 10. 


Atomic Energy at Allis-Chalmers 
is a 28-page bulletin released by 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wis. The booklet 
includes information on the many re- 
sources and services which the com- 
pany’s Atomic Energy Division can 
provide. Copies of the bulletin No. 
43B9541 are available on request. 


Postication of the 1960 edition of 
the 40-page manual, How to Lay 
Out a Parking Lot, has just been an- 
nounced by Western Industries of 
Chicago. The book is well illustrated 
with engineering drawings, photo- 
graphs and charts of various types 
of parking lots. The manual includes 
suggested layouts for 45, 60, and 90- 
degree angle parking with recom- 
mended stall widths, lengths, aisle 
widths, and entrance and exit di- 
mensions. Copy of this manual is 
available on request to 2742 West 
36th Place, Chicago 32, Tl. 


J usT off the press is the 1960 cata- 
log on Soundguard, the folding parti- 
tion which separates both space and 
sound, making it ideal for many 


applications in today’s modern 
banks. For the catalog and complete 
information write Holeomb & Hoke 
Mfg. Co., Inc., Dept 1674, 1545 Van 
Buren Street, Indianapolis 7, Ind. 


Branp new for banks, and less 
costly, is the #295 series just re- 
leased by Living Color Transparen- 
cies, Inc., a display service for banks. 
Write for circular #295-KK, 115 
Barrow Street, New Yerk 14, N. Y. 
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BANKING’s Advertisers 


July 1960 


Are your 
INSTALLMENT LOAN 


Brandt Automatic Cashier Company 


Banco Comercial Antioqueno 
Banco de Bogota 


when death, sickness 


Christmas Club a Corporation 
Citizens National Bank, Los Angeles 


Ora ccident strike ? ‘ a City National Bank & Trust Company, Kansas City 


Commercial Factors Corporation 

Conley Electronics Corporation 

Continental Illinois National Bank and Trust Company of 
Cook & Son, Thos. (Bankers) 


| Credit Life I Cc 
Here is a comprehensive customer [fj } | Credit Life Insurance Company 


service that appeals to eve ry ‘ Delbridge Calculating Systems, Inc. ...............00..cccceseeeeees 
type b orrower 4¢ Diebold, Incorporated 


Exline, Inc., William 114, 


When your debtor has Federal Credit Life 


4 =| Fidelity & Deposit Company of Maryland 
Ss 
and Disability coverage, you are repaid t Financial Publishi Company 


| First National Bank of Arizona 
promptly. Your collection costs and losses Tho 


rick] First National Bank of Chicago, The 
o - 
are reduced. Instead of risking dissatisfac | First National City Bank of New York, The 


lion, yom create priceless good will with Frigidaire Division of General Moters Corporation 


this popular service. Fuji Bank, Limited, The 


flexi i 4 | Hammermill Paper Company 
ecweokien promotional tools are furnished. i} | Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Company (A Division of Diebold, Incorpo- 


Providing Federal low rated) 
lo cost corey | Hongkong & Shanghai Banking Corporation 
your installment debt n 
y - ebtors can be — of your International Business Machines Corporation 
greatest assets. We have highly trained 

‘ i | La Monte & Son, George 
field representatives; your inquiry is invited. [4 g | LeFebure Corporation 


Marquette Cement Manufacturing Company 
McDonald and Company 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith, Inc 
Mosler Safe Company 


Nascon Products Division of Eaton Paper Corporation 
National Cash Register Company 

National City Bank of Cleveland 

New York Financial Advertisers 

Nippon-Kangyo Bank, Limited, The 


A N | Old Republic Life Insurance Company 
CA U A LT | Philadelphia Natienal Bank, The 


Photostat Corperation 
Pittsburgh National Bank 


oO M PA N Y | | Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 


Polk & Co., R. L. 


aie Ralston Purina Company 
Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
Tower Insurance Group 
Scarborough & Company 
Standard Paper Goods Manufacturing Company 


BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN | 
ix Union Pacific Railroad 
United States Bronze Sign Company, Inc. ...........6..00eeeeeeeeee 
U. S. Olympic Committee 
United States Treasury 


Valley Natienal Bank 


Over half a century of 


personal protection service 


Williams & Anderson Company 
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“The encouragement 


of savings is a primary 


responsibility of 


bankers,” 


says A. Lee M. Wiggins, 
Chairman, 

The Bank of Hartsville, 
Hartsville, S. C. 


“The accumulation of savings is the foundation of the banking business. It is 
through the accumulation of savings that investments were provided to finance the 
dynamic growth of America. If that dynamic growth is to continue through the 
coming decade, savings must not only be continued but multiplied. It is the 
proper function of bankers to take the leadership in all programs that will encour- 
age the accumulation of the savings that will be needed to generate the vast sums 
required to finance the desirable and attainable growth in our economy in the 
years ahead. 


“United States Savings Bonds constitute a vital segment of the savings field. The 
rate of return is good and the principal is guaranteed against loss. The habit of sav- 
ing is encouraged through regular payroll deductions and periodic payments 
through bank accounts. U. $. Savings Bonds represent a most desirable vehicle 
for the cultivation of the savings habit among the American people. The encour- 
agement of such savings is among our most important responsibilities, not only as 
bankers but as citizens. We should do everything possible to encourage the phi- 
losophy of saving as against the present widespread philosophy of spending.” 


THE U.S. GOVERNMENT DOES NOT PAY FOR THIS ADVERTISEMENT. THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT THANKS, 
FOR THEIR PATRIOTISM, THE ADVERTISING COUNCIL AND THE DONOR BELOW. 
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A Strong Dollar 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 38) 
system is neither the only nor necessarily the best that 
could be devised. Other possibilities exist, most notably 
the conversion of the IMF into a kind of Federal Re- 
serve Bank for national central banks. . . . These possi- 
bilities merit serious consideration in coming months. 


THE MIDLAND BANK 
London, England 


Whatever else may be held by historians to have 
characterized the 1950s, those who attach due weight 
to economic affairs will not fail to notice the trans- 
formation of the dollar. Compare its position at the 
beginning of 1950 with that at the opening of 1960: 
then, a “scarce currency” ... now a currency which 
for most developed countries is readily available; then 
the only major currency that was freely convertible into 
any other . . . now just one among several. 


MORGAN GUARANTY TRUST CO. 
New York, N. Y. 


Contrary to an apparently widespread belief, neither 
the payments deficit nor the outflow of gold is a new 
development. The balance of payments has been in 
deficit in nine of the last ten years (including 1959), 
and in seven of these years there has been a net loss 
of gold. What is new is the size of the deficit, as well 
as a growing concern abroad that the United States 
may pursue policies tending to increase and perpetuate 
it. 

There are two prime requisites for the betterment of 
our balance-of-payments position. First is the mainte- 
nance of a favorable climate for investment in the 
United States. This means that interest rates here must 
be permitted to move in competition with those in 
foreign financial centers, and that holders of dollar 
assets must feel confident that their funds are invested 
in currency the soundness and stability of which are 
above suspicion. . . . Equally essential is the need to 
strengthen the competitve position of United States 
goods in domestic and foreign markets. .. . The need 
for stability in domestic costs and prices. 


ROY L. REIERSON 


Vice-president, Bankers Trust Company 


Whatever we do, or fail to do, toward keeping the 
dollar strong is being watched keenly by our friends 
and our foes abroad. Every sign of a renewed wage- 
cost-price spiral, every leaning toward inflationary 
credit policies or large budget deficits in the United 
States, and every proposal to reduce interest rates by 
force through the use of central bank credit, affects the 
world’s appraisal of the dollar. Preserving a stable dol- 
lar is a prerequisite not only to economic progress and 
real growth at home but also to the maintenance of our 
economic leadership in world affairs. .. . 

In meeting the broad complex of the balance-of- 
payments problem .. . it may be wise to alleviate these 
anxieties by reducing, or even eliminating, the present 
25% gold reserve requirement against Federal Reserve 
note and deposit iiabilities. .. . If the United States were 
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to eliminate altogether a formal reserve requirement 
for the central bank, as most other leading nations have 
done, the monetary gold stock would cover these foreign 
liabilities by about 100%. 


FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 
New York, N. Y. 


What is needed most in appraising our balance-of- 
payments problems and prospects is a sense of per- 
spective. As far ahead as can been seen, the dollar's 
basic worth and stability are beyond question. It would 
be most damaging not only to American prestige but 
also to the financial strength of the entire Free World 
if Americans or foreigners should take fright at the 
shadows. Yet, our payments deficit must not be taken 
lightly. For it could not be sustained for many years, 
nor will it be corrected by the mere passage of time 
without conscious effort. 


M. W. HOLTROP 
President, Netherlands Bank 


Balance-of-payments surpluses and deficits are not 
caused by relative wealth. If that were true, it would 
always be the rich countries that would be in surplus 
and the poor ones that would be in deficit. This evidently 
is not the case, as at this moment it is the richest coun- 
try of all that is faced with the deficit problem. ...A 
deficit in the balance of payments is the expression of 
the fact that a country is spending more in the outside 
world that it earns from it. Spending more than one 
earns can occasionally happen to the rich as well as to 
the poor. Nor is it a tragedy to do so temporarily. ... It 
must, however, be the object of economic and monetary 
policy to establish the conditions which ensure that 
temporary deficits and surpluses shall not become per- 
manent ones. Big countries as well as smaller ones have 
to keep international equilibrium in mind in the formu- 
lation and execution of their monetary policies. . . . The 
experience of the European nations in the years after 
the war has proved, once and for all, that the one con- 
dition that has to be fulfilled to prevent a balance-of- 
payments deficit is the elimination of internal causes of 
inflation. 


WALTER E. SPAHR 


Economists National Committee on 
Monetary Policy 


Institution of a redeemable currency is the necessary 
starting point in reform if unrestrainable spending by 
the national Government is to be brought under control. 
It is the only reliable protection against socialization of 
a nation or government dictatorship. 

That type of currency is a necessary and natural 
companion of human freedom and private enterprise. It 
gives the people as individuals, and to the extent of 
their individual wealth, power to exercise force on the 
Government and Reserve banks which have demon- 
strated that they wish to be free from such power in 
the hands of the people. 

The power of the ballot can be, and has been, made of 
little value in curbing a government with the powers 
inherent in the use of an irredeemable currency. 


BANKING 
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an idea is one thing 


The world’s second most famous apple led Isaac Newton 
to work out his theory of the earth’s gravity. Since then 
most men took for granted that what goes up must 
come down. 

But some daring minds were fired by the idea of fall- 
ing up—and staying there. Evidence of their questing 
intelligence pierces the riddle of the skies today. 

To riddles in our less dramatic field we apply experi- 
enced intelligence and practicality ... followed by vigor- 
ous, effective action. 

Our Special Risks Division has supplied the solution 


Old Republic 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


the solution another 


to many new insurance ideas. sig is always ready to 
explore others. 

The experienced, highly trained staff of our Credit 
Life Division has designed special coverages for com- 
mercial banks, sales and consumer finance companies, 
savings and loan institutions, mutual funds and credit 
unions. 

Our Ordinary Life Division offers a complete port- 
folio of policies to meet the needs of any client or any 
general agency. 

‘We welcome your inquiries and suggestions. 
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ae complete E.D.P. system priced at $75,000 


SYSTEMS MEN WILL BE 
INTERESTED IN THIS: 


The 390 is the only electronic 
system today that provides all 


SSO... 


four of the following flexible 390 


methods of input and output: 


1 MAGNETIC TAPE 390.. 


LEDGER RECORDS 


2 PUNCHED 
PAPER TAPE 


3 PUNCHED CARDS 


4 VERSATHE 
CONSOLE FACILITIES 


OOO 


Compact, multi-duty 


Electronic Data Processing System 


| 
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—leased at $1,850 per month’ 


an “Electronic Statistician” . . . electronically analyzes 
mountains of paperwork—efficiently and economically. 


..an “Electronic Accountant”... electronically maintains com- 


plete records that can be read by people and machines. 


.an “Electronic Mathematician” . . . electronically performs 


all types of business arithmetic and formula computations—at 
speeds measured in 1/1000 of a second. 


.an “Electronic Filing System” . . . electronically classifies 


and files data without the need for human decisions. Millions of 
digits can be stored on magnetic-tape ledger records, punched 
paper tape, and punched cards. 


..an “Electronic Reporter” . . . electronically digests volumes 


of business data and provides complete, timely reports. 


* TRADEMARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Investigate This Pathway to Increase Savings... backed by 76 Years of System Service Experience ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio ADDING MACHINES «CASH REGISTERS 


1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES ¢ 76 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES+NCR PAPER 
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